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PREFACE 


This book is not an attempt to add a new theory of 
the Sonnets to the large Slock already on record, and of 
late almost annually added to. It attempts, by col¬ 
lating all the competing theories with each other and 
with the data, to indicate the direction in which critical 
research may moSt profitably proceed. 

For such research two sorts of preparation may be 
suggested. FirSt and foremoil, the Sonnets should 
be read, on the one hand, with an awakened literary 
sense, detached from the academic presupposition that 
we muSt expeCt to find solely Shakespearean matter 
in a collection ascribed to Shakespeare by a piratical 
publisher; but, on the other hand, with a vigilant 
concern for concrete literary teSts as againSl purely 
subjective reactions, ethical or other. And this double 
vigilance is not an easy matter, inasmuch as the sonnet- 
form, imposing the end-Stopped rhythm, promotes 
a much closer approach to uniformity of technique 
than that imposed on Shakespeare and his corrivals 
by blank-verse. 

The second discipline is a general approximation, 
on the historic side, to that reCtitude of inference 
dictated to men of science by the high standards of 
their calling, and to accountants by the economic 
conditions of theirs. The simple procedure of an 
accountant unravelling the finance of an elastically 
managed group of companies fallen into bankruptcy 
would have limited greatly the lawless activities alike 
of Sonnet theorists and of orthodox commentators 
in the paSt, had it occurred to them to follow such a 
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model. Unfortunately, while the accountant is held 
to a straight course alike by concrete law and by 
economic need, the average sonnet theorift has had 
no discipline whatever; and the academic persons who 
justly seek to discourage him are apt to fail of influence 
by their apparent disinclination to find out anything 
about the problems which excite him. This attitude 
is, of course, misleading. The paralysis academica 
is really a paralysis agitans ; and the academic repressor 
perhaps takes as much pains to establish untenable old 
positions as the theorist takes to establish new ones. 

In point of fa ft, the orthodox editors have made 
three ill-warranted assumptions which they have never 
teSted: (i) that all (or at leaSt some 150) of the Sonnets 
in the Quarto are really penned by Shakespeare; 
(2) that 126 are addressed to a man; and (3) that these 
muSt all refer to one man—whether Southampton, 
Pembroke, or an untraced “ Mr. W. H.” And these 
three very unlikely theories they have founded on one 
fantaStic phrase by a flighty publisher. The rival 
theories are certainly no better founded; but these, at 
leaSt, cry aloud for scrutiny. 

The maxim, “ Patience, and shuffle the cards,” does 
not quite fit the case. In this game we rather want 
to have all the cards on the table, a course rarely taken 
in these inquiries. Once more, the calculus of the 
possibilities and probabilities is not easy, seeing that 
even if we reach a working documentary hypothesis 
we have Still to face the literary and psychological 
enigmas. That these are not to be fully solved on the 
existing data is the conclusion so far reached in the 
present investigation. 

Signor Croce has appeared to suggest that our final 
eftimate of Shakespeare is beSt to be reached by not 
taking much trouble about ascertaining what he really 
wrote, and this juSt because the trouble is so trouble¬ 
some. To anyone who finds comfort in that view this 
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volume will be disappointing. It assumes not merely 
that pains mu£t be taken over all the main Shakespeare 
problems, but that conclusions reached without pains¬ 
taking are likely to be of little critical value. 

Still, the path of inquiry is not so thorny or so 
Steep that well-meaning readers need be deterred. 
Many of the theories have taken great pains over their 
problems; and even conservative editors muSt have 
taken pains to convince themselves of the inexpediency 
of getting off the fence. To follow fairly the labours 
of some recent framers of new solutions is to be abashed 
over any tendency to make light of them. After all, 
even to learn to read Shakespeare in general with right 
understanding involves labour, whatever some clever 
people may think. And perhaps a good many of us 
may Still agree that it is well worth our while to take 
trouble over Shakespeare; with perhaps some reserva¬ 
tions about the “ esoteric ” and other oracular pro¬ 
nouncements which present the convi6tions of con¬ 
sciously gifted persons who, offering no arguments, 
presumably invite none. 

If, finally, it be asked what is to be gained from a 
critical analysis which confessedly leaves central enigmas 
unsolved, it may suffice to answer that at leaSt we have 
found reasons for regarding a large number of Sonnets 
as non-Shakespearean, and a number more as having 
had a different destination from that commonly inferred, 
thus pro tanto 
for the better. 


altering our conception of Shakespeare 
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CORRIGENDA 


Pago 99, line 3 from bottom, for •* 76 ” read “ 66/' 

• • x 4 2 » *• 4 from bottom, after •• breathe ” *' or.” 

162, ,, 13 from bottom, for “ 72 ” read “62.” 

»» 164, ,, 6 from top, for “ that than *’ read • * than that.” 

•» * 76 , ». 8 from top, for ••which” read ••than,” and lor 

•• with ” read •• which. ” 

»» x 99 » .» 6 from bottom, for “ as ” rwrf •• is.” 

.. 201, .» 5 from bottom, for •• shall ” read •* may.” 

»» 226, ,, 26 from top, for “88 ” read “98.” 

>> 226, ,, 27 from top, for “ 89 ” “99.” 
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PROBLEMS OF 

THE SHAKESPEARE SONNETS 

PART I.—THE LITERATURE 

CHAPTER I 

SONNET problems: their emergence 

For modi readers of Shakespeare, it would seem, the 
critical problems latterly set up by the composition 
of his works are practically restricted to those created 
by the Sonnets, which are, in faCt, the leaSt soluble. 
It may be that for that very reason they are found by 
many the moft interesting. Probably, however, they 
alone suggest themselves to moSt readers, even of the 
more Studious type, as actually obtrusive. For one 
reader who realises the multitude of difficulties as to 
the real authorship of much of the Folio, and grapples 
with these in a scientific fashion, there are three who 
are led aside, for awhile if not for life, by one or other 
of the “ anti-Stratfordian ” solutions, 1 not one of 
which meets the real difficulties at all, inasmuch as 
each does but fantastically suggest a new author for a 
mass of work which cannot be critically conceived as 
coming from the hand of any one author. Apart 
from these visionary solutions of a false problem, the 
majority of the inquirers who approach problems of 
authorship at all devote themselves to the very real, 
but very intractable, problems of the Sonnets. 

"fbe book of ‘ Notes on the Authorship of the Shakespeare 
Plays ’ (1923) turns out to be a simple r 6 chauff£e of the Baconian theory, 
with no attempt to meet either the rival “ peer ” theories or the case 
againft all. And the author is LL.D. Another (1926) redevelops 
the revelation that Bacon was the son of Leicester and Elizabeth. 
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SHAKESPEARE SONNETS 

The main explanation is, perhaps, that the problems 

•j i aut h° rs hip of the composite plays are £till not 
widely recognised as a&ually exiting. Even- the 
knowledge that the Henry VI plays are very doubtful 
and that Henry VIII has long been given up by moft 
cnucs as largely the work of Fletcher, and that Timon 
and Titus and Troilus and Pericles are more or less 
widely questioned, will not persuade moSt people to 
think that there can be many more such problems in 
the Foho Such suggestions they inStindtively shun 
as devastating ” and “ disintegrating.” And thus 
problems which are more or less open to scientific 
solutions, teStable by Stridt application of their own 
principles, are tranquilly ignored in favour of forensic 
disputes about the second-beSt bed, or discussions of 
the identity of the Dark Lady, or schemes of the 
proper sequence of the insequent Sonnets, or theories 
of their individual or general significance, whether as 
autobiographic or impersonal, or (but this much more 
rarely) of their adtual authorship in detail. 

Such debate has now continued for over a hundred 
years; and the laSt five have been among the busieSL 
Dowden, making his instructive survey in 1881 1 
indicated some sixty writers, propagating a multitude 
of more or less differing views. As he attempted no 
synthesis, there followed newly vigorous conflidts 

1 i _ Southampton and the 

embroke theories; and a long discussion over Mr. 

Thomas Tylers identification (ed. of Sonnets, 1890, 

and in previous papers) of the Dark Lady as Mary 

Fitton, Maid of Honour to Elizabeth, and miStress 

of Pembroke—a figure who Still flits fitfully across 

the scene. Stl Jl there was no agreement. In 1886 

b. G. Fleay, who had been fairly flouted by Dowden 


. second edition of the Sonnets, with an t . j 

T; r nhetch! p ti 3 °; 4 of theories in his *****" •• ** 
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for the extravagances of an early essay (1875), ma de 
in his Life of Shakespeare the important suggestion 
that the “ Mr. W. H.” of the publisher’s dedication 
had been William Hervey, who in 1597 became the 
third husband of Southampton’s mother, and “ may 
have been the original suggeSler to Shakespeare, as a 
friend of Lord Southampton, that he should write a 
series of sonnets to him recommending marriage in 
1594.” This noteworthy hypothesis was again 
embodied by Fleay in the Excursus on the Sonnets 
in his ‘ Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama ’ 
(1891), without apparently attracting the attention of 
the other critics; 1 and the Pembroke - Southampton 
battle proceeded on the old lines. 

Fleay had vouched for the Southampton solution as 
“ beyond doubt,” dismissing the Pembroke theory as 
“finally disposed of”; and Professor Gollancz in his 
‘Temple’ edition (1894) put forcibly the logical 
objections to the latter. But Fleay’s own solution of 
the initials being ignored, the conflict went on. An 
able attack on the Southampton solution, in 1897, 
by William Archer,’ 2 who found new arguments for 
Tyler’s theory as to Mary Fitton, elicited a rejoinder 
by Sidney Lee in 1898, in which the Pembroke solu¬ 
tion was contemned with equal confidence, and, on 
the whole, with equal force, the resultant being a 
critical deadlock, since neither thesis effectively met 
its own difficulties, and the Pembrokian, in particular, 

1 Mrs. C. C. Stopes, in her valuable work on Shakespeare's Environ¬ 
ment (1914, p. 149), writes that a key to the mystery of the dedication 
of the Sonnets lies “ ready to hand in a place where no one before has 
looked for it ”—that is, in the personal relation of Hervey to the 
Southampton family, which indicates him as “ Mr. W. H.” She 
refers to her article “ Who is Mr. W. H. ?” in the Athenaeum, August 4, 
1900. But Fleay, as above noted, had put forth the theory long before. 
Mrs. Stopes’s advocacy of it, in the work cited and in her edition of the 
Sonnets (1904), has been almost as generally ignored as Fleay’s was. 

2 Fortnightly Review , December, 1897. 
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merely dismissed without dissolving the strong argu¬ 
ments for an early dating of the earlier sonnets. Lee. 
further, by identifying “Mr. W. H.” as the mere 
obtainer of the MS. for the publisher, had invited the 
question, What warranty, then, is there for supposing 

a *. e Sonnets to be from one hand ? and this 
question he never faced. 

The situation was the more baffling inasmuch as 
l-.ee had taken up successively, with equal confidence, 

* *\ ee P osl ^p ns > the Pembrokian, the Southamptonian, 
and the impersonal,” standing finally for the la£l 
view, with a resort to the Southampton connexion as 

s original resort to sonneteer¬ 
ing; but never setting forth his reasons for abandoning, 
in turn, each of his former positions, which had been 
as unreservedly held, and which remained on lading 

record. Such a situation invited flank attacks, and 
they were forthcoming. 

That of George Wyndham, in his scholarly and 
charming edition of the Poems (1898), was gentle 
enough His winning expatiation disclaimed any 
judicial decision on the “ W. H.” problem, as being one 
lying outside literary criticism proper, and as tending 
(p. 247) to preclude a truly aesthetic appreciation, 
cut he indicated none the less a strong leaning to the 
1 embroke side of things, and committed himself, not 
very consistently, to a late date for the entire series, 
thus in effect supporting the Pembroke theory, to 
the detriment of his aesthetics. Nor did he ever 
recognise that there is any problem of authenticity in 
regard to any of the Sonnets. Like Tyler, he takes 
Sonnet 55 to be certainly Shakespeare’s, and accord¬ 
ingly traceable for source to a passage in Meres, but 
says nothing of its detachability from every series, or of 

w jf 7 , qU , aht 7 of man y of the Preceding Sonnets. 
Wyndham s chief contribution to the problem of 

chronology is his interesting investigation (p. 244 seq.). 
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through astronomers, of the clue of “ April ” and 
44 Saturn ” in Sonnet 98, by which he gets for that 
Sonnet a date between 1602 and 1605. For the reft, 
he not only accepts as Shakespearean all the Sonnets, 
but holds that the Quarto order 44 can scarce be 
bettered ” (p. 109), while urging at points the need 
for bettering it. 

Of a very different temper is the exposition of 
Samuel Butler, in his edition of the Sonnets (1899). 
He rejefts alike the Pembroke and the Southampton 
theories; insifts that 44 W. H.” muft be taken as the 
u inspirer ” of the Sonnets as a whole, without attempt¬ 
ing to identify him beyond putting the probability that 
he was a William Hughes, a sea cook (with rival poets 
soliciting his favour); suggests that he was a fool as well 
as an odious knave; denies that he need be supposed to 
have been a man of rank or wealth; connects him, so far 
as possible, with every Sonnet, but frames a new order, 
dating them all between 1585 and 1588, thus making 
Shakespeare the forerunner of the sonnet-movement 
of the ’nineties; and embodies a comparatively new and 
highly unpleasant interpretation of the whole matter, 
refusing to conceive of any 44 impersonal ” sonneteering 
on Shakespeare’s part. The whole exposition is 
preluded by an acidulous exposure of the changes of 
view undergone up to that date by Sidney Lee on the 
problems of motivation and declination. Such were 
the occupations of Shakespeare-criticism at the end 
of the century. 

Beyond a somewhat widespread leaning to the Mary 
Fitton theory, which had been skilfully set forth by 
Tyler, and supported by Archer, nobody could be 
said to have set up a new school, though Lee had made 
a considerable impression by his thesis that the Sonnets 
were in the main only literary exercises—a view 
widely held long before him. The clashing claims 
of Pembroke and Southampton to the enigmatic 
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? atUS rl L h % e r^ r \ the various possible identifica¬ 
tions of Mr. W. H.” as not the recipient but the mere 

procurer or collector of the Sonnets (Fleay’s theory 
being overlooked), continued to divide as in the paft 
the suffrages of the studious. 
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CHAPTER II 

NINETEENTH-CENTURY STUDY 

It is worth while, with the help of the well-read 
Dowden, to trace in detail the course of speculation 
thus far. The main features of the debate, all along, 
had been the confident presentments of some four or 
five main solutions by theorids who saw none of the 
difficulties of their own, but were keenly alive to those 
of the others. But the deadlock was of gradual 
production. Nathan Drake, in 1817, had an appar¬ 
ently free field for his Southampton theory, now that 
readers had been prepared by Malone to see at lead 
the majority of the Sonnets as addressed to a man. 
Very unfortunately, indead of making a close scrutiny 
of all the Sonnets singly, Drake and his sympathisers 
tended to promote the uncritical view of Malone, that 
the whole of the 126 Sonnets which conditute the bulk 
of the Quarto should be read as addressed to one man. 
The theory had not been put as without exceptions, 
but it tended to be adopted without exceptions, in 
mere readion againd the plainly false view previously 
prevailing, that the Sonnets in the mass are addressed 
to a woman. 

1. The long survival of the old view, set up by 
Benson, the publisher-editor of the medley of sonnets 
and poems issued as Shakespeare’s in 1640, and 
covered in Benson’s compilation by falsifications of 
the text, 1 is proof of the dominion of a quite un- 

1 These, altering in some cases the sex of the addressee, have suggested 
to some that Benson, in asserting in his preface that Shakespeare 
had in his lifetime avouched the “ purity ” of the Sonnets, had re¬ 
ferences to some current censure of them. But though Benson might 
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critical tafte ” for a period of more than a century, 
in which the Sonnets were but little noticed. Lintott’s 
reprint of the 1609 Quarto in 1709-10 was long 
followed by mere reprints of Benson. As late as 1771, 
^ Dublin reprint of Johnson’s edition 1 of the plays 
added a reprint of the Benson collection of 1640, with 
its falsified text, though Steevens had reprinted the 
Quarto in 1766, albeit with the opinion, expressed by 
him later, that the Sonnets were utterly worthless and 
unreadable. A mere attentive reversion (by Malone, 
in 1780) to the original Quarto text sufficed to dismiss 
Henson s figment, which seems to have been recom¬ 
mended (1) by a suspicion that to read the “male” 
Sonnets as such was to raise the most unpleasant 
issues; and (2) by the reasonable impression that a 
number even of the first 126 Sonnets are really 
addressed to one of the other sex. 


2. But even while Nathan Drake’s explanation 

^ u *1^) fir£t 126 Sonnets as largely though not 

wholly addressed to Southampton (a more judicial 

view than the later assumption that all were so 
addressed) was winning acceptance in the widening 
world of Shakespeare students, it was strenuously 
rejected by the younger James Boswell in the Variorum 


have had such an idea, he probably meant merely to claim that 
Shakespeare, by letting Thorpe’s Quarto pass current, had admitted 
the accuracy of the text—a proposition which certainly cannot £tand. 

Samuel Butler (The Sonnets of Shakespeare, 1899, p. 14) asserts 
that Johnson in 1771 published as the thirteenth volume of his edition 
of the Plays “ what professes to be Shakespeare’s Poems, but is in reality 
only a reprint of Benson’s medley, with the spelling modernised. No 
better proof of Johnson’s indolence, and, one is tempted to add, of 
his unfitness to edit Shakespeare at all, can be found. . . This 
aspersion recoils on the critic. Johnson had nothing to do with the 
Dublin edition of 1771, which was one of the ordinary Dublin 
“ piracies,” and which gave four other prefaces as well as Johnson’s, 
with Capell’s introduction and notes from other critics. Johnson 
seems never to have expressed any opinion on the Sonnets or on the 
editing of them. 
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edition of 1821; and already the Pembroke theory 
was being generated. Mr. B. Heywood Bright had 
privately laid it before the Rev. Joseph Hunter in 1819; 
though he did not publicly announce it till 1 832, when 
James Boaden began in the Gentleman s Magazine 
a series of articles, republished in book form in 1837, 
propounding the Pembroke and repelling the South¬ 
ampton theory on the grounds commonly urged in 
our own time. Drake had not pretended to identify 
Southampton with 44 Mr. W. H.,” thus giving the 
Pembroke party their chance to explain the initials. 

3. While efforts were thus being made to find a 
personal solution for the problem, Dyce, already a 
leading authority on Elizabethan drama, published his 
‘Memoir of Shakespeare’ (1832) with the Poems, 1 
in which he took up Boswell’s attitude. 44 I have long 
felt convinced,” he wrote, 44 after repeated perusals of 
the Sonnets, that the greater number of them was 
composed in an assumed chara£ler, on different subjefts, 
for the amusement of the author’s intimate associates 
but he concedes that Nos. 110 and 111 may 44 have an 
individual application to the poet.” This 44 unquanti¬ 
fied ” proposition has recurred frequently in various 
forms, but has never very successfully competed with 
the attempts to find a special recipient of Shakespeare’s 
homage. 

4. Coleridge, from whom more might have been 
expe&ed, contributed little to the critical £!udy of the 
Sonnets. In the Lectures on Shakespeare he does not 
deal with them, even in the seftion on 44 Shakespeare 
as a Poet generally ”; and in the ‘ Table Talk ’ (1 833), 
where he speaks of them as forming 44 in fa£t, a poem 
of so many stanzas of fourteen lines each,” he commits 
himself (with an eye on the new Pembroke theory) to 
the position that they 44 could only have come from a 
man deeply in love, and in love with a woman ”; 

1 Pickering’s Aldine edition of the British Poets. 
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Doets gh in he th eC< i 7 r iS l S t . Hat k WaS not uncommon for 
L , , • t . he Elizabethan period to treat of male 

exeunt to ^ ngU .f ge m S V Ch aS We couId not now use 
except to women.” Had he simply argued that a 

t n oTwo r ma ^ 1 itf , Sonnets are Probably addressed 

con,” g al1 « that footing, and P a s forming a 

problem is thus not faced by the chief critic of his 

J. More discrimination had been shown by Mrs 
Jameson her paper ' On the Love of Shakspeare •’ 

" 8 aS “r 1 ?” ' The R °™"« of Biography ’ 

lr ” trr; v ddressed ££5*^8 

Sri°fift v T P % n ’” She Wrk “' “ is th «= >ubjeft rf 
e nrSt fifty-five Sonnets is sufficiently clear here 

Eli S z 8 abfth°Ver b ' aP ?' iCat r S ° f her °” n ,heor y “ to 

thetoIpTr, H Se ±ht" “ % d “" 1 P d °1 of 

wrong With the ftyle; and she takes as also Addressed 

he oo°h nL f 9S ' h r d * 6th - »'> d the 97th and 

doutXy addreised°,o“l d t ^ thinks . “are un- 
she holds, muft have been addressed to a female” 

name e o C f° n no U ^ S ^ a ^ ■* “ I -jHce^it* the 

of Shakspeare m He b identifi ed with that 

of Desdemon ' 9 5 n’ 0 ” 8 * ? US * U ! ~ the creator 
and Viola and C 1Ct 3 j d Ophelia ar >d Imogen 
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succession of editors to weigh her suggestions as to 
the female declination of a number of the Sonnets 
declared by Malone to be addressed to a male. 

6. In 1838 appeared the work of Charles Armitage 
Brown, the friend of Keats, on ‘ Shakespeare’s Auto¬ 
biographical Poems,’ in which the Sonnets are con¬ 
fidently accepted as wholly personal, and divided into 
a series of six poems in sonnet Stanza, each ending 
with an appropriate envoy. This may be regarded 
as the firSt Step in the attempt at analysis which is 
forced on Students who see that the “ W. H.” problem 
is only a part of the whole. Though rightly insisting 
that the lyric value of the Sonnets is independent of 
the identity of “ Mr. W. H.,” Brown adopts the 
Pembroke theory on the view that a 44 MaSter William 
Herbert ” to whom Sonnets had been addressed might 
fitly be indicated as 44 Mr. W. H.” even when he had 
become an Earl. As we now know, Herbert was 
never 41 MaSter ” but always 44 the Lord Herbert.” 
But, apart from that issue, Brown brings no critical 
teSts to bear on his problems. Describing himself 
as 44 one who, however much he has read, has Studied 
nothing but Shakespeare for thirty years,” he sug¬ 
gests that Shakespeare wrote the Venus and the 
Lucrece before coming to London, and yet offers no 
intelligible chronology for the opening set of Sonnets, 
taking them as addressed to Herbert (who firSt came 
to London in 1598), yet closely akin to the Poems of 

I 593“4- 

It is interesting to note that Brown, while 44 not 
aware than an argument has been publicly attempted 
againSt the genuineness of the Sonnets,” mentions that 
44 many years ago it was urged to me in conversation, 
and it has since been told me (perhaps erroneously) 
that a disproval of their authenticity is in preparation.” 
AgainSl this he urges, along with better arguments, 
their publication, under Shakespeare’s name, during 
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his life, uncontradicled by himself or any other person _a 

plea obviously invalid. There is no recorded “ contra¬ 
diction ” by Shakespeare of any of the false ascriptions 
to him of other men s plays, because there was no 
channel for such record; though by chance we have 
Heywood’s account of Shakespeare’s displeasure over 
the frauds of the publisher of The Passionate Pilgrim. 

It is scarcely worth while to comment on the 
allusion to the “ frequent occurrence ” in the Sonnets 
of law phrases, which is observable in all his works 
and in no other author's." Brown is not singly to be 
censured for a reckless figment that is Still current 
among Shakespeareans who do not Study the reft of 
the Elizabethan drama. His moft original criticism 
is his verdift (p. 147) that, despite “ many Lanzas of 
wonderful beauty, the subjects of the Sonnets “ are 
uninteresting. The conceits and forced metaphors, 
which in his day seem to have been admired, may be 
forgiven by us; but the languid prolixity and monotony 
of cadence, pervading almoSt all the Stanzas, are weari¬ 
some to modern readers ” Such critical detachment on 
the part of an admiring Student, bent on proving 
Shakespeare s presence throughout the Sonnets, 

promises a judicial procedure, but none emerges! 

Brown s division of the series into six separate poems 
is as a whole quite arbitrary, seeing that in moSt of the 
grouped sets there are obvious breaks and new depar¬ 
tures which call on his own principles for further 

grouping. He, in faff, admits that some will not 
compose with any group. And nothing is ready 

Fnto e l 7 n f thC f HeS ’ in the Pushed order 7 

Z° esTetLrnrobr would have S 

Brown s attempt to vindicate Shakespeare from any 

of h.s performance; but that too is inconduafve^s 
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regards the Sonnets. He shows sound judgment in 
denying (with Lamb and Coleridge) that Shakespeare 

matters 7 he was led a&ray by Colliers forgeries, and 

on others he shows himself ill-read. . • 

7. Brown, however, had some influence in promoting 

the acceptance of the Pembroke theory. When 
Hallam in the following year accepted that as satis¬ 
factory (albeit declaring that it was impossible not to 
wish that Shakespeare had never written the Sonnets), 
saying nothing for the Southampton theory, the 
former might be said to have gained the lead But 
that theory, adopted rather than vindicated by 
has all along involved grave difficultieswhich ts 
champions have evaded. The.exigence of the W'} 1 

Sonnets cannot carry the inference that a the 
Sonnets to a man are addressed to a ^ William. 
And if we are to grant that Mr. W. H. is a like y 
dedicatory allusion, by a piratical but crafty publisher, 
to a nobleman who in his youth had, always been 
known as “ the (or my) Lord Herbert and who in 
1609 was the Earl of Pembroke, we cannot reasonably 
refuse to grant that the same publisher, for exactly 
the same kind of prudential reason, might disguise 
Southampton’s initials, H W., by reversing them 
If it was advisable to mystify the public as to the 
identity of the Earl of Pcmbolie m siicli a matter it 
was equally advisable to disguise the Earl of Southamp¬ 
ton. 4 And both considerations join to prompt the 
question (put by Minto solely as againft the Southamp¬ 
the public about the recipient of the Sonnets, he should 

have been pointed to in the dedication at all. 

8. Might not “ W. H ” be a “begetter in some other 

sense than “ inspirer ” ? George Chalmers 0797 ) 

had argued this in connection with his quaintly insane 
theory that the Sonnets (and Spenser’s Amoretti) 
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had. been addressed to Queen Elizabeth—a desperate 
proposition engendered by his difficulty in extricating 
himself from the blunder he had made by endorsing 
at the outset the forgeries of William Henry Ireland, 
exposed by Malone. The Anglo-Saxon begettan , 
Chalmers boldly claimed, originally meant juft get, 

obtain. His main theory effectively repelled inquiry 
on t e minor at the time; but the latter was inevitably 
resurrected. Boswell, in particular, adopted it in the 
anorum edition of 1821, in support of the further 
proposition that the Sonnets were wholly impersonal— 
merely the effusions of [Shakespeare’s] fancy, written 
U -P°i n ,Yf rious topicks for the amusement of a private 
circle. And Boswell, like the reft, accepted as 

Un ii ‘“‘ en & ea bl e assumption that the motley 

collection, vouched only by a piratical publisher and 

his jackal, muft be wholly of Shakespeare’s writing. 

It is almoft surprising that not till 1873 was the 
suggeftion openly made that W. H. may have been a 
mere printer_s error for W. S. This surmise, which had 
probably occurred to many, was publicly proclaimed 
m the laft century only by Dr. Ingleby and Mr. E. A. 
Brae; but they do not seem to have lengthily debated 
it, perhaps perceiving the difficulty that it oftensibly 
makes the publisher wish for the author the immor¬ 
tality promised him by “ our ever-living poet ”—that 
is, apparently, the said author. There is, as it happens, 
an arguable way out, to the effeft that immortality had 
been promised to Shakespeare by another “ ever-living 

poet,” to wit, Marlowe; but the theory of a printer’s 
error has found no acceptance. 

A ftanding difficulty for the holders of the Pembroke 
theory is the incompatibility of Herbert’s position at 
eighteen with the appeal to the youth in the Sonnets to 
save his house by marrying. Herbert had a brother 
living. Another and a vital crux is the impossibility 

1 Var. ed., xx, 220. 
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of reconciling the theory with any dating of any 
of the Sonnets before 1598, when Lord Herbert came 
to London as a youth of eighteen. Critics standing 
at various points of view, including Dowden, have 
recognised in the early Sonnets of the series not only 
a youthful quality, but a series of striking verbal and 
phrasal coincidences with the didtion and sentiment of 
the Venus and Adonis and some of the early plays, 
as well as a highly noteworthy parallelism between 
Sonnet 26 and the dedication to the Lucrece. But to 
adopt or seriously lean to the Pembroke theory appears 
to disable any man for the recognition of any force 
in that very reasonable argument. As it cancels the 
Pembroke theory in the main, it is looked at with a 
critically blind eye. 

This unbalancing effeft of the Pembroke solution 
takes a startling form in the case of the normally 
sober antiquary, Joseph Hunter, who in his 4 New 
Illustrations * of Shakespeare (1845) not only declared 
himself convinced by Boaden and C. A. Brown 
that Lord Herbert was “ Mr. W. H.,” but seriously 
argued (i, 228) that Beatrice’s pun on the letter H 
(M. Ado, iii, iv, 56) was meant to point to that 
young nobleman. Thus bemused, the scholar is 
ready to date the earliest Sonnets as late as 1600. 

9. In view of the difficulties all round, it was natural 
that Charles Knight, with his loyal apriorism, should, 
like everybody else, accept the whole Quarto as un¬ 
questionably Shakespearean, and should frame for his 
day a new schema (1841-4), in which “Mr. W. H.” 
the “begetter” is explained, after Chalmers, as the 
mere “ obtainer ” or procurer of the Sonnets for 
Thorpe; and a new order of these is conftru< 5 ted, in 
which (Group I) the punning Sonnets (135, 136, 143) 
figure as juvenilia; those on black eyes as early missives to 
the address of Anne Hathaway; others as sent to various 
persons of both sexes; some as vers de societe ; some 
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reproaching an unfaithful miftress or friend; while two 
other groups are made of (II) a number of the Sonnets 
of friendship, absence, estrangement, and expatiation; 
and (III) those to the beautiful youth, ideally and 
dramatically considered. This was recognisably an 
attempt to improve on the summary divisions of 
Brown; but like those it will not bear investigation. 
Save for the sensible positions (deriving from Drake 
and Boswell) that the 1-126 series is not consistently 
to be regarded as wholly addressed to one person, 
and that there may be in it both personal and im¬ 
personal pieces, Knight’s scheme is obviously unsatis¬ 
factory, as raising more difficulties than it removes 
Not only are his assignments to Anne Hathaway pure 
guesswork, and highly improbable at that, since they 
make Shakespeare forerun the sonneteering of the 
’nineties: his distribution of friendship Sonnets in two 
groups is without adequate motivation; and the total 
rearrangement is unconvincing, though his general 
argument againSt the Quarto order is unanswerable. 

10. It is surprising, on the other hand, to find 

Charles BathurSt, in his notably intelligent and original 

‘Remarks on Shakespeare’s Versification’ (1857), 

pronouncing the Sonnets “for the moSt part, evidently 

in order,” though not, as some 1 had said, that of a 

continuous series of poems. In the verse he sees no 

diversity; but he usefully points to the similar quality 

of that of in, 11, 1-16, 33-39, of the Comedy of Errors 

here noting ftyle and manner as apart from mere 
coincidences of phrase. 

Bathurft is the fir£t Shakespearean, apart from 
Coleridge (whom he does not quote though he at 
times had him in mind), to show a keen sense of 
versification; and when he fails to deteCt differences 
in the Sonnets we may reasonably be sure that such 
detection will not be very easy. But even as in regard 

The reference is doubtless to Coleridge. 
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to the plays he is at times hampered by unprepared¬ 
ness to see non-Shakespearean matter where it had not 
previously been suspeCted, it is to be inferred that in 
regard to the Sonnets he was less on the alert tor 
differences than he might have been had he not taken 
for granted that the contents of the Quarto are homo¬ 
geneous as to authorship, though discermbly varying 
in poetic value. Though they interested him greatly, 
the beSI impressing him as “ among the very finest 
poems that can be produced,” he did not Study them, 
as he did the plays, in comparison with contemporary 
work of the same kind. “ The Style,” he observes, 

“ is founded on Spenser, but more enriched. Had 
he examined the sonnets of Sidney, Daniel, and 
Drayton, he might have carried analysis further. 

ii In 1857 Dyce reprinted, with some alterations, 
in his own edition of the Plays, the Memoir he had 
contributed to the Aldine edition of the Poems in 
1832; but now referred only to Sonnet 121 as possibly 
reflecting Shakespeare’s “genuine feelings ”; though 
he modified his original declaration, “ I have long felt 
convinced,” to “ well-nigh convinced.” At this s* a g e > 
critical inquiry was turned into other channels by 
T. P. Collier’s publication of his second edition of the 
Plays, in which his manipulation of his “ MS. Cor¬ 
rector ” aroused the Storm of exposure which destroyed 
his critical and personal credit. No weight, therefore, 
was left either to his declaration that the Sonnets were 
evidently written at different periods, or that he had 
entirely abandoned the hypothesis that they were 
written “on behalf of friends”; and his assent to the 

“ obtainer ” theory counted for as little. 

12. In other forms than those put by Boswell, 
Knight, and Dyce, the “ impersonal ” theory continued 
to be heard of. An amateur, Robert Cartwright, in 
1859 edited the Sonnets in a new order of Four 
Parts, deciding for Southampton as the young recipient 
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and also as the Adonis of the Venus; but with the 
suggestion that Shakespeare may have selected a 
beautiful youth as object by way of “ quizzing ” the 
follies of sonneteering. The further theorem that 
Antony and Cleopatra embodies the persons of the 
Sonnets (Antony being Shakespeare; OCtavia, his 
wife; Cleopatra, the Dark Lady; Enobarbus, Southamp¬ 
ton; Lepidus, Marlowe; Sextus Pompeius, Herbert; 
and Menas, Thomas Thorpe!) effectively removed 
Mr. Cartwright from the field of serious discussion; 
though BarnSlorff’s “ Mr. William Himself” solution’ 
naturally one of the beSt remembered in the whole 
literature of the subject, did not suffice to discredit 
entirely his general hypothesis that the poet is apos¬ 
trophising his ideal self under the alternate guises of 
a youth and a miftress. 1 


13. Boswell’s and Knight’s and Dyce’s theory that 

the themes or episodes in the Sonnets are moStly 

“ poetical fictions ” was endorsed by Howard Staunton 

in his edition (1861), and continued to find adherents 

both in England and Germany; Delius giving it his 

virtual support in 1865. Meanwhile J. A. Heraud 

(1862) had carried the “ideal” view to ludicrous 

lengths, finding Sonnets 1-17 a ProteStant declaration 

againSl celibacy addressed to Shakespeare’s ideal 

self; the Dark Lady the “ black but comely ” bride of 

the Canticles; and the “better angel ” and the “ worsen 

spirit the Reformed Church and the Celibate Church 
respectively. 

14. In contract to this, the note of Taine fi86A 
has almost the effeCt of a recall to common sense- 
though that is not exaCtly the quality of the comment 
on the Sonnets in the ‘ Histoire de la LittCrat^re 
Angkise. A work which has aroused so many young 
British readers to a new curiosity about their literature 

translation, A Key ^oltha^espearf ^"sonnets, l86 ° (English 
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is to be leniently reviewed, however provoking it 
may have been found by their elders. But it is 
difficult to award Taine, as critic, more than the praise 
of stimulation. His foible as thinker is unguarded 
inference and generalisation rather formal than factual; 
and we might perhaps add that the foible of his brilliant 
Style is Stress. We get all these at the outset of the 
chapter on Shakespeare. At the close of that preceding 
we learn that he is but a duplicate of his corrivals, with 
a Stronger impulse. In the firSt paragraph of this he 
is the genius of extremes; in the second, “ the irregu¬ 
larities, the successes, the passions . . . which we 
meet in his life are pretty much those that we find every¬ 
where else and the Stratford myths are woven into 
the presentment. Yet on the premiss that in Shakes¬ 
peare “ all comes from within,” circumstances counting 
for little, there follows the conclusion that the aStor’s 
life disordered the poet’s character. “ Nos habitudes 
fran£aises d’analyse et de logique,” which Taine 
modestly confesses to be disturbed by the spectacle 
of Shakespeare, do really seem to have gone out of 
a£tion for the moment. 

The final conception formed of Shakespeare by 
Taine appears to be 1 that in him mental activity was 
a play of temperament, imagination, and pure passion, 
uncontrolled by what we specify as judgment or 
reason—an aesthetic fallacy so crude as to make us doubt 
our grasp of his meaning. But it seems to dominate 
his view of the Poems and Sonnets as well as of the 
Plays, though at the end of the firSt section we have 
the surmise that after all the poet was a solid person 
with a solid head and a real self-control. The other 
view recurs all the same. Thus on a citation of the 

1 See the end of his section i, the end of his chapter i,and again the 
passage (sec. iii) : “ His dominant faculty is the impassioned imagina¬ 
tion, freed of the restraints of reason and morals.” But compare the 
end of section i. 
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Venus stanza beginning, “ Lo, hear the gentle lark,” 
we have the comment: “Admirable debauch of 

and ° f Ve 7 e ’ d -q u -ting nevertheless 
such a temperament can lead far. No lady of pleasure 

m London who had not Adonis on her table.” ? A later 

rench critic has juftly repugned “ le cant anglais ”; 

but Tame seems to have taken the good Frenchman’s 

p easure in exposing English immorality. 1 One can 

logk^ 11 ™ 1 " m that Conne<5hon to the French cant of 

tha^°“ ‘Tr ne ’ in Seai ° n ’ ' lt h ° lds of Shakespeare 

that the sweet abandonment of love ’ has been the 

great employment of his life.” In his second seftion! 

ftruck out with an energy which gives us vertigo. . S 
Venus and Adonis is the sensual ecstasy of a Correggio’ 
insatiable and inflamed.” When we turn for Our¬ 
selves to the (relatively) machine-made Lucrece— 
especially after re-reading the critic’s suggestions that 
the poet may have escaped the perils of h!sover flowing 
imagination by the force thereof, and that, like GoetlO 
he liberated himself from passion by putting it in his 
poetry we are moved to wish that our aOalvS?had 

drunkenness; and whether a sonneteer who figures 

write with irony rather than, in Taine’s woX with 

deep impudicities of soul, such as are to be met 

only in the alcoves of courtesans.” The “cant 

apparently is „„t without French rivals 
Odi et amo is a sufficiently annnnh . . rlvalI 7 - 

extension of it to Catullus. d a hazardous 

admiradon^B.^j^f.^'i^ec^n)^y^English wwneifand 3 family *jffe er ° US 
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The moSt really noteworthy aspedt of Taine’s treat¬ 
ment of the Sonnets, for our inquiry, is his disregard 
of the latterly normal English assumption that Son¬ 
nets 1-126 are all addressed to a male. Making no 
reference to Mrs. Jameson, he does not even discuss 
the point: he simply takes Sonnets 95, 98, 99, and 
by implication others of the firSt series, as palpably 
addressed to a woman or women. This, however, 
does not seem to have aroused any discussion among 
English Shakespeareans, the view taken of 95, indeed, 
being untenable; though the presentment of Shake¬ 
speare as given up to sexual passion all his life was to 
bear English fruit, with English acclamation, in our 
own time. The recent memory of that, therefore, is 
a bar to any quasi-nationaliSt censure of the theorising 
of Taine, who had at least a variety of views. 

15. In the year of the birth-centenary (and perhaps 
prepared for that occasion) appeared ‘ The Life and 
Genius of Shakespeare,’ by Thomas Kenny, which 
forms an interesting exception to the general run of 
English biographical Study of Shakespeare, and has 
met with very little notice or criticism. 1 Kenny’s view 
is, in brief, that Shakespeare is the greatest of poets, but 
that he had a u slight ” and retiring personality. In 
accordance with this view, he finds (p. 100) that though 
the Sonnets and the Poems “ are distinguished by great 

sweetness of language and imagery, and, above all . . . 

display that rapid, acute sensibility which is the very 
life breath of imaginative genius and though “ the 
sonnets in particular form perhaps the nioSt Striking 
revelation of individual character which the whole 
world of letters supplies,” 2 they u never ascend into the 

1 Kenny’s book appears to have had small sale. T. he present writer, 
who from his youth up scanned everything on Shakespeare that he 
could lay hands on, never met with it till recent years. Elze is the only 
biographer who discusses it. 

2 A strange extravagance, in view of Montaigne and Rousseau. 
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higher and wider regions of passion and invention. . . . 
They are marked by no originality or vigour of concep¬ 
tion, by no especial brightness or rapidify of expression 
. . . his whole work is feeble, diffuse, indisTndt 
without any concentrated intere^ of thought or feeline. 

here is not a single sonnet, or a single passage in 
he poems, which the world greatly cares to remember.” 
It is unnecessary at this time of day to answer such 

pseudo-paradoxical criticism, which so Langely contra- 

part derives from Hallam, may be^ in a measure worJh 
considering, though not accepting. “ The poems ” 
says Kenny (here perhaps echoing Hazlitt), “ refledf 

individuality enabled him the more readily to re^ore its 

hseTh’f 8 ' dem u nt m . this baId antit ^ es is may suggest 

16 ^ d °- ne u with the S °™et problem. 

16. Kenny s book might, had he met with it have 

? T d by G ^ aV Riime lin, who at that period 
(1866) led the temporary “ Anti-Shakespeare ” move¬ 
ment in Germany; but the cue does not seem to have 

proceeded' ^ahT" and s ' he ^ rma " So "»« ligature 
p oceeaed mainly on Southamptonian lines with 

G:z^~ c :: no tl,e m ^ kai > K -"y «-<&■* ». 

■ 7 - 1 -. T. Palgrave, on the other hand l iS6c ed 

r So , CySS^h° n t SO "" etS "°‘ 

autobiography of Danteh^early daytT e^and* adhered 

two Sonnets. He'omittedfou r^bu^m T 7 ! tllat PaJ g ra ve omitted 
nefted with the ^ “ COn ' 

unsuited for the world at large.” He m’zl* Warinth ° f colouring 
authenticity as to any. ^ a ^ es no su ggeAion of non- 
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to the identification of Herbert with the chief subject; 
while the American E. A. Hitchcock (1865) reverted 
to the 41 ideal ” plane for a conception of that subject 
as the Spirit of Beauty, with Reason for its masculine 
and the affections for its feminine side. 

18. Meantime the American commentator, Richard 
Grant White, had rejeCted the Southampton theory 
in the opening volume (1865) ot his edition ol Shake¬ 
speare, pronouncing the Pembroke theory “ alone 
worthy of serious consideration,” though he found 
Armitage Brown’s division of the Sonnets into six 
series “ merely arbitrary,” and the assumption of a 
single male subjeCt untenable, even apart from the 
laSt series. Accordingly he adopted the “ procurer 
solution, and, admitting that “ begetter ” never did 
really carry that meaning, accepted it as an affectation 
of Thorpe’s. As Thorpe had actually prefixed a 
dedication at once impudent and fantastic to his edition 
of Marlowe’s version of the FirSt Book of Lucan, 
this was a warrantable inference; but the critic did not 
proceed to ask whether Thorpe’s standards of be¬ 
haviour leave us with any warrant for the genuine¬ 
ness of the ascription of the entire body of the Sonnets 
to Shakespeare. 

White’s chief contribution to the debate is his 
sensible suggestion that “ a doting mother ” might 
have commissioned the firSt seventeen Sonnets, which 
are inexplicable as being volunteered by the young 
Shakespeare to an adored friend. Yet, adds "White, 
“ I hazard this conjecture with little confidence. 
Much less appealing is his Strange suggestion that the 
Sonnets, “ like the plays, had been sold, and were not 
properly under [Shakespeare’s] control”-—a hypo¬ 
thesis offered to account for the non-publication by him 
of poems which the critic avowedly cannot conceive 
of his wishing to publish. Equally unsatisfactory is 
the insistence that such Sonnets as Nos. 62, 63, and 
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73 could very well have been written “in those days ” 
Armitage Brow!!! 5 pnme - a view Piously put by 

* 9 .’ At f this , .^age, Gerald Massey found a good 
p ning or his elaborate and ingenious solution 1 
of the problem by a division of the Sonnets into personal 
and dramatic, combining the Southampton and the 
■tierbert claims by identifying Herbert with “ W. H ” 

nri P r °^ Urer ’” and Ringing both personages into‘a 
private drama in which Shakespeare firll exhorts 
Southampton to marry, and later arts as mouthpiece 
for him and Elizabeth Vernon in turn in respetf: of 
their loves and jealousies, besides commenting in his 
own person on their affairs and those of Lady Rich- 
whde Herbert contributes some sonnets of his own! 

I he firit suggestion of the kind had come from Mrs 
Jameson. Massey’s eloquence and confidence made 
a number of converts, and convinced the German- 
Swiss Fritz Krauss, who produced (1872) a new trans- 
kt.on of the firft I2 6 Sonnets arranged i„ Z “"of 
Masseys schema; as BodenStedt had previouslv 
arranged his translation in four parts, apparently with 
an eye to Cartwright But Massey’s detailed inter- 

fnrf f° n K- b A- ng Wh °J 7 sub j e ^ve, incapable of any 

its face at many points, found no adherentsamong the 

?oncre S te° n d t C V tlC f Engknd; and its reduftion to 
concrete detail of the quite plausible surmise that 

Shakespeare wrote many of the Sonnets /or other persons 

(as Drayton avows having done in one case) probably 

1 Shakespeare’s Sonnets Never Before IntertreteJ ,9. A A o .a 
under title The Secret Drama of Shakespeare’so nnets 87a Ren 
Jn a limited edition, 1888. Massev’s a- l * 72 * Re P* 

in a Quarterly Review artic^L'ttd^^^ 

Hi 

PP. 89-90). The reference ipSStT “hSS. ^ 
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set up di£tru£t of all such speculation. At an early 
£lage Massey had surmised that certain Sonnets (96, 
130, 145, I5i> 153), ln respe<ft of ‘"bad workman¬ 
ship,” were non-Shakespearean, and assigned them to 
Pembroke. Later, he dropped this theory and made 
Shakespeare write 96 for Elizabeth Vernon, and the 
others “ for Mailer Will Herbert.” He had no te£ls 
save an intuition which varied. When, again, we 
find Sonnets 29 and 30 confidently explained as 
written on behalf of Southampton, our faith fails us. 
The barely plausible is treated as the certain. 

This was the more unfortunate because some of 
Massey’s primary positions were really strong. When, 
for instance, he writes, “ It is a matter of natural and 
therefore of Shakespearean necessity that such a 
sonnet as No. 48 can only be spoken to a woman by a 
man,” though he instantly evokes the rejoinder that it 
is more fitly to be conceived as addressed by a woman 
to a man, he indicates a path of scrutiny that has not 
been adequately followed. Such lines as 

But thou to whom my jewels trifles are 

and 

Within the gentle closure of my breast 


alike suggest a woman speaker; while the latter sets up 
the further surmise that the Sonnet may be written for 
her rather than by her. And though both hypotheses 
induce doubt as to whether the author is really Shake¬ 
speare, despite his “ quiet closure of my brea£l ” in the 
Venus ( 1 . 782) 1 he may conceivably have afted as a 
woman’s mouthpiece. But to go beyond that and 
assume the speaking person to be either Southampton 
addressing (through his poet) Elizabeth Vernon, or 
that lady so addressing him, is to pretend to certitude 
where it is not rationally attainable. 

1 Here, indeed, the use of the phrase by Adonis may seem to argue 
for its use by a male in the sonnet. But the “ gentle ” is a significant 
modification. 
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Of much more concrete importance, for the practical 
critic, are Massey’s comment (*) on “ A God in love,” 
in Sonnet no, which has been ignored, I think, by 
u “? commentators—even by Professor Alden— 
though the question is of special interest; and (b) his 
proposition (ed. 1888, p. 48) that Sonnet 26, usually 
treated as an envoy to the preceding, is properly to be 
regarded as a missive sent to Southampton with the 
manuscript of the Venus, soliciting his patronage for 
the printing. Had Massey always been so clair¬ 
voyant his performance as a whole would have been 
more durable. But of course Dowden paid no heed, 
borne of Massey’s emendations were good, and have 
been found acceptable ; but one of the beft, lose 
tor leave in Sonnet 73, 1. 14, has been overlooked. 

probably the poet wrote leese, as has been conjectured 
by Butler.) 1 J 

20. Small acceptance, naturally, was won by the 
bold proposition of Philarete Chasles, 2 effusively 
adopted by Bolton Corney (1862), that the dedication 
l ^ , r P e s Quarto should be read in the sense “ to 
the only begetter . . . Mr. W. H. wisheth all hap¬ 
piness . . ., leaving “ the well-wishing adventurer ” 

\ Verb ’ T . he “ W ‘ H *” of M - Chasles was at 
nmt Herbert, an inference discarded by him later 

in favour of William Hathaway, Shakespeare’s brother- 

ln-law, who was held likely to be the possessor of the 

That hypothesis had been previously put forward 

by an Edinburgh Shakespearean, Samuel Neil. But 

in the total lack of evidence for Hathaway’s intervention 

that solution, despite its primary appeal, and some 

backing from H. W. Hudson (1872), has finally found 

hardly more favour than Farmer’s singularly unlucky 

guess at William Harte, the poet’s nephew (soon 

discovered to have been born in 1600); and less favour 

1 The present writer made the same emendation independently 
Essay rep. in L Angle ter re au Seizieme Sttcle 1870 P 
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than was earned by Tyrwhitt’s guess of a William 
Hughes from the “ Hews ” of Sonnet 20. 

Apart from his quaint fantasy about the syntax of 
the dedication, and his bad guess at William Hatha¬ 
way, Chasles writes of the Sonnets with a good deal of 
judgment, making fit fun of the symbolism of Barn- 
ftorff and others. On the other hand, he seems to 
have been the fir ft to hint at what we may now term the 
Butler theory, though he did not elaborate it. 1 He 
was at pains to copy all the Sonnets with his own hand, 
ftudying and commenting them for ten years with a 
view to an edition (which never appeared), and further 
to get access to a copy of the 1 609 Quarto. Of the 
purport of the Sonnets he took an ecleftic view, finding 
them all personal, but certainly not addressed, even 
as to the majority, to one man. Some he ranks as 
youthful follies; a dozen or fifteen he held for exercises 
in verse-making; nine or ten others “ consecrated to 
a great lady unknown, 2 objeft of the moft humble and 
the moft: tender devotions ”; eight or ten “ cries of 
the heart ” of the ftrolling aftor; some twenty addressed 
to Southampton, the patron; about a dozen, souvenirs 
de voyage ; twenty-five or thirty admonitory of a gifted 
but libertine youth, probably Pembroke; ten or fifteen 
to the fickle lady musician; twenty more implicating 
the youth and the lady; “ a dozen magnificent sonnets 
in favour of Essex conquered and Southampton 
prisoner”; one againft the queen; and about twenty 
others of regret, repentance, and melancholy. But 
there is no detailed exposition; and the considerable 
English reputation of Chasles did not avail to win 
attention to his more reasonable speculation as againft: 
his unhappy reading of Thorpe’s dedication. That was 

1 UAngleterre au Seizibme Sidc/e , 1879, p. 77. 

2 This idea is found also in Taine, who may have adopted it from 
Chasles. It is not, however, developed in the later theory about Mary 
Fitton. 
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vaiHy tr u mpeted by Bolton Corney, who, however, 

held the Sonnets to be mere poetical exercises written 

Southampton, but presented in print to him by 

Mr. W. H.” — William Herbert. Nor did the 

assent of Francois Vidtor Hugo to the Southampton 

theory (in his rearranged French translation, 1862) 

add to the vogue of that, his general interpretation 

being fancifully arbitrary, in accordance with his new 
order. 


2 I. No more acceptance, probably, was won by the 

treatise of Richard Simpson, entitled 4 An Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Shakespeare’s Sonnets’ (1868). 
The thesis is that they embody the philosophy of Love 
as expounded by Plato and by Boethius, and developed 
by Italian poets and philosophic essayists. For 
Simpson (pp. 5-6), “ W. H” was “either the Earl of 
Southampton, or some other young man of birth and 
wealth, wit and beauty, who had travelled into Italy 
and come back brimming over with academes and 
love philosophy, with Petrarch and Platonism, upon 
which he disputed with Shakespeare, and by his dis¬ 
cussions begot the Sonnets.” This description, as it 
happens, will suit neither Southampton in 1590-3 
nor Pembroke in 1598. But, all the same, “Love’s 
Labour’s Lost exhibits the Court of Navarre forming 
itself into 4 a little academe,’ the members of which 
wrote and recited sonnets and commented upon them. 

Shakespeare’s own sonnets were evidently written 
under similar circumstances.” 


This assumption involves the further one that the 
Sonnets were published by Shakespeare’s wish and 
authority. Ignoring the peculiar title, Simpson finds 
\P* 36) that the Quarto bears none of the marks of 
surreptitious and unauthorised publication which are 
so conspicuous in the original quarto editions of the 
several plays. The printing is exceptionally corredt 
for the time. . . . The latter statement simply 
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cannot Stand, the text of the Ouarto being much less 
correCt than that of the Poems; while the bracket 
indications of omission at the end of Sonnet 126 show 
that the printer could not consult the author. In the 
light of the “ philosophy of Love ” theory, Simpson 
explains, the Sonnets u appear to be articulated and 
arranged with rare subtlety and care.” So much the 
worse, the critical reader muSt feel, for the theory. 
That is, in fa< 5 t, a wholly indemonstrable thesis that all 
the changing topics of the Sonnets are but applications 
of some of the Platonic and Italian themes of the three 
kinds of love, the vulgar or sensual, the love of the 
mind, and the universal, in which “ Love is theology, 
logic, morals, politics, natural hiStory and aStronomy. 
It is the sphere of which all sciences are superficial 

segments.” 

Save for a well-taken point (p. 75) as to the difficulty 
of reconciling a number of the Sonnets with any one 
<c personal ” interpretation, the treatise does but sub¬ 
stitute the hopelessly complicated problem of a poetical 
allegory for the concrete problems which face the 
Student. In the light of Simpson’s later compilation, 
‘ The School of Shakespeare ’ (1878), one can realise 
the fatality of his caSt of mind. With much learning 
and diligence he tables a series of propositions as to 
Shakespeare’s connection with a set of old plays 
never otherwise assigned to him, without a shred of 
either internal or external evidence to bear him out. 
44 Addled eggs ”—Fleay’s verdiCt on the 4 School ’— 
fits equally the thesis of the treatise. 

22. Henry Brown, in his turn, found some 250 
subscribers for his treatise, 4 The Sonnets of Shake¬ 
speare Solved [sic], and the MyStery of his Friendship, 
Love and Rivalry Revealed ’ (1870), but supplied them 
only with an adaptation of the Herbert theory to the 
purposes of a new analysis of the two series into 
(0 satires on the sonneting of ideal mistresses; (2) auto- 
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biographical poems; and (3) a celebration of the mar¬ 
riage of Shakespeare’s Muse to Herbert—the “ only 
begetter.” Incidentally, Shakespeare makes love to the 
Dark Lady only because she is beloved by his friend, 
who is his other self; and the Sonnets of that series 
are 44 pre-eminently parodies.” Taking this view, 
Brown is quite convinced that 44 Shakespeare gave 
instructions to Thorpe as to the dedication.” Dowden, 
who benevolently pronounces Brown’s paraphrases 
of the Sonnets to be 44 often really helpful,” does not 
mention that in his view the 44 fickle maid full pale ” 
of A Lover’s Complaint 44 seems to be no other than 
Queen Elizabeth.” Naturally Brown’s doCtrine did 
not evoke enthusiasm; and his theories that the 44 rival 


poet ” was Sir John Davies, and that in Jonson’s 
Epicoene “ Sir John Daw represents Shakespeare, and 
Sir Amorous La Foole Herbert, drawn to the life,” 
found no currency. 44 Daw,” and 44 Sir John,” in 
Brown’s opinion, may have been suggested to Jonson by 
Greene’s allusion to Shakespeare in the Groat’s Worth 
of Wit as a Johannes Fadtotum and a 44 daw arrayed 
in our plumage.” The faft that Greene said 44 crow,” 
not 44 daw,” gave no trouble. Dowden, who could see 
in Fleay’s early essay nothing but the extravagances, 
does not seem to have been disturbed by these flights. 

23. Meanwhile, despite Barnftorff, German criticism 
had in the main fleered a conservative course, largely 
following Gervinus, who in his copious monograph 
on Shakespeare (1849; fourth edition, 1872) found 
the Southampton theory the moft probable, and the 
initials of the dedication to have been a calculated 


device. 44 Begetter,” for Gervinus, meant 44 inspirer.” 
Delius, leaning to Boswell and Knight, had preferred 
“procurer”; Sievers (1866), dating all the Sonnets 
early, took the Southampton side; as did Bodenftedt 
in 1862; and as did H. von Friesen (1874) with 
modifications, but keeping the dates between 1590 
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and 1595. Carl Karpf (1869) reverted to Barnftorf- 
fian mysticism, making Shakespeare’s sonnet-subjeft: 
his own genius, and the Dark Lady his Muse; an idea 
apparently accepted in part by Fleay in 1875; but 
sober Kreyssig (1864—74) insisted on real motives and 
experience for moft of the Sonnets, while recognising 
in some of them “ light poetical exercises ” in the mode 
of the period. Thus did that view chronically recur. 

Ulrici, again, 1 came regretfully to the conclusion 
that neither the Southampton nor the Pembroke theory 
can be sustained, and that we “ muft admit that we do 
not know, nor can we even guess, to whom the mys¬ 
terious dedication was addressed.” For the reft, he 
repels “ the vagaries of Neil and Massey,” and at the 
same time deprecates the tendency of his friend Delius 
to reduce the Sonnets to u poetical exercises.” Elze, on 
the other hand, 2 rejefting with Ulrici the identifica¬ 
tion of “ W. H.” with either of the earls, embraced the 
“ obtainer ” theory, and pronounced Neil’s “ William 
Hathaway ” solution “ the one hypothesis above all 
others that seems moft plausible,” but with Ulrici found 
the “ romances ” of C. A. Brown and Massey “ abso¬ 
lutely untenable.” For the reft, Elze was at pains to 
repel the attack of Kenny on the moral charafter 
revealed by the Sonnets. 

24. Of fresher intereft was the essay of Karl 
Goedeke, in the Deutsche Rundschau of March, 1877, 
tracing (it would seem, for the firft time) the varying 
uses of thou and you in addressing the recipients of the 
Sonnets—a clue which has in recent years received 
some attention, but appears to yield no light, the 
two forms being apparently used indifferently by 
other sonneteers of the period. Goedeke’s general 

1 Third edition of his ‘ Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art,’ 1874 (English 
translation, 1876). 

2 William Shakespeare , a Literary Biography (German edition, 1876; 
English translation, 1888). 
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conclusion, that the Sonnets are addressed alike to real 
and to imaginary persons, and his special discoveries 
that Sonnet 38 is addressed to Queen Elizabeth, 

t^«? 4 \. 4 ^’ 48 ’ 5 °’ 5 r > 97 to Shakespeare’s wife, and 
108 to his son Ham net, might have encouraged prompt 

n ™f , 0 / hl ? thou , and 7 ou ” problem, had not 
Uowden taken it up and tabulated the fails. 

25. In England, matters in the main went otherwise. 

r urmvall, in his charaAeriAically vivacious and ver¬ 
nacular introduction to the Leopold Shakespeare 
(. i8 77 ), spent much labour on arranging the Sonnets in 
a multitude of groups, identifying the male addressee 
always as Will and thus rejeAing the Southampton 
heory, which he flouted without examination. Beyond 
accepting Minto’s identification of the rival poet as 
Chapman the energetic director of the New Shakspere 
Society did little to advance the problem of the Sonnets. 
Mmto, one of the moil independent and sagacious 
minds of his generation, as free of the fields of philo¬ 
sophy and logic as of that of literature, ditinguished 
himself in Shakespeare matters chiefly by the well- 
documented thesis laA referred to; his adoption of the 
Pembroke sdution of the “ W. H.” riddle failing to 
justify itself by disposal of the counter-case. His very 
interesting ascription to Shakespeare of a compli¬ 
mentary Sonnet to Florio will be examined in a later 
section. It does not appear to have won any assent. 

Everything that Minto wrote, indeed, deserves to 
be well weighed; but without defleAion from a deep 
respeA for his notably original critical judgment I can 

now^H £ K VC aIWay c S ' hoU & ht his originality could 

whTm tt K e SWayed ’ ln , Hterar y ma «ers, more by 
whim than by science; and the specialism in detail 

that is requisite in the Audy of Shakespearean problems 

was less his forte than a large vision for lame issues 
A master in abAraA logic, he was less consummate, 

Charden flics of English Pods from Chaucer t0 Shirlc, ,87a 
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though normally acute, in concrete estimate. 1 His 
induction up to Chapman as the rival poet is the 
soundest made in that connexion. His verdift 
(anticipated by Henry Brown) that the Sonnets after 
126 were all “exercises of skill, undertaken in a spirit 
of wanton defiance and derision of commonplace ”; 
his adherence to the Pembroke theory; and his opinion 
that contemporaries would all understand Pembroke to 
be “Mr. W. H.,” are not of that order. Sonnet 130 
may be a skit upon the ninth of Constable’s Diana 
collection; but many of the laSt twenty-eight admit of 
no such interpretation. As to the Pembroke theory, 
Minto never meets the difficulties—not even the 
elementary difficulty that Lord Herbert was not the 
sole prop of his house, and therefore could not be said 
to tend to “ ruinate ” it by not marrying early. I agree 
with him that Sonnet 107 appears to point to the death 
of Elizabeth; but his assertion that that opinion is 
“ indisputable ” is a levity in view of the multiplicity 
of dissent. 

26. Professor Spalding also, in an essay in the 
Gentlemans Magazine of March, 1878, took the 
Pembroke side, but without contributing any noticeable 
new light; and the same may be said of the sketch of 
Shakespeare’s life by W. M. Rossetti, 2 who also took 
the Pembroke view. David Main, one of Massey’s 
semi-converts, gave him some support in his ‘ Treasury 
of English Sonnets ’ (1880) while taking Pembroke, 
as did Massey, to be “W. H.,” in respeCt that he had 
provided the “ copy ” for the publisher. The balance 
of English votes thus far, as Professor Gollancz (him¬ 
self a Southamptonian) admitted in his ‘ Temple ’ 
edition of the Sonnets (1894), was on the Pembroke 
side of things. 

1 

1 He was one of the firft to deliver a judgment at once judicial 
and sympathetic in the case of Poe. 

2 Lives of Famous Poets , 1877. 
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27. The eighth decade of the century, it will have 
been noted, had been particularly fertile in discussion 
on the Sonnets; and towards the close it produced some 
signal extravagances; three of them hailing from 
Australia. G. S. Caldwell firft announced ‘ Sir Walter 

S a , Ie i, gh the author of Shakspere’s Plays and Sonnets ’ 
(Melbourne, 1877), intimating that Sonnets 71, 72, 

73, and 74 “to my mind afford proof than which 
nothing could be Wronger of the identification of 
Raleigh as the author,” they being “ addressed by 
Raleigh to his wife, when he was lying under sentence 
or death in 1603 ; while some others are addressed 

by Raleigh to Queen Elizabeth, and No. 37 is a tribute 
to Prince Henry. Besides, Raleigh was wounded in 
1596, and made lame for the reft of his life, which faft, 
applied to Sonnets 37 and 89, appears to have given 
Mr. Caldwell his theory. Three years later, G. 

• - ^ put forth in an Auftralian 

review the revelation that the 126 Sonnets were 

addressed to an illegitimate son of the poet, probably 

by a woman of high rank. In the same year (1880) 

William Thomson, an Auftralian Baconian, discovered 1 

that the Sonnets were written by Bacon in 1600, for 

presentation by Lord Herbert to the Queen, by way of 

winning back her favour for Essex; though she herself 

was indicated as a black beauty in respeft of her latter 
hoftility to him. 

*" the Allowing year, again, Mrs. C. F. Ashmead 
Windle, of San Francisco, was allowed to read a paper 
to the New Shakspere Society, then near its end 
announcing Bacon as the author of the Plays therein 
expressing “ an Enigma under a veiled Allegory ” to 
which the Sonnets are somehow a key, as combining 
a transcendent idealism with pathetic self-portraiture 
Mrs. Windle s self-eftimate, as cited by Dowden, fitly 

l8 ; o r ^ Renascence Drama; or. History made Visible, Melbourne, 
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rounds his notice of her. “ I find,” she writes, “ that 
my penetration into, and unfolding of the inmoil mind 
and heart of, these plays, is a realisation ot the deepest 
reach of sympathetic intuition of which the human 
intellefl and soul are capable—only short of that 
attained by the immortal dramatist himself.” 

28. The transition from these lambent lunacies to 
Dowden’s own preceding Introduction to the Sonnets 
muil have been calming to conservative minds, of 
whom he was the fitting guide. Always broadly and 
studiously intelligent, and rarely open to a recon¬ 
structive idea, he left the problems of the Sonnets very 
much as he found them, producing the firil adequately 
annotated edition, but throwing no new light on any 
of the issues indicated in the motley literature he had 
so faithfully surveyed, save in so far as he lucidly 
arrayed the considerations which tend to make the 
Sonnets intelligible on the traditional lines—the 
passionateness of male friendship in the Renaissance, 
the share in Shakespeare of the normal sensual man, 
and his inferable share of bitter experience. 

One of the firSl to examine the enigma of Willobie 
his Avisa, with its tantalising allusions to H. W. 
and W. S., “ the new a£lor and the old player,” 

Dowden argued, justly enough, that its data conned ill 
with the drama of the false friend and the Dark Lady 
in the Sonnets. Other enigmas he faces and “ passes 
on.” For him, though he sees the opening Sonnets to 
be early in Style and phrasing, and therefore quite 
intradlable to the Pembroke hypothesis, he in efte6t 
endorses the whole Pembroke theory by making the male 
addressee always a “Will ”; and yet he gives harbour¬ 
age to both theories by dating the Sonnets between 
1592 (when Daniel gave the lead) and 1605. No 
Sonnet was by him rejected: all were for him Shake- 
peare’s; and “no arrangement which has been pro¬ 
posed is as good as that of the Quarto.” 
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One of the latent of the serious treatises noticed by 
Dowden in his survey of i 88 i is an essay by E. Stengel 
in the Englische Studien of that year. Dowden faith¬ 
fully reproduces the new order given for the Sonnets 
in that essay, which puts No. 26 as the dedication, as 
did Krauss in his translation of 1872. The order is 
stated, but not examined. And though Goedeke’s 
notation of the 44 thou ” and 44 you ” enigma is con¬ 
sidered, it is only to justify the Quarto order by showing 
that in the firSt fifty Sonnets you is very rare; that in 
the next fifty* thou and you approach to numerical 
equality; that in the next twenty-six thou is usual and 
you exceptional; and that in the Sonnets to the miStress 
thou is invariable. He does not draw the reasonable 

inference that the Sonnets of Part II are probably 
early. 

29. A new departure, to no good end, was made 
by the then popular writer Charles Mackay in an 
article entitled “A Tangled Skein Unravelled ” in 
the Nineteenth Century number for August, 1894. 
Mackay thought the hypothesis of an imaginary 
addressee for the firSt seventeen Sonnets 44 certainly 
tenable and worthy of consideration,” but pre¬ 
ferred to regard them as addressed to 44 Mr. William 
Herbert” (p. 244); and proceeds later to assume 
(p. 246) that the 44 Will ” Sonnets were written by 
Herbert to the dark and beautiful Christina Bruce, 
afterwards Countess of Devonshire, whose husband 
was IVilliam Cavendish. That being settled, the 
44 well-wishing adventurer ” proceeds to deal with the 
Sonnets ostensibly referring to the dramatic profession, 
of which he finds no fewer than sixteen—30, 37, 38, 
40, 80, 82, 83, 85, 86, 89-91, 110-13—were not 
written by Shakespeare either. 44 From internal and 
circumstantial evidence [not specified] they appear 
to have been written by Christopher Marlowe.” The 
only noticeable explanation is that whereas Shakespeare 
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could, not say that IVIarlowe spent all his might 
(Sonnet 80) in praising Southampton, Marlowe could 
say it of Shakespeare. “ Both your poets, ergo, 

were Shakespeare and Marlowe. 

Another large batch of Sonnets are no less expedi¬ 
tiously disposed of by arguing, justly enough, that 
those confessing old age, 62-3, 73-4? cann °t well be 
“ personal ” on Shakespeare’s part; with the liberal 
corollary that they muSt be part of a series in which the 
poet dramatises for his own satisfaction the career of 
Leicester in regard to the Queen. Thus are accounted 
for Nos. 49, 57, 58, 62-9, 104-7, 113, 1 14, 118-22, 

128, 140, 141, 142. With comparative moderation, 
the discoverer abstains from suggesting that the 
Sonnets in question were ever presented. The British 
public, however, seems to have treated the entire 
exposition with a coldness which the discoverer can 
hardly have anticipated. . 

30. Apart from the vigorous renewal of the strife 
over the Pembroke and Southampton theories, Sonnet 
literature for a decade or two adhered mainly to the 
trodden paths. The introduction to the Canter¬ 
bury ’ edition of the Sonnets by William Sharp (1885) 
completely capitulates to the Pembroke-b itton case, 
which is treated as praCtically proved; and also endorses 
the current assumption that the first 126 Sonnets are 
all addressed to one young male recipient. But Sharp 
independently advances the interesting argument 
(p. 24) that the Dark Lady Sonnets are not reasonably 
to be regarded as having been aCtually sent; and that 
Nos. 129, 144, 146, in particular, cannot be supposed 
to have been sent to the woman they refer to, the clos¬ 
ing line of 141 being further cited in support. The 
suggestion has been overlooked by Professor Tucker 
in his recent edition, but is worth weighing. 

31. Another interesting contribution to the main 
problem is made in a Gentleman s Magazine article by 
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Mr Robert Shindler in January, 1892. It is not verv 
well or very weightily written, but it soundly ftressS 

-ind^ord 1 “ hat thC ^ Uarto is cer tainly unauthorised, 

( \ * } s P ossl ble that many of the sonnets ’ are 

not Shakespeare s ” (p. 78); and (3) in demur‘to the 
usual assumption, “ It is clear that after 126 there are 

th^earher « ^ ^ ^ at aH dear that a ™4 

mSlress” rn To 6 ! n' are n ° ne in honour of the 

nected Sonnets makes untenable the hypothesis of a 

of ng i2oT eS ecologically arranged; and the location 
ot 12 9 is a decisive proof of miscellaneity. As to 

authorship, the argument is rather ethical than tech 

n,c, , but Ml forcible, , 5 , being marked for doubtt 

not only obscene but sickly and nauseous,” while 

alHsion ,mi But y t C h ha I" n Cd ° n SU PP osed Boccaccian 
pressed, the general conclusion being (p 7 82) hat 

have to be largely satisfied with negative results.” 

32. A bolder note was jftruck in 1896 by the ex- 
ternally imposing work of Mr. John P ym Yeatman 
barrifter-at-law, entitled ‘ The Gentl e } ShakspTre ’ 
The author does not allow his title to intimidate'^im- 
and among many other fuliginous propositions in h s 
pages is this (p. 295): “That some [Sonnets \re 
not written by the same hand may be easily shown by 
them coarseness and impurity and utter inconnruiu-— 

to an abandoned woman.” Mr Yeatmam h dare j? ed 
to his name a long lift of legal works but 5 H ^ andin B 
willing to let the law oAvidSce’ 

conclusions, though he intimates that, having once been 

creed But he comes i„ LcWhTcr Z 
suggeflrug that the repugnant Sonnets are vert much 
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in the £tyle and spirit of Bartholomew Griffin. To that 
proposition no assent seems to have been forthcoming. 
The student who turns to Griffin in hope of finding a 
scapegoat for the cynicisms of the Quarto will find 
62 of nearly the leaft inspired of the hundreds of 
sonnets to the cruel fair of that age. Some of the 
impeached Sonnets are indeed poor enough for him; 
but though one of his trifles is assigned to Shakespeare 
in the Passionate Pilgrim, the poet of Fidessa is not 
rationally to be conceived as fathering any but the worft 
of the Sonnets proper in the la£t group of the Quarto. 
Mr. Yeatman is but a darkener of critical counsel. 

33. It might have been hoped that Dowden’s 
sobering survey would give rise to a new and more 
comprehensive ftudy of the whole complicated subjedl; 
but nothing useful, beyond the suggestions of Shindler, 
was forthcoming; and, as before noted, the closing 
decades of the century were moStly devoted to fighting 
the old battles over again. Lee found a final refuge in 
identifying “ Mr. W. H.” with a William Hall who had 
previously found other “ copy ” for Thorpe’s printer— 
a fa6t noted long before, and capable of recalling the 
old remark that in the Thorpe dedication we have the 
sequence “ Mr. W. H. All.” But that life-belt has 
been commonly discarded as untrustworthy by energetic 
swimmers, who may juStly claim that the enigma ot the 
Sonnets remains even if “ Mr. W. H.” be thus got out 
of the way. 

34. All through the controversy, it may be noted, 
Halliwell-Phillipps had maintained a firm front againSl 
all theories giving a personal application to the Sonnets. 
In his massive ‘ Life of Shakespeare ’ 1 (1848) he had 

1 An admirably learned volume, comprising in one chapter of 298 
pages, without contents-table or index, all the then known documents 
relating to Shakespeare. Nothing so learned, so laborious, and so 
thorough had up to that date been achieved in Shakespearean 
biography. 
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limited himself to the social and non-literary side of 

the subjeft; but in the later and Sill more massive 

crompdauon which he entitled ‘ Outlines of the Life 

o Shakespeare (i 88 i : eighth edition, 2 vols., 1889), 

he pronounces, in agreement with Boswell and Dyce 
and Debus, that y 


The words of Meres, and the insignificant result of laggard’s 

whh J'''" ,n T " ePassionate when viewed in connexion 

nh the nature of these Grange poems, lead to the inference that some 

of them were written in cluiters, and others as separate exercises, either 

mg contributions made by their writer to the albums of his friends, 

probably no two of the latter being favoured with identical composi- 

V ‘ • The Vl£bm of *P ir «‘“al emotions that involve criminatory 
reflections does not usually protrude them voluntarily on the considera- 
tion of society. 1 

These critical positions, obviously, raise new diffi- 
culties. If the Sonnets exited only in separate 
clufter S in different hands, how came they to be 

S? I®?‘ C ° ncerni 1 n & “ Mr - W. H.it is remarked 2 
that the use of initials in the place of names, especially 

if they referred to private individuals, was then so 

extremely common that it is not necessary to assume 

H P h n r Dui aS an . ln *; entional reservation.” Thus 
Hal 11 well-Ph 1 1 hpps rejeds alike the Southampton and 

the Pembroke theories, and is satisfied to read “ be¬ 
getter as “ obtainer,” on the strength of the familiar 
citation from Dekkers Histriomastix (“beget you 
the reversion ) and Hamlet’s “ acquire and beget a 
temperance. 3 But Hamlet’s “ beget ” really means 
develop, and, as Butler pointed out, the passage in 
Dekker is spoken by a Welshman who manglef the 
Queen s English Certainly “ onlie begetter ’’cannot 
hold literally of the 154 Sonnets; but the “obtainer ” 
remains none the less a difficulty. 


1 Outlines , 8th ed., i, 173 seq. 

3 Id. y ii, p. 305. 
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Further, Halliwell-Phillipps, here following Boswell, 
keeps on foot an old difficulty for everybody by denying 
that the Sonnets which have been held to express a 
sense of degradation from the aCtor’s profession can 
be read as so expressing Shakespeare’s feeling. The 
argument (developed from Boswell) is that Shakespeare 
had “ acquired a secure and definite competence 
independently of his emoluments as a dramatist,” anc ^ 
yet he is found playing with Burbage and Hemmings 
at the Blackfriars Theatre in 1610. He shows, too, 
his vivid interest in the dage, and in the aCted drama, 
in the dialogue in Hamlet; and in his will he exhibits 
his affe&ionate recollection of his fellow-players. He 
had, in sum, “ braved public opinion in favour of a 
continued adherence to that which he felt was in itself 
a noble profession.” Thus we reach the conclusion 
that “ These considerations may suffice to eliminate 
a personal application from the two Sonnets above 
mentioned; and as to the remainder, if the only safe 
method, that of discarding all mere assumptions, be 
driftly followed, the clearer the ideality of mod of 
them, and the futility of arguments reding on any other 
basis, will be perceived.” 

The conclusion, obviously, has been too lightly 
reached, though it has the support of Fleay. 1 Many 
men, surely, have expressed at times disgud over the 
drudgeries or the incidental humiliations of their 
professions, and dill adhered to them. DoClors, 
lawyers, politicians (to say nothing of clergymen, who 
had need be more reticent), have so expressed them¬ 
selves; and of all men a sensitive ador, a man of genius 
on another plane, not on this, is about the mod likely 
to pass through such an experience. 2 We have but 

1 Biog. Chron. y ii, 218. 

2 Take the case of Macready, with the “ morbid sensitiveness on 
the subject of his social status that tortured him ” in the period of his 
rise. “ My experience,” he wrote, “ has taught me that ... in other 
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£ belated ah ^ ^ ad ^ ” SOnnets are Presumably 
order to re f I° r bef ° re the middleoftbe ’nineties, in 

theatre life ^ E.T T aS a period in Shakespeare’s 

honoured Let fK e had e: * abHshed himself as the 
he mLbf P f. °L hlS company, and that in that period 

for hfm n S e i.° f h n« iIiations which later ceased 

he motive Jf Halhwell-Phillipps’s own admission, 

to be To 1 adva nce his social position ’’—that is, 

-“V and 

their tinte ^ actor Sonnets, then, which in 

behalf of L L C l nn0t e bG COnceived as" written on 

to r e h ' than L the aUth ° r ’ Seem to ma ny of us 
the £ f or arg ^ ent , bere br ° U g ht a & ain ^ them; and 

It cannL h maSS 15 ^ Weaker for such a collapse, 
landing 6 S ° & rounded ’ and the problem remains 

of S t°, re T arkabJ y divided > indeed, are the decisions 
LrT ,, ead !"£ commentators and critics on the 

nextThnf aS raiSed by Sonnet 110 and the 

ext, that it is likely to remain for long an open debate. 

Masseys “dramatic” interpretation" making no a 

™. SS F /r Southampton, making confession to 
Elizabeth \ ernon, has probably no surviving adherents, 
though his interpretation of “ A God in loVe ” is well 
worth eyeful thought; but when high confli&ing 
authorises are equally convinced that Sonnet no does 
and that it does not refer to the humiliations of the 
adlors calling, we are conscious of something like an 
impasse. \\ e can but narrowly scrutinise (as herein- 

callings the profession confers dipnitv* « n « . 

muft contribute respeft to the exerche of his art ” The’ ^ P - ayer 

In Elizabethan times, the situation, for the ador, was often worse 
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after) the problem in connection with those which it 
involves. 

35. Some thoughtful students, alive to such issues, 
were not unnaturally moved to a new reserve by 
so much insoluble controversy. One of the beft 
monographs on Shakespeare of the laCt generation is 
the American Professor Barrett Wendell’s ‘ William 
Shakspere: A Study in Elizabethan Literature ’ (1 894), 
wherein every aspeft is handled with a concern for new 
apperception rather than for the new eloquence which 
had been so lavishly supplied by Swinburne. Coming 
to the Sonnets, though he has begun by calling them 
“ these mo£t conscientiously artistic of Shakespeare s 
works,” which is a partly debatable judgment, Wendell 
avows (p. 224) that 

“ If one could make sure of what they mean, we might confidently 
feel intimate knowledge of their author. Such confidence, though, 
has betrayed too many honest critics into absurdity, to prove, nowadays, 
however tempting, a serious danger. The only impregnable answer to 
the question of what the Sonnets signify is the one lately made by some 
German writer: Ignoramus , ignorabimus, ‘ we do not know, and we 
never shall.* ** 1 

Still, the searcher is not content to be agnostic. He 
sees that the Pembroke-Fitton theory is at beft a 
plausibility, not a provable thesis; and on the central 
problem he remarks that “ Off-hand, of course, one 
would declare the very frankness of self-revelation 
thus suggested to be incredible. Sensitiveness, one 
would say, is essentially reticent; and whoever wrote 
the Sonnets proved thereby the possession of rare 
sensitiveness.” Thus had those felt who, long before 
Browning’s outburst, had put to Dowden 2 the 
anomalousness of the notion that the myriad-minded 

1 The phrase, I think, was really current as pronounced by Dubois- 
Reymond in connection, not with any Shakespeare problem, but with 
that of the universe. 

3 Ed. cited, Introd., p. 7. 
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Shakespeare sincerely pro-rated himself before a boy 
patron. But Wendell answers himself by pointing to 
Mrs. Browning’s ‘ Sonnets from the Portuguese,’ and 
the self-portrayals of Musset and George" Sand and 

ennyson; as if Mrs. Browning’s love-sonnets were 
on a par with either the modish panegyric or the 
prostrate avowals of the Shakespeare Sonnets, and as 
it the other cases were comparable either. The upshot 

seems to be that any artift is likely to do anything that 
any artift ever did, and more. 

Yet the critic again reflects that “ the real doubt, 
atter all, concerns only what caused ” the emotional 
moods that the Sonnets portray; “and that is a question 
rather of gossip and of scandal, of impertinent curi- 
osity, than of criticism.” Here we partly revert to 
the agnostic attitude, yet withal inconsistently, for it 
is as a question not solely of the mere expression of 
moods, but of whose expression, and of whether the 
expression is at any point personal or “ dramatic ”— 
that is to say, a lent expression or an impersonal poetic 
projection—that the Sonnets are felt to be enigmatic 
at all. As simple pieces of poetry, however obscure 
at times, they are readily enough amenable to criti¬ 
cism; and if the world of readers could be content 
with that, there would be no very serious problems 
to discuss. But the critic himself goes on to discuss 
the Sonnets quasi-philosophically, affirming that they 
exhibit “ the lading tragedy of earthly love,” as if 

one of every pair of lovers mu$l be unworthy or 
inadequate. 

Yet further, the agnostic attitude is abandoned in 
the proposition (pp. 223-4) that “Of Shakesp eare’s 
Sonnets ... we may fairly assert that they mu£l 
have seemed to the writer more important and valuable 
than his plays ”—this on the sole and slender ground 
that we mu& suppose all the repetitions of the con¬ 
vention about the immortalising power of verse to have 
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been made in dead earnest and with proud certainty. 
There remains, too, the critical difficulty, not faced 
by Wendell, that we have no right to be sure chat all 
the Sonnets are Shakespeare’s; and when the critic 
founds the laSt cited argument on so ill-written a 
Sonnet as 8 i, and cites in succession 129, 1 30, 64, and 
65, of which each for a sensitive ear may raise questions 
of purely literary dubiety as to their authorship, rather 
than the sense of that perfedt attainment of beauty of 
expression which the critic finds pervading the Sonnets 
“ throughout,” we are left conscious of much purely 
critical work Still to be done. 

36. Hopes probably ran high when, in 1898, there 
appeared the English translation of ‘ William Shake¬ 
speare, A Critical Study,’ by Dr. Georg Brandes, the 
moSt comprehensive and the moSt energetic attempt 
made since Gervinus to survey the work and deduce 
the personality of the dramatist. Inevitably, however, 
the multitude of judgments involved gave rise to much 
dispute; and this included the handling of the Sonnets. 
At the outset Dr. Brandes leaves speculation open by 
the remark, at the close of his firSt chapter, that “ To 
determine the value of the Sonnets as autobiographical 
documents requires not only historical knowledge but 
critical inStinft and ta£t, since it is by no means self- 
evident that the poet is, in a literal sense, speaking in 
his own name.” But when the Sonnets come up for 
examination (B. II, ch. v) we find them at once specified 
as that one of Shakespeare’s works “ which, more than 
any other, enables us to look into his inmoSt soul ”; 
and, what is more surprising, the position taken up 
that “ this work, as the latent and moSt penetrating of 
his students and critics have established, muSt date 
from about 1601.” 

This means that Dr. Brandes has adopted the 
Pembroke-Fitton theory in full; though the choice 
of the date 160X is mystifying in view of the exposi- 
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tion which follows 1 Tn t-k r* »>-. 

fashion, Dr. Brandis decides th^' “" Com P ro ™*i"g 

«t V rhT'sol^ B X d h S h“ 

caBed^Wilf” "' tr '“r r ' ferred » a “ Willoughby* 

if drawn I,]/ Not that that ^fefenS, 

fir^ lTe ^ US t0 a Wil,ou g hb y for the 

menfJ - the rC ^’ Dr - Brandes makes overbold commit- 
“ cT e fuV?\™° UnClng - ^ Q uarto order of the Sonnets 

Sonnet fJ? h * ? , c ? ndl f ,vel y demonstrated that 

we shall find disproved; that Sonnets 1-126 form a 
continuous poem; and that they began in 1 r 9 8. The 
ure of the Dark Lady appears responsibk for these 
too s Um pronouncements, which could hardly 

as that of Dr Brandes normally is, unless he^ad been 

carried away by the conviction that Mary Fitton mutt 
be the unexpressive she. 

r ?J: Brofessor Churton Collins, while challenging 
Lee s literary sense, approximated to his conclusion S g 

th a C t a fh ng q h,mSC ^ VC 7 mUCh inclined to suspedt ” 
at the Sonnets owed their origin to the fashion of 

composing sonnet cycles; that those cycles suggested 
vouth th ^ eS > and £ ave the ™ the ply; that the blfutiful 

f a '° nS ° f tb f imagination; and that these 7 poems^re 
utobiographical only in the sense in which Venus 

,h,; “ ,h "- 
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and Adonis, The Rape of Lucrece, Romeo and 
Juliet, and Othello are autobiographical.” 1 Lee had 
not gone so far. 

38. Such criticism might be held to keep in coun¬ 
tenance such doftrine as that of ‘ The MyStery of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets: An Attempted Elucidation,’ 
by Cuming Walters (1899). This is of the esoteric 
order, of which Dowden had previously noted some 
seven examples. Mr Walters thinks a few Sonnets 
may connect with Southampton; but interprets the 
mass as the expression of the poet’s 44 all-consuming 
desire for immortality. Begin as he may with his 
theme, he almost invariably merges into allegory, and 
represents himself as the contestant of death. Bodily 
death he does not fear: oblivion he dreads. He 
therefore argues incessantly on the course he shall 
pursue to defy the ravages of time and prevent the 
loss of reputation. . . . The two series of poems are 
almoSt wholly allegorical and antithetical.” 

As this thesis will not be dealt with in our Study 
of the data, it may be fitting to remark that it has the 
merit of originality, and that, while it entirely ignores 
a mass of countervailing evidence, both in the Sonnets 
and in the Plays, it is at leaSt pretexted by the iteration 
in the former of the promises of immortality to an 
ostensible recipient; and it takes account of that 
constant sense of the flight of time which Professor 
Masson has juStly Stressed as a special note in Shake¬ 
speare. But as a theory of the Sonnets the 44 elucida¬ 
tion ” does but make darkness visible. They are 
accounted for as 44 preliminary Studies for work which 
was maturing,” in the face of the fa£t that no such use 
was made of them. The determining motive of the 
entire theory appears to be simple aversion from 44 the 
loathsome assumption that Shakespeare had a miStress* 

1 Art. on Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 1898, rep. in Ephemera Crltica , 
1901, p. 235. 
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at all.” But this utter arbitrariness is the specialty of 
all the esoteric theories. 

39. We have it again, with a difference, in the 4 New 
Study of the Sonnets of Shakespeare ’ published in 
1900 by Mr. Parke Godwin of New York. Mr. 
Godwin supplies yet another new 44 order ” and a new 
chronology; and in the matter of interpretation reverts 
to the symbolistic method, to the extent even of re¬ 
instating BarnSlorff's 44 Mr. William himself.” Mr. 
Godwin's elucidation of the Sonnets, however, may 
be described as eclectic. The “central” Sonnet, 77, 
he takes as 44 explanatory ” of the whole, and places 
firSt; a few he groups as 44 independents or solitaries 
then come (rearranged) the seventeen 44 marrying ” 
Sonnets grouped as 44 A Plea for Creative or Poetic 
Art ”; then a series of thirty-nine youthful 44 Love 
Poems ” (including many commonly taken as addressed 
to the patron), which are assigned to the Stratford 
period and connected with Anne Hathaway; while 
thirty-nine are liberally assigned to the Dark Lady; 
leaving fifty-one setting forth 44 The Poet's Communion 
with the Higher Muse.” 

Such theories as the laSt, and Mr. Godwin’s interpre¬ 
tation of the seventeen matrimonial Sonnets, reducing 
the primary personages to a process of self-exhorta¬ 
tion by a young poet dramatising his poetic ideals, are 
an ever-recurring feature in this literature. Professor 
R. M. Alden in 1916 noted some seven or eight of 
such esoteric theories in addition to the seven or eight 
previously noted by Dowden. They thus bulk largely 
in the mass of speculation on the Sonnets. 

40. Professional criticism, as a rule, naturally and 
justifiably ignores them as insusceptible of scientific 
discussion. It would, however, be an optimistic 
exaggeration to say that professional criticism in its 
turn is much concerned for precision of method. 
Professor Ward attempted no searching inquiry on 
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the biographical and bibliographical problems of the 
Sonnets in his massive and learned * History of English 
Dramatic Literature,’ contenting himself, in his second 
edition, with affirming that the identity of 44 Mr. W. H.” 
with Pembroke had been shown 44 with a probability 
very near to certainty,” while declining to accept any 
theory of the Dark Lady. 1 Thus he in effeft com¬ 
mitted himself to the Pembroke theory while dis¬ 
missing the new data which had been commonly 
supposed to give the theory a consistency it had before 
lacked. 

41. That theory, however, never carried all before 
it. In the compact and well-meditated introduction 
to the Sonnets in Professor Herford’s 4 Eversley ’ 
edition of Shakespeare (1900), it is criticised and 
rejected; the Southampton solution being preferred 
as one which 44 sufficiently satisfies the meagre bio¬ 
graphical data of the Sonnets”; with the admission 
that 44 its acceptance leaves many problems till un¬ 
solved. The dark lady remains as mySterious as before. 
The determination of date is not altogether clear.” 
But 44 There is a Strong presumption that the Sonnets 
—Shakespeare’s consummate achievement in lyric 
poetry—belong to this [1590-7] period of pronounced 
lyrical energies. In particular, Sonnets 1-26 have 
unmistakable affinities of Style and motive with the 
Venus and Adonis.” 

With these judicial pronouncements are bound up 
theusual commitment to the view that 44 All the Sonnets ” 
up to 126 44 are addressed to a youth ”; and the salient 
incongruities which on that view they present are 
surveyed without any suggestion that they are incon¬ 
gruities at all. No question of authenticity is ever 
raised; and so meretricious a Sonnet as No. 99, treated 
as unquestionably addressed to a man, is praised for 
44 richness and splendour of imagery,” with the two 

1 Work cited, ed. 1899, ii, 32. 
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which precede. It would not have been surprising 
if, in view of this constant insistence on the declination 
of all the firSt 126 Sonnets to a man, the theory of 
Butler had met with more acceptance than it actually 
had. The late William Sharp, who in i8 85 had 
repelled it as put by Chasles, gave me to understand 
some years later that he had come to accept it. 
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The chances are that the plethora of speculation and 
debate in the laft decades of the pa£l century had rather 
a sating than a stimulating effect on the majority of 
readers. Every theorist had assailed or tacitly antag¬ 
onised nearly every other, and none had shaped an 
unassailable solution. Butler had contrived to make 
the problem newly malodorous for readers, though his 
interpretation has probably had some little private 
currency ever since the day of Benson, if not before. 
The Fitton theory naturally had preference in fin de 
siecle discussion as a more tolerable form of scandal. 
But the whole debate seems for the time to have been 
felt to be at a dead end: and for some years the reigning 
“ problem ” was that of the Baconian theory, which 
assigned to the author of the Novum Organum the 
authorship of all the Sonnets 1 as well as all the Plays 
ascribed to Shakespeare—together with as much more 
of the literature of the Tudor and Stuart period as the 
speculative profligacy of any individual Baconian could 

suggeSl. 

i. Soon, however, the problems of the Sonnets 
came again to the front. In 1903, Mr. Courthope, in 

1 Judge Nathaniel Holmes {The Authorship of Shakespeare> 1866) 
had no doubt that Bacon wrote the Sonnets. “ The similitudes of 
thought, £tyle, and diCtion are such as to put at re£l all question on that 
head.” I learn from Dr. W. J. Rolfe’s Life of Shakespeare y (1902, 
P* 363) that in 1887 another American judge, Hosmer by name, of 
California, published a work showing that “ the poems were addressed 
by Bacon to Shakespeare, and that the former, making over the plays 
to the latter, gave his directions concerning the concealment of their 
true authorship. The Sonnets contain impersonations of Truth, 
Beauty, Thought, the Drama, etc.” 
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the fourth volume of his 4 History of English Poetry,’ 
declared strongly for the “ personal ” view of them, 
arguing, for instance (iv, 36), that Sonnet 104 could 
not have been sent to the patron as such , but mudt be 
read as from friend to friend—this in repudiation of 
Lee’s verdidt of calculated flattery. Conservative 
as always, the historian admitted no doubt as to the 
traditional text. Nor was Dr. Richard Garnett more 
subversive in his treatment of the Sonnets in the 
4 English Literature ’ compiled by him and Dr. Gosse 
( I 9°3). Raising no question as to authenticity, and 
assenting to the assumption that the main mass of the 
Sonnets are addressed to one person, the accomplished 
critic devoted himself mainly to an argument for a 
“ late ” dating of the entire collection, thus connedting 
it with Pembroke, though, like a number of other 
adherents to that hypothesis, he declined to accept 
Mary Fitton. Naturally, the internal grounds for 
an early dating of the matrimonial Sonnets are 
ignored. 

More searching, on the bibliographical side, is the 
handling of the Sonnets in the excellent little compila¬ 
tion of Thomas Seccombe and J. W. Allen on 4 The 
Age of Shakespeare’ (also 1903). The bulk of the 
series is there assigned to the sonneteering period 
1593-7 in respedl of internal evidence, the two patron 
theories being alike dismissed as guesswork; and the 
tradition is defied to the extent of noting (1) that the 
order is not chronological, (2) that many of those 
Sonnets taken as addressed to a man may be to a woman, 
and (3) that they are certainly not all inspired by the 
same person. It is the more remarkable that no 
ground for suspicion as to authenticity is recognised, 
even as to the modi trivial Sonnets; though the critical 
edlimate is discriminating. Thorpe is presented as 
little worthy of credit; but his colledlion is taken as 
canonical. 
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2. Very different was the message that came from 
Germany (1903) in one of the sections of Dr. Theodor 
Eichhoff’s series of essays on 4 Unser Shakespeare/ 
There, in application of a subjective te£l which he has, 
not uncritically, applied to the Plays, that devoted 
Shakespearean summarily dismissed as valueless, or 
worse, the great mass of the Sonnets, finding only 
sixteen worthy of the Mater. His so-called 4 ‘ Kdel- 
Sleine arranged in an order of his own, are Nos. 27, 

2 9> 44) 5 2 > 7G 75> 1 6 > 9G 97) 105, 109, no, 

in, 115, 116, 129. Needless to say, Dr. Eichhoff’s 
tets are ethico-psychic, though he would also claim 
that as such they are literary. 1 But when we note that 
he acclaims 29 but drops 30; takes 44 but ignores 45, 
which connects with it; puts aside so beautiful a Sonnet 
as 73, with 74, which connects with it, yet adopts 75; 
gives honour to 1 15, yet drops 107, what can be said 
save that his subjective preferences are incompatible 
with those of mot other students of all countries ? 

They have, so far as I am aware, not even been 
discussed by English critics; and they are indeed in- 
discussible save by way of indicating objective evidence 
which Dr. Eichhoff ignores, and subjective tets which 
clash with his. The relative slightness of theme of 
the matrimonial Sonnets, for instance, cannot be held 
to mark them as non-Shakespearean when we compare 
them with the themes and the execution of the Poems; 
and the grounds for connecting them with Southampton 
are among the main data we possess for any decision 
as to authorship. On the other hand, the consensus 
of criticism in praise of a number of the Sonnets which 
Dr. Eichhoff dismisses as valueless is such as to make 
his selection a mere ukase, in which stat fro ratione 

1 In a letter to me (1923) the veteran critic has given his matured 
opinion that those sixteen Sonnets “ bei wirklichen Vertiefung in ihren 
Inhalt und ihre Form . . . die Lekture der andern Sonnette zur 
Unmoglichkeit machen.” 
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’voluntas. When we come to attempt for ourselves a 
discrimination of authorship in terms of technique, 
purport, and didtion, his pronouncement will, unfor¬ 
tunately, hinder rather than help us. 

3* Meantime, much more restrained speculation 
has passed with little notice. In 1904 appeared 
Mrs. C. C. Stopes s edition of the Sonnets, with an 
introduction in which she restated the Hervey solution 
of the “W. H.” enigma; this, however, without 
securing any professional attention for it, save in 
respedt of Professor Brandi’s acceptance in his German 
translation of the Sonnets (1913), or affedting the 
English disposition to harp on the Pembroke solution 
in disregard of all the objections which had been re¬ 
stated by Professor Gollancz. The same year saw the 
issue of the well-annotated edition of the Sonnets by 
Dean Beeching (BoSton, 1904), in which the prominent 
theories were judicially considered, and left unaccepted. 
Mrs. Stopes’s edition being contemporaneous, Beeching 
notes only, in respedt of her previously published views, 
that she “ divides her conjedture between William 
Hunnis, a gentleman of Queen Elizabeth’s chapel 
royal, who died in 1597, and some other William 
Herbert, not the Earl of Pembroke.” In her volume 
on ‘Shakespeare’s Environment’ (1913), Mrs. Stopes 
shows Hunnis to have figured in the generation of 
Mary Tudor, and excludes him from any connection 
with the Sonnets, standing finally to the Hervey theory. 

The Dean, however, had noted the Hervey theory 
as put by Fleay, and he alludes to it with the sole 
comment: “ Trahit sua quetnque voluptas." Thus did 
one of the most scholarly and sensible Shakespeareans 
of his time, after carefully weighing the Pembroke 
and other theories which vainly attempt to identify 
H., dismiss with a smile a theory incomparably 
better worth examination. Trahit sua. There is a 
voluptas of negation, as of inquiry. His attempts to 
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date the Style of the Sonnets are at firSt promising; 
but they unaccountably ignore the number of parallels 
in the earlier Plays; and the decision that the 1597 
date for I Henry IV “ is beyond dispute ” leaves the 
problem very ill-settled. For an earlier date there are 
strong arguments, in particular the ia<ft that this play 
has the minimum percentage of double-endings. The 
main value of Beeching’s edition thus lies in its critical 
discussion of obscure passages and doubtful readings, 
which is admittedly done with much sagacity. Yet 
the present writer, here following Charles Lamb, and 
coinciding with Tyler and Wyndham and many more, is 
opposed to the Dean in his interpretation of Sonnet 1 10, 
where he follows Boswell and Massey, and has the 
magistral support of Dr. A. C. Bradley. So many 
grounds are there for conflict in this field; and so much 
reason is there for a judicial reconsideration of all. 
Beeching and Dr. Bradley pass confident judgments 
ex cathedra . It will be part of our business to weigh 

them. 

4. In the same year with the editions of Mrs. Stopes 
and Dean Beeching appeared the second volume of 
M. Jusserand’s valuable 1 HiStoire Litteraire du Peuple 
Anglais,’ a much more ripely Studied performance than 
the brilliant survey of Taine; and the treatment in it 
of the Sonnets 1 by so accomplished a Student and 
publicist, deeply intimate with English literature yet 
Standing outside of English prejudices, could not but 
be recognised as critically important. As might have 
been expected, it was not seriously revolutionary, 
though the acute French critic would adopt neither 
the Southampton nor the Pembroke theory. JuSt y 
remarking, as indeed others had done before him, on 
the absence from the Sonnets of any allusion to t e 
warlike and other adventures of Southampton, M. 
Jusserand, accepting the ordinary view that the r 

1 Vol. cited, pp. 637-56. 
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gram for Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. 
On this secure footing, Dr. Creighton proceeds to make 
a multitude of further discoveries. The italicised 
Rose refers to Herbert's title of Lord Ros; and Mary 
Fitton is newly attested in respedt of a ballad which 
connected her with “ the clown,” who, of course, muft 
be Shakespeare, though the clown Kemp had dedicated 
to her a booklet. 

Still more exciting are the revelations reached as 
to Shakespeare and others. For Dr. Creighton, the 
Plays are a series of nods and winks and hints with 
regard to contemporaries. Mary Fitton is Mariana 
in the moated grange. Prospero in The Tempest is 
of course Shakespeare; Gonzalo is Fulke Greville; 
Antonio, Lord Southampton; and Francisco, Antonio's 
attendant, is Francis Bacon. Barnabe Barnes, again, 
is the original of Parolles, of Armado, and of Pistol; 
but he was also Shakespeare’s “ devil ” or “ plotter,” 
supplying him with scenarios for his plays. As to 
the Sonnets, the moSt impressive discovery is that at 
the death of Spenser Shakespeare aspired to the poet- 
laureateship; and that the “rival poet” Sonnets refer 
to his acute disappointment on that score. Space 
fails for any fuller indications of Dr. Creighton's roving 
flight. A few years later he published 4 An Allegory 
of Othello ' (1912) and ‘ An Allegory of King Lear ' 
(1913)* which may be said to be the fit consummation 
of his hermeneutic method. In the latter work, 
“Gloucester is MonaSticism,” Edmund =Thomas 
Cromwell, Burgundy is Erasmus, the Earl of Kent is 
Sir Thomas More; and “the tragedy of Lear and his 
daughters is an allegory of the Reformation in its 
peculiarly English form.” One can but add, Selah. 

6. The even current of relatively cautious scholar¬ 
ship is resumed in W. J. Craig’s 4 Little Quarto ' 
edition of the Sonnets in 1905, the veteran Shake¬ 
spearean putting into brief space the result of his ripe 
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meditations. In so far as they are speculative, they are 
less illuminating than might have been expected. 
Holding that the firjft 126 sonnets anyone can see 
are addressed to a male friend,” and that “ the ftyle 
of the majority . . . resembles that of Shakespeare’s 
more mature produftionsas Othello or Measure 
for Measure, he yet reasons that the Edward III 
echoes suggest priority for the Sonnets, with the 
corollary that they were handed about in manuscript, 
and that the author of Edward III had seen them.” 
This dates the Sonnets in question, for Craig, before 
*5 969 the date of the printing of the play, which is 
announced on the title-page as having been “ sundrie 
times plaied about the citie of London,” and is by 
Style traceable to the later years of Marlowe and 
Greene. And Still he claims only that “ some of the 
Sonnets appear to have been published before ” 1598. 

The Pembroke theory, nevertheless, he pronounces 
to have been far too haStily ” accepted by some recent 
critics, though he leans to the Chapman theory in 
regard to the rival poet. On the other hand, holding 
it as nearly certain that the friend’s name was Will,” 
he Stood in doubt as to the Southampton conne&ion, 
and did not even associate himself with the view of 
Jusserand and others that the recipient was “ some 
friend of good Station in life, though not noble,” a 
solution which, he saw, “increases the difficulty ” as 
to the rival poet. We are left with the sober doubts 
of an old scholar as againSt all confident theories, yet 
with some commitments which in turn incur objection 
no less justly. . On the side of literary criticism there 
is the same judicial balancing of claim for the sincerity 
and splendour of the bc£i of the Sonnets againft 
indiscriminate praise of the whole mass. 

7. In the same year with Craig’s edition of the Sonnets 
appeared Max J. Wolff’s studious German monograph 
on Shakespeare (Miinchen, 2 Bde.), in which an early 
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date for the matrimonial Sonnets is quite definitely 
insifted on (i, 292), but, curiously enough, for the 
same bad reason given by Craig, that the Edward Ill 
lines in Sonnets 94, 142, prove the author of the 
play to have seen the Sonnets in manuscript. Craig 
thought the play “ might ” have been touched by 
Shakespeare; Wolff offers no such compromise, but 
takes for granted that the extremely bad adaptation 
in Sonnet 142 of a fairly good line in the play is 
really a matter of the playwright improving greatly 
on the Sonnet—though Wolff does not direXly say 
so. A sound chronological position is thus vitiated 
by disregard of the internal evidence which dates 
Edward III, as it stands, not later than 159 2 ” 

For the reX, Wolff declines to be captured by the 
Pembroke theory, finding in the Southampton con¬ 
nexion the only solution compatible with the obvious 
earliness of the matrimonial Sonnets; and earns our 
praise by recognising, with Taine and a few others, 
that a number of the Sonnets in the main seXion are 
really addressed not to a man but to a woman (i, 293)’ 
English criticism has been on this point predominantly 
impercipient; and the better judgment of the German 
critic ought to be put on record. Wolff, however, 
makes no inquiries as to authenticity beyond the usual 

dismissal of the trifles near the end. 

8. One of the obvious requisites of Shakespeare 
Xudy, in each generation, is a compaX manual embody¬ 
ing the accepted results of scholarly investigation on 
the whole corpus printed as Shakespeare’s. Fleay’s 
Manual (1876), haXily written and embodying a 
number of errors which, by reason of Xereotyping, 
could not be reXified, had no rival save the more care¬ 
ful but more reXriXed primer of Dowden; and a new 
treatise was much to be desired in the intereXs of 
education. That task was usefully taken up by Mr. 
Morton Luce in his Handbook to Shakespeare (1906), 
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where, after an interesting criticism on the Lucrece 
as “ far inferior to the Venus,” and on the form of the 
Sonnets as relatively weak, though they are in poetic 
quality the be£t of the period, we have a rational dis¬ 
cussion of the problems they raise; with such findings 
as these: “The sonnets ... are at leaSt to some 
extent conventional, artificial—a fashion; and in subjeSt 
and sentiment they are personal or pseudo-personal, 
possibly effusive, perhaps insincere. JuSt as, though 
a euphuiSt, he condemned euphuism, so as a sonnet- 
writer he almoSt despised sonneteering . . . (L. L. L., 

T , ii, I 9 °l Iv > ii>, Shakespeare seldom mentions 

the sonnet without some accent of contempt. On the 
poet’s own showing, therefore, the sonnets of the 

period-—his own included—are to be read with 
caution.” 


Still, “ there is no reason why he should not have 
hidden his very heart in sonnets conventional even to 
a purpose. . . . This, then, as I think, is the problem 
of the sonnets: some were exercises; some were written 
in friendly rivalry (Much Ado, v, ii, 4, 5); some rang 
changes on themes present to the poet in his other 
work; some were occasional pieces; but many were 
either adapted or composed so that within their form 
of artifice they half revealed and half concealed a soul 
of intense reality.” But as to the “ begetter ” and the 
rival poet and the Dark Lady, Mr. Luce is not merely 
agnostic. It might be some slight gain to literature, 
but I could not wish to see the veil removed, whether 
from the fidtion or the personality.” 

In a later volume on ‘ Shakespeare, the Man and 
his Work’ (1913) Mr. Luce devotes a tantalising 
essay to “ Some New Fadts about the Sonnets.” The 
only facts which appear to emerge are the admitted 
incompatibilities of a number of the Sonnets which 
ostensibly deal with given situations. Beyond an 
apparent implication that we may be justified in 
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disbelieving Shakespeare’s Sonnet testimony againCt 
himself, and a reiterated claim that the poet 44 accepted 
the standard theology of the day,” the essay is sugges¬ 
tive without being illuminative. 

9. The attitude of Sir E. K. Chambers, in his 
introduction to the Sonnets in the 4 Red Letter ’ edition 
of Shakespeare (1906), is not greatly different, save 
that he emphatically dissents from Lee’s verdict that 
“ genuine emotion or the writer’s personal experience 
very rarely inspired the Elizabethan sonnet, and 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets proved no exception to the 
rule . . . there is no proof that he is doing more in 
these sonnets than produce dramatically the illusion 
of a personal confession.” Upon this the 4 Red 
Letter ’ editor comments: “ What a curious insensibility 
to the cri du cceur of poetry it reveals ! Here are souls 
that pulse and words that burn.” He too, however, 
admits some of the Sonnets to be 44 trivial and 
occasional enough ”; and he appears to argue that the 
special virtue of the sonnet is to realise V/ordsworth s 
44 emotion recolleCted in tranquillity,” which hardly 
corresponds to the cri du cceur . Nor does he say how 
often the cri is to be heard. 

This inexaditude of claim and generality of objection 
has been the bane of the debate from the beginning. 
Any committee of educated Civil Servants in any 
Government office (themselves not editors or theorists) 
could have done more in a month for this inquiry than 
had been achieved by the succession of editors in a 
century up to 1906. Such a committee would fir£t 
have examined all the unquantified predicates, then 
put them in the wa£le-basket and proceeded to tabulate 
the Sonnets in respeCt of their characterises, noting 
how many were fitly to be held as addressed to a male; 
how many could be fairly regarded as cries of the heart; 
how many could not rationally be so described (beginning 
with the fir£t seventeen, considered as commissioned); 
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how many might or might not be conceived as possibly 
written by way of mouthpiece for others; and in regard 
to how many there might be raised the question of 
non-bhakespearean authorship. Such a committee, 
wuhout uttering cris du cceur of their own, would 
probably be as percipient of them in poetry as the 
general run of editors and professors. It might even 

ha X e J Cr . iticaI vls * on f° r aspedfs of versification, phrase, 
and didlion. r ’ 


io. In the absence of such businesslike inquiry 
we have certainly had some brilliant books. When’ 
after a generation of postponement, there appeared’ 
(1907) in the ‘English Men of Letters’ series a 
monograph on Shakespeare, it was naturally turned to 
with avidity. The cause of the long delay in dealing 
with the greatest of English writers, in a series in£ti- 
tuted in the ’seventies, had been, it is understood, the 
difficulty of finding an exponent at once distinguished, 
competent, and willing. George Eliot, Morley, and 
others had declined—wisely, in respedt of lack of 
special preparation. Professor Walter Raleigh, who 
had done no important work on Shakespeare, was 
eligible in respedt of good academic Status and a dis- 
tinguished Style, though that had incurred criticism as 
being over-anxious for diStindtion. It is conceivable 
that he, too, had some sense of the danger of producing, 
in what was to be a laSting form, admitting of no 
improvement in later editions, a treatise full of commit¬ 
ments upon issues of critical scholarship which were 
likely to undergo revision. But Raleigh seems to 
have had little concern, as he had little critical vision, 
for the unsound elements in the literary tradition; and 
he produced a book almost defiantly orthodox, where 
a more searching mind might have seen reason to admit 

many grounds for doubt, and to leave a number of 
serious issues open. 

His monograph is thus for the moS part only a 
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well-written exposition of “ canonical ” views on the 
canon, with moral and literary estimates adjured as 
well as might be to the moSt questionable of the old 
documentary assumptions. On that side it might as 
well have been written by Dowden thirty years before, 
when, as a matter of faCt, Dowden produced a notice¬ 
ably cautious Primer of Shakespeare. It could but 
Strive to be effective on the side of freshness of 
estimate and vividness and pungency of phrase, for 
which Raleigh had the qualifications of a free-spoken 
humour and a turn of Style that had latterly been 
chaStened to relative sobriety, though never cleared 
of preciousness. 1 Thus the orthodox reader had the 
awakening thrill of being told that “ Shakespeare was 
a whole-hearted lover of pleasure, in himself and 
others that his “villains and evil characters are all 
self-absorbed and miserable and retrospective that 
the audience asked for bloodshed, and he gave them 
Hamlet. They asked for foolery and he gave them 
King Lear ”—telling exaggerations, Stimulating para¬ 
doxes, arresting shocks. Professing a sound contempt 
for fantastic theorising, the critic suggeSts that Polonius 
may be partly a portrait of Shakespeare’s father. 

The critical difficulties created for himself by such 
an artiSl become acute when he reaches the problem 
of the Sonnets. For Raleigh as a sound conservative, 
Shakespeare muSt have practically written the whole 
holio; though he makes loosely inconsistent con¬ 
cessions in view of accumulating opinion to the con- 
trary 2 Thus we are told (p. 84) that Shakespeare’s 
early play of Titus Andronicus, which is like the 
P oe ™s, shows how Strangely hard-hearted this [youth¬ 
ful] love of beauty can be,” after we had been assured 


a “ When he collefts his might and stands dilated ” (p. 7V 

c, , The lnter eftmg is the suggestion (p. 115) that, in Timon, 

Shakespeare permitted another to expand ” a discarded fragment_ 

this after scoffs at all theories of “ the inevitable collaborator.” 
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(p. 62) that “ the va£t circle of his experience was 
kept true by the stability of his firCt affeaions.” The 
repelling character of the choice of the scoundrelly 
Bertram for a hero, again, is fully admitted; but with 
the salve (p. 139)* “Would not Shakespeare have 
defended his characters with something of the large 
humorous tolerance displayed by FalCtaff towards his 
ra gf? e d regiment ?” Whereupon we are moved to ask 
ourselves whether it really matters anything to us what 
Shakespeare may have felt in writing his Sonnets or 
anything else. If he is but a plexus of moral anoma¬ 
lies, why not say so once for all, and cease to speculate 
and palliate ? 

To a certain extent, this is the course taken by 
Raleigh with the Sonnets; but he adds confident 
verdiCls. He not merely leaves the primary problems 
aside as unsettled; he flatly affirms (p. 87) that “ it has 
never been seriously questioned that all the Sonnets 
are by Shakespeare ”—a proposition which muSt have 
been emphatically denied by hundreds of his firSt 
readers. By implication, then, all the Sonnets come 
within his praise as “ sincere ” and as “ holding their 
place with the greatest poetry of the world ”—a gra¬ 
tuitous folly as regards a number of them. The 
judgment that they are “ conventional ” only inasmuch 
as all art observes conventions of form, and that “ there 
is nothing else conventional about them, except their 
critics,” is on the same plane of extravagance. Per¬ 
force, we then have contradictory pronouncements. 

“ The workings of [the poet’s] mind are laid bare ” 
(p- 9 1 ); Shakespeare was not a puny imitative 
rhymeCter ” (p. 92); “ With a magniloquence that was 
only half-hearted he promises his friend ” a perpetuity 
of fame (p. 92). 

In the end, then, we have from the critic, in effeCt, 
only one more “ conventional ” tribute of slightly 
discriminating acclamation, unconventional only in 
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the skilled quality of its rhetoric. As on the Plays, 
so on the Sonnets, we get in the moSt prominent 
Shakespeare monograph of our time a quantity of 
well-phrased appreciation; but no light on the problems 
which press themselves with a growing insistence on 
those who are concerned to “ think new and think true ” 
on the perplexingly composite aspects of the mass of 
work ascribed to “ the greatest of all writers.” 

ii. In 1908 appeared the edition of 4 Shakespeare’s 
Complete Sonnets ’ by Mr. C. M. Walsh, a collection 
embodying the Sonnets which are found in the Plays, 
and arranging all in a new order according to subject. 
The moSt valuable element in the book, however, apart 
from the notes, is the introduction, which very judicially 
surveys mot of the current theories, without touching 
on the revived view, put by Lee, of the Thorpe Sonnets 
in mass as literary exercises in a prevailing mode. 
Mr. Walsh usefully challenged the unitary assump¬ 
tions of all the other factions alike, denying that the 
firSt 126 Sonnets can be assumed to be all addressed to 
one man: pointing out that while both Pembroke and 
Southampton, as patrons, may have been recipients, 
yet others may also have been; and insiting that “ Mr. 
W. H.” cannot be identified in the exiting State of our 
knowledge. The agnotic attitude thus taken up has 
fitly influenced much of the more scholarly discussion 
that has followed. 

But Lee’s subtantial rejection of all biographical 
interpretation has never satisfied the majority even of 
those who recognise its probable applicability to some 
or many of the Sonnets; and the reasonable assumption 
that many are outflows from personal experience is 
shared by critics with different standpoints in other 
regards. There is much to be said, further, for the 
view set forth by Gerald Massey, that some or many of 
the Sonnets may have been written for others; though 
his schema is incapable of proof. And these convictions 
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and surmises inevitably inspire new speculation, up to 
the point at which conflicting theories <ftall each other 
for lack of power to exclude each other. 

12. Upon such a situation supervened the sensational 
work of Mr. Frank Harris on ‘ The Man Shakespeare 
and his Tragic Life-Story’ (1909), an expansion of a 
series of articles contributed by its author to The 
Saturday Review during his period of editorship of 
that periodical (1896-8). Like Dr. Creighton, Mr. 
Harris “ corroborates ” the Mary Fitton theory. “ I 
bring to this theory,” he writes, “ fresh corroboration 
from the plays.” Where Dr. Creighton oscillates 
between a vision of allegory and one of personal libel 
in the Plays, Mr. Harris finds Shakespeare in a multi¬ 
tude of his own characters. Thus Biron is Shakespeare; 
and Antonio (in the Merchant), “ it mu£t be con¬ 
fessed, is a very charming sketch of Shakespeare when 
he was about thirty years of age ”: he is also Hamlet 
and Romeo and Macbeth and the Duke in Twelfth 
Nicht, and almost anybody else you please; though we 
are warned off some by the intimation that the dramatist 
“ tried now and again to give life to puppets like 
Coriolanus and Iago.” When a character is too wildly 
incompatible with a pretence that it embodies Shake¬ 
speare’s self, it is necessarily to be dismissed as a 
“ puppet,” with, apparently, all the women. 

Naturally, such an interpreter finds 1 that “The 
crisis of Shakespeare’s life, the hour of agony and 
bloody sweat when his weakness found him out and 
life’s handiwork proved too heavy even for his strength 
—that is the subjeCt of the Sonnets . . . ‘ Love is my 
sin,’ he says; ‘Love of love and her soft hours’ was 
his weakness: passion the snare that meshed his soul. 
No wonder Antony cries: 

‘ Whither hail thou led me, Egypt ?’ 

1 Possibly Mr. Harris got his firil hint from Taine. See above, 
p. 22. 
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for his gipsy led Shakespeare from shame to shame, to 
the verge of madness. The Sonnets give us the Story, 
the whole terrible, sinful, magical Story of Shakespeare’s 
passion.” Thus, as Shakespeare is to be identified in 
moS of the men in the plays, so a Dark Lady is to be 
found in moSt of the women. And of course she muft 
be Mary Fitton. Resenting the “ prudery ” of his 
countrymen, Mr. Harris has brought to the expo¬ 
sition of Shakespeare the more Simulating principle 
of prurience, parading as ethical and psychological 
insight. 

It is a rather notable fadt in our literary history that 
the Shakespeare-Studies of Mr. Harris set up a wave 
of enthusiasm alike among a few men of letters who had 
critically studied Shakespeare and among more who 
had not, the secret being apparently the resolute energy 
with which Mr. Harris applied alternately the tar brush 
and the whitewash brush to his subject. Dr. A. C. 
Bradley, in a footnote to his ledture on ‘ Shakespeare 
the Man ’ in his ‘ Oxford Ledtures on Poetry ’ (1909), 
anticipated the reappearance in that year of the 
Saturday Review papers by the remark that “ It is 
a great pity that the articles are not collected and 
published in a book.” 1 One’s difficulty is to divine 
what Dr. Bradley, with his high sanity, found “ valua- 
able ” in their ideas. It is understood that the applause 
they thus elicited was not sustained after Mr. Harris 
published his memorable revelation of the remarkable 
domeSlic confidences declared by him to have been 
made to him in his youth by Carlyle—a disclosure 
which throws such a suggeStive light on his interpreta¬ 
tion of the charadter and the work of Shakespeare. 

It might suffice in the present connedtion to say that 
the hypothesis of a penetration of the soul of Shake- 

1 “ My book on Shakespeare,” writes Mr. Harris in the introdu&ion 
to his play, Shakespeare and his Love (1910), “ was many years in type 
before it found a publisher.” Apparently Dr. Bradley’s notice helped. 
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speare by the inStindts of the author of the connubial 
confessions of Carlyle is “ a thing imagination boggles 
at.” To any but an impressionist the entire thesis 
that the dramatiSt puts his own character into his 
dramatic persons is a mere critical insanity in that it 
involves the same thesis for every other dramatist, or 
novelist, or narrative poet, from Homer to Conrad. 
On that view, everything being put in one category, 
there is no specification of anything. Homer puts him¬ 
self into Achilles, Thersites, Priam, NeStor, and Helen. 
The philosopheme of Maurice Morgann, Stating an 
seSthetic fadt, is made a meaningless enormity. For 
any competent critic, it might be supposed to be self- 
evident that, as NeStor could not pidture NeStor, so 
a Richard Second could not dramatise himself, or a 
Romeo pen Romeo, or Hamlet Hamlet. But it 
has to be recorded that the publisher of ‘ The Man 
Shakespeare ’ was enabled to claim “ over 6,000 lines 
of favourable criticism of this book and that The 
Nation, The Saturday Review, The Westminster Gazette, 
The Outlook, The Observer, and The Daily Telegraph 
vied in their rapturous eulogies of it as “ by far the 
moSt original, suggeStive writing on Shakespeare that 
our times have known, or are likely to know”; “a 
brilliant and fascinating tour de force? with “ critical 
merit of the firSt order ” and 11 permanent importance 
“ the moSt illuminating criticism of Shakespeare that 
has ever been written”; opening “a line of Study 
that was pradtically unknown”; “a splendid, even a 

magnetic book ”; and “ a very remarkable contribution 
to our knowledge about Shakespeare.” 

The laSt certificate came from so sober a critic as 
Mr. W. L. Courtney. Mr. Arnold Bennett, for his part, 
found that the work of Mr. Harris “marks an epoch. 1 

1 This appears to have referred specially to Mr. Harris’s articles 

on “ The Women of Shakespeare.” See his introduftion to Shake- 
speare and his Love> p. viii. 
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It has destroyed nearly all previous criticism, and 
will be the parent of nearly all the Shakespearean 
criticism of the future.” The impulse set up by that 
verdidt, to invite novelists not to assume that they are 
fit oracles on matters outside their scope, is certainly 
checked by the professional verdidt of Sir E. K. 
Chambers that Shakespeare wrote Romeo and Juliet 
because of a perturbing love experience through which 
he had judt passed. 1 But while some professional 
criticism thus keeps in countenance the engaging 
nescience with which the majority of our reviewers 
approach all matters of Shakespearean scholarship, 
Mr. Bennett’s predidtion has happily not been thus 
far fulfilled. Our novelists have indeed appointed 
themselves our prophets; but they are not yet our 
lawgivers. The tar and whitewash method of literary 
portraiture has at lea£l not yet become dominant; 2 and 
there are even signs of a suspicion that Shakespeare 
after all is not “ easier to be played on than a pipe,” 
whether by clean or unclean hands, and that when the 
Higher Charlatanism has shot all its bolts it may be 
useful to set to work in the humbler fashion didtated 
by the canons of science and scholarship. 

1 See The Shakespeare Canon, Part III, pp. 192-5. 

2 Even Mr. G. B. Shaw, whom Mr. Harris claimed to have con¬ 
vinced, with Mr. Bennett and Mr. Richard Middleton, of the truth 
of his conception of Shakespeare, was moved (in a rejoinder in The 
Nation , December 14, 1910, to Mr. Harris’s lengthy attack upon him 
in the Introduction to the play Shakespeare and his Love ) to point out 
that Mr. Harris’s pretence of deducing Shakespeare’s sexual obsession 
from the Plays and Sonnets is absolutely rebutted by those documents. 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Caesar, Augustus, Richard, and Antonio are alike 
uninfluenced in action by love ; Coriolanus is deflected only by the love 
of his mother ; Beatrice and Benedick are fooled into love ; a dozen 
sympathetic characters in the Plays laugh at love; and the Dark Lady 
in the Sonnets is more reviled than adored. “ Mr. Harris’s changeling,” 
writes Mr. Shaw, “ is not Shakespeare : he is Guy de Maupassant.” 
This is the mot jufle. Of course, it does not commit Mr. Shaw to 
recantation of his doom of Shakespeare for having no “ Message.” 
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13. It is reassuring to recall that Professor A. C. 
Bradley’s ‘ Oxford Ledlures on Poetry,’ including that 
on Shakespeare the Man,’ appeared in the same year 
with Mr. Harris’s published volume, ‘ Shakespeare 
the Man,’ to which the Professor gave such a surprising 
welcome. Between the lefture and the book there 
is a difference not to be expressed—the difference 
between finely and sanely felt literary discrimination 
and the blare of the theory-monger whose inspira¬ 
tion and objective are alike “ sensation.” Dr. Bradley’s 
Shakespeare and Mr. Harris’s are of two moral 
worlds; and their methods are of two £e:fthetic 
worlds. Every reader of ‘ Shakespearean Tragedy ’ 
knew in advance that no living critic could outgo 
its author in sure penetration of any Shakespeare 
text; and in the lefture under notice we have the 
moft delicately balanced commentary on the main body 

of the Sonnets considered as addressed to one young 
man. 1 e 

As to the Sonnets in the mass, it amounts in substance 
to the view that the more serious are to be reckoned in 
the main personal ; and for this an excellent reason 
is given: “ No capable poet, much less a Shakespeare, 
intending to produce a merely ‘ dramatic ’ series of 
poems, would dream of inventing a s^ory like that of 
these sonnets, or, even if he did,"of treating it as they 
treat it. The £tory is very odd and unattradlive. 
Such capacities as it has are slightly developed.” 1 As 
to the recipient, Dr. Bradley sees that in Sonnets 109, 
no, 120,^Shakespeare cannot be “addressing a great 
nobleman.” He assumes, however, that they are 
addressed to a man—inferentially “ Mr. W. H.” This 
adherence to the general assumption of unity of address 
throughout the 126 Sonnets, and the acceptance with¬ 
out question of the entire Thorpe Quarto as of Shake¬ 
speare’s writing, will probably be found to be the 

1 Vol. cited, p. 331. 
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grounds on which Dr. Bradley’s estimate may clash 
with future criticism. 

14. Mr. Oliphant Smeaton, with the monograph of 
Raleigh before him, wisely set himself, in the volume 
on Shakespeare which he compiled for the “ Everyman 
series of biographies (1911), to the task of supplying 
guidance and information in place of authoritarian 
estimate. Thus his book, like the Primer of Dowden 
and the Handbook of Morton Luce, has served very 
usefully to introduce young students to the technical 
Study of Shakespeare’s versification; and though, as 
was to be expected, it is substantially conservative on 
the problems of authorship, it is at times instructively 
discriminative on that head ( e.g \, on the Shrew), even 
though he may be held to misapply his own verse- 
teSts by taking as “ run-on ” lines some of which the 
rhythm is Stiffly line-ended. Unfortunately he has seen 
fit to pronounce (p. 78) that the chapters of Mr. Frank 
Harris contain “ a solid and important element of 
autobiographic fa6t ”—citing in particular the argu¬ 
ment from The Two Gentlemen, a play not of Shake¬ 
speare’s planning, and containing little of his writing. 1 

As to the Sonnets, Mr. Smeaton makes the old 
miSlake (p. 466) of saying that before 1601 Lord 
Herbert was “Mr. William Herbert”; but he seeks 
to compound a feud by avowing at once a personal 
conviition of the identity of Southampton with the 
“ dear friend ” and an inclination to believe that Mary 
Fitton was the Dark Lady. More important is the 
judicious pronouncement (p. 467) that “ The 4 Sonnets 
principally belong to Shakespeare’s 4 FirSt literary 
period, when his Style was inspired by lyrical ideals. 
That there are one or two Sonnets of a later date is 

1 See The Shakespeare Canon , Part II. Orthodox and heterodox 
readers alike will repugn Mr. Smeaton’s rash endorsement of the views 
of Richard Simpson and Mr. Tucker Brooke as to Shakespeare s having 
had a hand in the “ apocryphal ” plays. 
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probably true, but the majority of them belong to that 
e Doch of immaturity ’ when there was a diStindt 
element of flamboyance to be traced in his work, and 
when rhyme, the end-stopped line, and the pause 
falling with measured and regular beat on the same 
foot, imparted that quality of monotony to his verse 
which is at times charadteriSlic of the dramas of this 
period.” 

I regret having in this connexion to demur to the 
Statements alike of Mr. Smeaton and of Mr. Luce 
as to an end-Stopped quality and a fixed pedal move¬ 
ment being predominant in Shakespeare’s early verse. 
The verse of the firSt scene in the Errors, and in the 
whole of the Dream, repels these verdidts; and only 
by faulty scanning (p. 52) of the firSt line in Love’s 
Labour s Lost does 3 VTr. Smeaton bear out his judg¬ 
ment there. 


15. In 1911 appeared the moSt scholarly and 
graceful of all the critical appreciations of the Sonnets, 
the ledture devoted to them in Professor Mackail’s 
admirable “ Ledlures on Poetry.” Apart from the 
su §® e ^ on that Part II is less homogeneous than 
Part I, and that two or four of its Sonnets may be 
non-Shakespearean, the bibliographical treatment of 
the Quarto is conservative. Of Part I the Professor 
sees no reason to doubt that they were arranged by 
Shakespeare, or at all events that they left his hands, 
in their present order, and that this order is substan¬ 
tially the order of their composition ”; though at the 
same time he is convinced that the Quarto “ was printed 
from a rough hdS. containing alterations, erasures, 
and in some cases alternative readings,” and that “ there 
are indications, not very certain, but highly probable, 

that the MS. before the printers was not all in the same 
handwriting.” 

In addition to this general acceptance of the authen¬ 
ticity of Part I, there are incidental endorsements of 
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authenticity which challenge criticism, and will be 
subjected to respectful examination hereinafter. But 
in his valuable paper on A Lover’s Complaint, 
published in the following year, Professor Mackail 
took a further and important Clep by challenging, 
though not aggressively, the Shakespearean authorship 
of the “ Will ” Sonnets, a position well fitted to give 
a new impulse to criticism, though it seems to have 
been thus far ignored by professional writers and by 
most editors. 

16. The monograph of Mr. Masefield on Shake¬ 
speare 1 (i 911), like that of Raleigh, setup expectations 
which are hardly fulfilled. \Vritten with a happy 
disregard for all critical and documentary ftudy of the 
canon, it treats as Shakespearean a quantity of matter 
which is not rationally conceivable as Shakespeare’s, 
and makes the conventional imputation to him of ex¬ 
pressing his own ruling states of mind in themes which 
he found given to him in pre-exi£ting plays and merely 
rewrote or adapted for his company. 2 On the other 
hand, Mr. Masefield’s sense of ftyle, where it is not 
hypnotised by the canon, enables him to see that 
Arden of Feversham “ bears no single trace of 
Shakespeare’s mind,” despite Swinburne’s declamation 
to the contrary; that Edward III is “ by at lea£t two 
unknown hands, of which Shakespeare’s was probably 
not one and that his hand is “ plainly marked upon ” 
The Two Noble Kinsmen; though here there appears 
to be no definite perception of what are the Shake¬ 
spearean parts. 

But when we come to the Sonnets and Poems, 
there is little play of the poet’s critical inftinCt. Wisely 
declining to meddle with the matters of standing 
debate, he does not attempt to discriminate between 

1 Home University Library. 

2 Thus bear is declared to be “ an excessive image of all that was 
moft constant in Shakespeare’s mind ” (p. 190). 
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genuine and ungenuine matter, not even raising the 
question whether the Sonnets are all from one hand. 
There is a good comment on the Butler theory: 
“ Men with imagination enjoy sweeter and closer 
friendship than the many know. The many, mulish 
as ever, therefore imagine evil to which, however, 
it might be replied that not the many but the few have 
so spoken. But there is no attempt to estimate the 
psychic or even the literary significance of the Sonnets 
in any detail. Having regard, then, to the similar 
abstention of Swinburne from any effort of analysis 
in this connection, it would appear that we cannot 
look to the poets, as such, for any special help 
with our problem or problems. But it would be 
idle to blame the poets for not yielding us a 
science of poetics. “ ’Tis in ourselves that we are 
thus or thus and we muSt face our problems for 
ourselves. 

17. A new interest was provided for Students of the 
Sonnets by Mr. Arthur Acheson’s volume, ‘ MiStress 
Davenant, The Dark Lady of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 
Demonstrating the identity of the Dark Lady of the 
Sonnets and the authorship and satirical intention 
of IFillobie his Avis a. With a reprint of IVillobie 
his Avis a (in part), Penelope s Complaint , An E/egie, 
Con Slant Susanna , Queen Dido , Pyramus and This be , 
The Shepherd's Slumber , and sundry other poems by 
the same author ’ (1913. London: Quaritch). Mr. 
Acheson had in 1903 usefully mooted some important 
questions (to be discussed hereinafter) in his ‘ Shake¬ 
speare and the Rival Poetand the volume of 1913 
rendered a fuller service by demonstrating that 
the author of Willobie his Avisa was Matthew 
Roydon, the friend to whom Chapman dedicated 
his Shadow of the Night. The collation of the 
former poem with the others now printed (of 
which the Penelope had been signed Peter Colse) 
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sufficiently proved, by the marked evidence of Style, 
the primary thesis, whether or not every poem in the 
colle&ion be reckoned as certainly from Roydon’s 
hand. 

In his 4 Life of William Shakespeare ’ (p. 163, note) 
Professor J. Quincy Adams, without naming Mr. 
Acheson, dismisses the Roydon theory with the remark 
that 44 there is no ground for foisting this amateurish 
production on the famous poet Matthew Roydon. 
Its avowed author, Henry Willoughby, was an Oxford 
Student. . . ” Mr. Adams tends to be unduly 
summary. Roydon’s 44 fame ” was a small matter of 
clique-talk; his one known poem, the Elegie, is juSt 
u an amateurish production,” with one good (and 
alien ?) Stanza and the reSt descending from poverty to 
doggerel. Henry Willoughby is not the avowed but 
merely the alleged author ofWiLLOBiE. The ground 
for assigning it to Roydon is its remarkable kinship in 
form, matter, Style, diction, phrase, and idea, with his 
Elegie. Mr. Adams simply ignores evidence when it 
is againSt him. Many of Mr. Acheson s theories are 
untenable; but his thesis as to Roydon s authorship 
of Willobie is uncommonly well made out. 

The further task of identifying the Dark Lady as 
Mrs. Davenant, though countenanced by the familiar 
Story about her son, Sir William D’Avenant, is more 
difficult. Mr. Acheson has returned to it in his 
later work, 4 Shakespeare’s Sonnet-Story, 1592—159B, 
Restoring the Sonnets written to the Earl of Southamp¬ 
ton in their original books and correlating them with 
personal phases of the Plays of the Sonnet period; with 
documentary evidence identifying MiStress Davenant 
as the Dark Lady ’—a truly imposing monument of 
devoted research. 1 The evidence for the identifica¬ 
tion of the Dark Lady with Anne Bird (= Avis = the 
Avisa of Roydon’s poem) is now enormously compli- 

1 London: Quaritch, 1922. 
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cated ; 1 yet so far persuasive that, though it is quite 
impossible to trace the thread clearly to the end a 
reader is at leaft disposed to say that Mr. Acheson has 

Fitt d on.° Ut ^ g °° d 3 C3Se 35 d ‘ d Tyler for M ^ress 

f uJJ e - grea / difficulty . is that > as Bowden pointed out, 

both of her suitors, H. W. and W. S., and that Mr 
Acheson is forced to surmise a subsequent relapse on 
Avisa s part, involving her coming to London and 
playing there the r 61 e of the Dark Lady in the Sonnets 
As there is no proof whatever for this, we are left juft 
as much in doubt as ever. Tyler’s ftrongeft argument, 
drawn from the name implications in a very equivocal 
Sonnet, No. rp, was one which he could say very 
htde ab°ut; and Mr. Acheson s identification of the 
subjeft with Miftress Davenant, oddly enough, opens 
up the same argument (“ nvenant ” having" possibly 
the implications assigned by Tyler to “ Fitton ”) 

It is thus impossible to draw a clear inference in either 

C n S ^A * u Dai * Lady remains a dark enigma after 
all Mr. Acheson s unparalleled research; and the pro¬ 
fessional critics, naturally, leave the matter alone. 

18. A valuable contribution to the ftudy of the 
Sonnets in every aspeft was made in 1916 by the 
publication of the American Professor Raymond M. 

Alden s Variorum edition 2 —a massive compilation 

VaHnr 111 th * ™ ann " and fP int of the great Furness 
Variorum edition of the plays, which it resembles in 

outward aspeft. Here at length we have an indication 

of all, or nearly all , 3 the theories of the Sonnets, as well as 

1 The queerest item is that the father of Anne Bird is declared to 

ha V e had two families one legitimate, the other illegitimate, in which 
two sets of daughters have the same names. 

2 Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston and New York 

Professor Alden like his English professional confreres, overlooks 
Fleay’s origination of the Hervey theory ’ 
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a copious and competent 4 variorum ’ annotation of each, 
up to the centenary year. Here the student can read 
everything that has been said about 44 begetter,” and 
the substance of all the static as well as the visionary or 
speculative writing on the Sonnets. Professor Alden 
is himself judiciously Static, plumping for no theory 
and making no account of any of the suggestions as to 
non-authenticity. For the purposes of a 4 Variorum,’ 
indeed, that is as it should be. 

19. An important advance in that regard, however, 
was made in the admirably annotated edition of the 
Sonnets added in 1918 by Mr. C. Knox Pooler to the 
4 Arden ’ edition of Shakespeare, which includes a 
very comprehensive and judicious Introduction. Mr. 
Pooler avows 44 without shame or regret ” that he has 
44 nothing to add to the many and various answers to the 
questions: Who was 4 Mr. W. H. ’ ? Was he the 
friend of Shakespeare or of his adventurous publisher ? 
If Shakespeare’s friend, was he also his patron, and if 
his patron, was he the 3rd Earl of Southampton, or the 
3rd Earl of Pembroke ? Was the Dark Lady Mistress 
(/.£., Miss) Fitton, or Mistress (t.e. y Mrs.) Davenant, 
the innkeeper’s wife, or Penelope, Lady Rich, or Queen 
Elizabeth, dark only in her deeds, or none of these ?” 
And so with the six theories of the rival poet. The 
Southampton and the Herbert theories are reviewed 
and If ft as unproved, with a rather Stronger emphasis 
against Pembroke than against Southampton; and the 
Hervey theory (assigned to Mrs. Stopes without 
mention of Fleay) is indicated without comment. 

But Mr. Pooler for his own part, though in his 
Introduction (p. xxxiv) he puts matters more conserva¬ 
tively, takes up in his notes critical positions of some 
importance, noting that the authenticity of Sonnet 143 
has been questioned; expressing his own opinion that 
145, 153, and 154 are probably not by Shakespeare, 
and that 128 is 44 un-Shakespearean in sound and 
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rhythm ; and indicating, as follows, a similar doubt as 
to No. 20. 

“ This sonnet, if Shakespeare’s, sounds as if he had been furnished 
with a set of rimes and challenged to bombast them out into a poem. 
It is not pleasing in rhythm , and it differs from all other sonnets in having 
no single rimes , and from its companions here in containing neither a 
promise of immortality nor a declaration of love for his friend. More¬ 
over, it is hardly credible that it should be addressed to the same person 
as xxvi, ifxxvi is indeed an envoy to the firfl group.” 

This is, I think, the fir£t important application to the 
Sonnets problem, by an important editor, of a critical 
te£l in terms of £tyle, diction, and metrics as apart 
from unspecialised objections, and reasons given for 
rejecting 143, 153, and 154; and it is much to be hoped 
that the lead will be followed; though Mr. Pooler has 
also Stated that he thinks all the Sonnets “ (except 
perhaps 127, 1 145, 153, and 154) were written by 
Shakespeare and in his own person. 9t The particular 
impeachment of Sonnet 20 involves not onlv a new 
challenge to all “ Hughes ” theories and to the Butler 
theory in special, but a question as to the genuineness 
of other Sonnets in a similar ta£le, not so markedly 
suggestive of an alien hand. Sonnet 63, for instance, 
is distinctly poor in didtion, if not quite as poor as 
Sonnet 20; and 61 and 62, to which it points back, 
are hardly better. And if 67, which belongs to the 
same inferior order of execution, appears to conned* 
with 68, of which the firSt line is better, the second line 
of that again sinks, and relative poverty reigns through 
the remainder, and through 69 and 70, till we find a 
recovery in 7 1 • On such problems and others, one 

could have wished some comment from Mr. Pooler. 

On Sonnet 127, partly impeached (apparently by a 
slip of the pen) in his own Introdudfion, he quotes the 

1 M , r ’ F L °?! er mU - a h ? Ve meant ’ 1 think ’ to wrhe 128, which he 
expressly challenges in his notes on it. 
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opinion of Professor Mackail that not only are 153 and 
154 “pretty certainly not by Shakespeare,” but 128 
and 145 are “very doubtful,” while “a plausible 
case can be made out against 13 c, 136, and 143.” 
Seeing that this lad challenge, if borne out, would cut 
away at a stroke the whole case for the “ Will ” theory, 
beloved of Furnivall and the Pembroke party, it is 
much to be desired that it should be put to the touch. 
Mr. Pooler leaves it undiscussed, though it is implicitly 
rejeCled in his Introduction. The faCt that Professor 
Mackail reckons the 1-126 series “a continuous, 
ordered, and authentic collection, ” should rather arreft 
attention for his doubts than impair their appeal for 
those who may carry their doubts further. 

20. The ‘ Arden ’ edition thus left the situation dill 
chaotic, though in a measure newly clarified, and, 
despite the editor's disclaimer, dirred by newly justi¬ 
fied suspicion of the canonical authority of Thorpe’s 
collection. Discerning readers could not fail to see 
the juStice of Mr. Pooler’s editorial doubts; and such 
as were not content to leave his teSts without further 
application muSt have been moved to further Steps 
in scepticism. It was upon such a situation that 
Mr. H. T. S. ForreSt, of the Indian Civil Service, 
supervened in 1923 with a large but lively quarto, 1 
making an energetic claim to demonstrate that moSt 
of the Sonnets are visibly not Shakespeare’s at all, 
though many of those denied him are pronounced 
“fine”; that the sameness of theme in a large number 
proves them to have been produCts of sonneteering com¬ 
petitions, 2 set up by a patron, identified as Southamp¬ 
ton; that many of the Sonnets contain parodying 
references to others, which can be explained only by 

1 The Five Authors of ‘ Shakespeare's Sonnets' (Chapman and 
Dodd). 

2 This recalls Simpson’s notion of an “ academe ” of sonnet-making ; 
but Mr. Forrest’s theory is independently formed. 
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the competition theory; that five different hands are to 
be detefted; and that the newly discovered four can be 
more or less confidently identified as Barnabe Barnes, 
William Warner, John Donne, and Samuel Daniel. 

It is no good argument against such a thesis that it 
has thus far not only made few if any converts but 
aroused little discussion. Any markedly innovating 
theory which proffered no piquant and documented 
sensation, such as Tyler’s account of the Dark Lady, 
would meet with such disregard, however plausibly 
supported, if it involved a large elimination of matter 
generally regarded as unquestionably Shakespearean. 
And there is always something deterrent about a large 
quarto. But it muSt be confessed that Mr. ForreSt’s 
demonstration of his thesis is acutely disconcerting even 
to readers who would readily grant him his ground- 
hypothesis for the argument’s sake. 

It is indeed surprising that, after the various sallies 
of Massey, Mackay, Shindler, Yeatman, and Eichhoff, 
no other critic had in nearly twenty years systematically 
raised the question of the genuineness of the mass of 
the Sonnets. The frequent dismissal of a few might 
be supposed to force inevitably the queStion of the 
possibility of the presence of other alien matter in a 
collection so ill certificated as wholly Shakespearean. 
But it has not been so. Mr. Walsh, who Stringently 
impugns alike the honeSty and the competence of 
Thorpe, puts no such queStion; and his inclusion of the 
non-Shakespearean Romeo and Juliet prologues, the 
Henry V epilogue, Helena’s archaic sonnet-letter in 
All’s Well, the “ If love make me forsworn ” and 
other spurious items from The Passionate Pilgrim, 
with such dubious Sonnets as 153, 154, indicate him 
as leaving questions of authenticity in general outside 
his editorial plan, though he rejects No. 145. Yet 
the undisputed fact that moSt of the pieces in The 
Passionate Pilgrim are non-Shakespearean would 
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appear to dictate close scrutiny. Thorpe’s Quarto, 
it would seem, has acquired the canonical status of the 
Folio, as regards alike the Sonnets and A Lover’s 
Complaint, even for those who regard him as a quite 
unscrupulous person. Mr. Forre£l was thus entitled 
to a ready and careful hearing. 1 The trouble is that 
the plausibility of his case is found to be limited to the 
hypothesis upon which it proceeds. 

His real service to the investigation lies in his bold 
and indeed extravagant primary denial that the great 
mass of the Sonnets can be of Shakespeare’s writing. 
Such a challenge should at leaSt disturb the habit of 
reading as necessarily Shakespeare’s every sonnet 
ascribed to him by a piratical publisher, and should put 
every Student on the alert. I am in agreement with 
much of what he says of the poor quality of the inferior 
Sonnets; though I find the phrase “variegated vile¬ 
ness,” applied by him (p. 226) to his samples from 
Sonnets 22, 28, 38, 46, 51, 56, 67, 81, 97, 100, 
103, unduly vivacious. But when the iconoclastic 
challenger in effedl avows that he sees no imperfedtions 
in the Venus and Adonis (“that lovely poem ”), and 
proceeds to find Sonnets 4, 5, 2 and 6 worthy only of 
“ the Lawyer ” (/.<?., Warner, who has left no signed 
sonnet, and no verse that is not archaically ungainly) 
and 7, 8, and 9 worthy only of “the Minor Poet” 
(/.*., Barnabe Barnes, who has but one reasonably good 
sonnet in his signed hundred odd); and that 13, 15, 
16, 17 are assignable to (of all men) John Donne, 

1 It is to be feared, however, that his account of the present writer 
as “ an eminent and flrittly orthodox Shakespearean, Sir J. M. Robert¬ 
son,” has evoked some little glee in Gath. Mr. Forrest has perhaps 
latterly discovered how ill he has bellowed his generous certificate. 

2 This is certainly a feebly inspired performance, and ten years ago 
its genuineness was challenged by the present writer. But if we are 
to pass the entire Venus as beautiful, it is hardly to be disallowed, even 
on the score of its absurdity ; and to assign it to Warner gives no help 
to criticism. A lawyer is surely the la£t person to be credited with it. 
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“the Humorist,” we are driven to ask for (i) the 
concrete grounds on which the negative decisions are 
given, and (2) tangible and testable grounds for the 
assignments. Such grounds are neither recognisably 
given nor imaginable. 

Mr. ForreSt describes thus the literary characteris¬ 
tics by which he identifies his five competitors: 

Shakespeare: (i) Clear Thinking, (2) Clear Writing, (3) Perfect 
Versification, (4) Accurate Simile and Metaphor, (5) Balance and 
Restraint, (6) Self-respe&. Keynote : MASTERY. 

The Minor Poet (/>., Barnes): (i) Confused Thinking, 

(2) Slovenly Phrasing, (3) Smooth Versification, (4) Sound, not Sense, 

( 5 ) Forcing the Note, (6) The Flunkey. Keynote : sloppiness. 

The Lawyer (i.e., Warner) : (1) Pedestrian Style, (2) The Attorney, 

(3) The Accountant, (4) Clumsy Humour, (5) The Candid Friend,’ 

(6) The Old Dog. Keynote I MATTER-OF-FACTNESS. 

The Humorist (/>., Donne) : (i) Compressed Thought. (2) Super- 
Concettism, (3) Deliberate Dissonance, (4) Subtle Humour, (5) Personal 
Allusion, (6) The Polite Shirker. Keynote : burjlesque. 

The Newcomer (/.<?., Daniel) : (1) Correft Versification, (2) Shallow¬ 
ness. Keynote : conventionality. 

There is here, certainly, a careful and sustained 
attempt at literary or at Ieaft character analysis; but a 
simple collation of the sets of qualities makes it fairly 
clear that the differentiation of the hands was made on 
other grounds before the qualities were thus expiscated. 
The Minor Poet and the Newcomer are credited 
respeflively with “ smooth versification ” and “ correct 
versification.” What is the difference ? Versification 
is the moft concrete of the criteria indicated; yet it 
slips thus through our fingers. And how exactly 
are we to distinguish between shallowness and con¬ 
ventionality on the one hand and “ sound not sense ” 
on the other ? Doubtless shades of difference are 
indicated; but how is authorship to be ascertained by 
such ill-defined clues and gradations ? And how is 
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shallowness in the Sonnets to be discriminated from 
thinness in the Venus ? 

The fir£t demand by a ftudent interested in comparing 
Styles will be for a parallelism of form or matter, thought 
or sentiment, rhythm or manner or Structure. Barnes, 
with his large output of signed work, offers a broad 
field for such comparative scrutiny. For one thing, 
he abounds in 44 legal ” phraseology, and so might fitly 
take the part of the Lawyer. But in the chapter on 
“ The Identification of the Rival Poets,” in which he 
gives us samples from Sidney (3), Drayton (6), Spenser 
(2), Daniel (6), Constable (3), Griffin (1), and Peele (1, 
a truncated poem), which are nothing to this purpose, 
Mr. ForreSt gives only two from Barnes, to whom he 
assigns twenty-nine of the Sonnets in Thorpe’s Quarto; 
and those two signed Sonnets present positively no 
resemblance to any save two of those now assigned. 
They are markedly more conventional, more primitive, 
more archaic, more reminiscent of a previous age, and 
of Watson, than almoft anything in Thorpe. And 
yet Mr. Forreft gives him Sonnets 36-38, 48, 54, 57, 
60, and 71 ! 

The one quite plausible assignment to Barnes, apart 
from that of No. 20, discussed below, is that of No. 99, 
which alone in the Quarto has fifteen lines—a frequent 
thing in Parthenophil and Parthenophe. No. 99 
is certainly a poor production, abounding in cheap 
diftion, such as 44 thy sweet that smells,” and the 
conceit in which it is embodied; 44 which on thy soft 
cheek for complexion dwells”; 44 too grossly dyed”; 
the repetition 44 annexed thy breath,” and the feeble 
44 eat him up to death.” Many, probably, will agree 
with Mr. Forrest that Shakespeare never wrote such 
feeble £tuff, and some perhaps may be contrite for ever 
having supposed that he did. It may very well be 
Barnes’s work. But the man who wrote that could not 
have written 60 and 71 , or even 54 and 57; and 36 
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and 48 are equally beyond him. And though 98 is 
partly on the same theme as that of 99, and therefore 
should be regarded, on the “ competition ” theory, 
as from another hand, Mr. Forrest assigns that also 
to Barnes. It is really of much better quality than 
the other. On the other hand, as we shall see in a 
later chapter, IVIr. Forret has unhappily assigned to 
Shakespeare a notably poor Sonnet, 79, which may 
quite well have been written by Barnes, while assigning 
to Barnes the much better Sonnet which follows. 

. ° ne of the specialties of Barnes is his indulgence 
in two-syllable rhymes; but only one of the two sonnets 
sele&ed from him has one such rhyme. Seeing that 
each of a bunch of three Quarto Sonnets assigned to 
him by Mr. Forrest (115> 118, 119, all quite above 
his level) actually has dissyllable rhymes, the theorist 
might have made his case seem tronger by sampling 
such rhymes from Barnes’s signed work. He does 
indeed—this time with real plausibility—assign to 
him No. 20, which has nothing but dissyllable rhymes, 
and which, as we shall see later, does at several points 
suggest Barnes. But his difficulty would till have 
been that his cited samples, save in this case and in 
that of No. 99 ) would afford no touch of similarity of 
matter and manner to the Quarto Sonnets; whereas 
a number of the Sonnets he resigns to Shakespeare 
employ dissyllable rhymes, including such bad ones 

as remember'd and tender'd (120) and love thee and prove 
me (26). 

As regards Barnes’s poetic quality, Mr. Forrest 
very candidly admits that Dowden’s laudatory review of 
Grosart s edition (1875) is ill borne out by a perusal. 

After such a panegyric, to read through the Partheno- 
phil collection itself is a mot disappointing experience. 
The ‘ meaningless doggerel ’ and ‘ grotesque conceits ’ 
mentioned by Sir Sidney Lee are there in abundance, 
but the beauties discerned by Professor Dowden seem 
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to be very few and far between. There is no getting 
away from the fadt that, defective as many of the Minor 
Poet’s sonnets are [in the Forrest classification] their 
general standard is far higher than that of Partheno- 
phil.” And the theorist can but fall back on the san¬ 
guine hypotheses that Barnes was “ one of those people 
who do much better with a ‘ copy ’ in front of them,” 
and that he “ received a great deal of 4 outside ’ assis¬ 
tance, especially in the diredlion of ‘ pruning and 
lopping away ’ crudities and extravagances.” By such 
pleading, how can so alert a mind as Mr. Forres’s 
think to persuade anybody ? It is true that in the pub¬ 
lisher s preface to Parthenophil and Parthenophe 
the poet is declared to think his work poor, and to 
hope to redeem it “ with some more excellent work 
hereafter ; but that is small guarantee for improve¬ 
ment. Mr. Forreft would have done much better 
merely to suggest that Sonnet 99, with its fifteen lines 
and its bad quality, is quite Barnesian, and that Sonnet 
20, impeached by Mr. Pooler in respedt, among other 
things, of its having only dissyllable rhymes, is on that 
score, as well as in point of didtion, assignable to Barnes, 
to whom he actually does assign it without any such 
concrete justification. 

In view of the admitted entire dissemblance of 
Barnes s signed work and the bulk of that now assigned 
to him by Mr. Forreft, we are driven to the fatal 
inference that he picked out Barnes, for twenty-nine 
Sonnets, not from any dtyle clues whatever, but because 
of the fadl that Barnes had dedicated his Partheno¬ 
phil to (among others) Southampton, and can thus be 
conceived as the “ thy Poet ” of Sonnet 79. If this 
be so, an assignment which can be justified only by 
style tedts is made without any regard to them. Yet 
Mr. Forrest claims to make the identification “with 
absolute certainty” (p. 19). On the other hand, 

the Lawyer is “ with practical certainty ” identified 
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with William Warner, who has left us not a single 

signed sonnet, or a single sign of interest in new verse 

forms. Every literary characterisation of Warner cited 

by Mr. ForreCt (p. 210), from Drayton to Saintsbury, 

is in flat antagonism to the ascription to him of any 
Sonnet in the Quarto. 7 

Yet Mr. Forreft will have it (p. 211) that Warner 
muH have tried his hand at sonnet-writing—every 

any pretension to ‘ culture ’ did so 
in the Iaft decade of the sixteenth century.” Did 
Marlowe P 1 Is Nashe to be called a sonneteer on the 
strength of a few prosaic examples ? Was Jonson, who 
cursed Petrarch for inventing sonnets, a sonneteer 
in virtue of two or three perfunftory and songless 
specimens ? He had no such repute. Why, then, 
should Warner be supposed to be one ? Again we find 
the reasons for the choice are non-literary. Warner 
was a lawyer, and so would meet the needs of the hypo¬ 
thesis, which call for knowledge or law and accoun¬ 
tancy, age (“ the Old Dog ”) and learning. Sir 
John Davies has much better claims as poet and lawyer 
and mocker of sonnets; but youth disqualifies him. 
Barnes has a score of legalisms in his sonnets; but he 
too will not fit, being young. As to Warner, finally, 
IVIr. Forre^l argues that if we knew Browning only 
from How they brought the good news from Ghent 
to Aix we could not have thought him capable of 
writing Evelyn Hope or Caliban. One wonders what 
Warner, qua lawyer, would think of an argument 
which would make eligible as a sonneteer any learned 
and elderly lawyer of the period. 

For Donne, naturally, the case is no better. Rather 
more plausibly might the place of “ the Humorist ” 
have been given to Davies, who wrote, cleverly enough, 
nine gulling sonnets, besides the ten various sonnets 

1 He might have written Sonnet 55 ; but Mr. Forreft does not 
suggest that. 
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to Philomel, 1 and epigrams in sonnet form. Donne is 
ostensibly selefted because he is a satirist and a grim 
humoriSl; but when we ask what resemblances of 
matter and manner there are between the twenty-five 
sonnets in his ‘ Divine Poems ’ and the thirty assigned 
to him by Mr. ForreSt in the Quarto, we are at a dead 
Stand. If one were to go through the Quarto looking 
for sonnets which in anyway recall Donne’s caSt of 
mind—for that is all we could look for—we might say 
that 44 and 45, and 1 1 2, 1 1 3, 1 14, in a way suggeSI it, 
inasmuch as in them the crowding thought seems to 
overpower the melodic impulse, yielding an effedl of 
predication rather than of song. And these five sonnets 
Mr. ForreSt has assigned to Donne. But when we 
turn to Donne’s known sonnets and Study their tech¬ 
nique, they are found greatly to outgo even those five 
in staccato and songless quality. In none does the 
singing voice carry for more than four lines together; 
in moSt, much less; in some, we have almoSt a continuity 
of jars. Furthermore, only one (‘ To the Lady Mag¬ 
dalen Herbert ’) is in the “ Shakespeare ” form of 
alternating rhymes; the others are Petrarchan—in 
Structure, verily not in tone or purport. 

As for the other twenty-five Quarto Sonnets given 
to Donne by Mr. ForreSt, they are Still less to be 
conceived as of his penning. Not only do we never 
find in them that disregard of accent for which, Ben 
Jonson declared, Donne ‘‘deserved hanging,” they 
nearly all have the ease of movement and the lyric 
note which are the mark of the majority of the Quarto 
Sonnets, good and bad alike, and which in Donne 
seem to come only by happy accident, as if beauty of 
line or phrase were never with him a ruling purpose. 2 

1 Fir£t assigned to Donne by Grosart, but later reclaimed by him 
for Davies. 

2 Walton tells that Donne wrote his piscatorial parody of ‘ Come 
live with me and be my love,’ in order “ to show the world that he 
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Neither in his strength nor in his weakness does he 
seem to be present here, for a reader who is free of 
theoretic presupposition. It is the more difficult to 
understand how this “ humorist ” aspetf: could suggest 
him as behind many of the Thorpe Sonnets, seeing 
that he has left us none that is non-religious, 1 and is 

any intimate connection 

with Southampton. 

After this,^it is hardly necessary to discuss the claim 
for Daniel as “ Newcomer ” in the series of competitions 
among three or four poets which Mr. Forre&’s theory 
posits. In point of fad the specialty of Daniel, in two 
out of three of his sonnets, is to be Cliff-paced, daccato, 
compilatory, conscientiously laboured, and only with 
pinching and painstaking corred; whereas mod of the 

assigned to him by the theorid have 
juft the general canorous ease of the majority. If 
Mr. Forred had proceeded on a regard to drudural 
resemblances, he might with some little plausibility 
have assigned to Daniel No. 129 (“The expense of 
spirit in a wade of shame ), which so many people 
value as Shakespearean because of its neurotic moralism. 
But hdr. Forred puts Nd. 129 in his bunch of fourteen 
Occasional Sonnets (pp. I 74 ~ 5 )> which are assigned 
to nobody (though “ everything points to the Lawyer 
as the author ” of Sonnet 77), on the disarmingly 
candid avowal that eleven “ could not be made to fit in 
with the Theory, and that the notes on them “have 
nothing whatever to do with the Theory.” They are 
nevertheless pertinent in themselves to our general 
inquiry, and will be so considered hereinafter. The 


could make soft and smooth verses when he thought smoothness worth 

his labour ” (Compleat Angler, Part I, ch. xii, end). And these are 
£till but rudely melodious. 

1 The “ Songs and Sonnets ” are so classified in terms of sixteenth- 
century usage. They include no Sonnets in the now accepted sense 
of the term. 
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point now to be noted is that the theorist, even while 
remarking of No. 129 that “its terse sententiousness 
has nothing in common with the facile flow of [Shakes¬ 
peare’s] verse in the serial Sonnets,” leaves it as merely 
doubtful, finding for it no other paternity. 

When a really abnormal Sonnet—abnormal alike in 
matter and manner—is thus left unassigned, the con¬ 
fident assignments of so many others of normal quality 
are the more staggering. Evidently Mr. ForreSt feels 
that if he did not produce named poets to fit the general 
case, his hypothesis of competitions would be left in 
the air. As his identifications, then, will not bear any 
examination, in the air the hypothesis remains. It is 
but fair, indeed, to say that his ascription of Sonnet 12 1 
to the Patron, by way of retort to the Sonnets impeach¬ 
ing his conduct, is in itself suggeStive. The vital 
difficulty is to imagine the Patron instituting a competi¬ 
tion to impeach him, or, for that matter, to persuade 
him to get married. For the reSt, Mr. ForreSt has 
chosen to rely on the “ procurer ” theory concerning 
“ Mr. W. H.,” identifying him with Lee’s William 
Hall, and Stressing the old datum of “ Mr. W. H. All, 
thus inviting us to contemplate a publisher solemnly 
(or otherwise) wishing immortality to the tout who 

procured him a hopeful bundle of copy. 

We are thus left with an unsatisfactory solution of 
the “ begetting ” of the Sonnets, and, what is more to 
be regretted, an unsatisfactory attempt to distinguish 
between Shakespearean and non-Shakespearean matter. 
We may readily admit the plausibility of the theory 
that Sonnet 121 is a retort to others of the Sonnets, 
and as such non-Shakespearean, though it is a pretty 
Strong piece of work; and we may as readily admit not 
only the relative poverty of No. 5 but the questionable 
guise of No. 99 and No. 20, on which laSt Mr. Pooler, 
as we have seen, and as Mr. ForreSt notes, has passed 
a criticism implying and inciting serious doubts as to 
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its authorship. And so with a number of other inferior 
Sonnets, such as 62, 63, 67-70, which in point of fa£t 

^pugncd by Mr- Forreft - But when we begin 
at the beginning, and note how he passes 1, 2, and 2 
as faultless, clear in thinking and in writing, accurate 
in simile and metaphor, and marked by balance and 
restraint; while 4 5, and 6 are given to the Lawyer 

t ^, S ^ am Ped as pedestrian in Style, with whatso 
° f th _ e law > rcr s qualities may be discerned in them; 
ana 7, 8, 9 are given to the incompetent Barnabe 
arnes, as ^marked by confused thinking and slovenly 
phrasing, sound not sense,” and all the reSt of it; 
and ir, with its obscurities and its lack of fluidity, is 

f« en ^ S1 ^ kes P eare » and 13, i 5 , l6 , and 17 are 

I ?° nn , e, J Wming “ humorous ” sonnets with 
a fluidity and melody never traceable in his own Stark 

verse why, we muSt regretfully pronounce that we 

are getting no light on our problem, but only darkness 
visible. J 

■ For tke thinking in the Sonnets called Shakespearean 

M Ce £ n n0t , alwa y s dear ; and in those given by 
Mr ForreSt to the Minor Poet it is not always confused; 

and those given to the Lawyer are not more pedeStrian 

than No 3 which might as well be allotted to him, 

and probably would have been but for lines 9 and 10; 

ri*ii i* ° S « ^ 1V 7 en to ,^ e are not humorous, 

Still less burlesque, and are for the moSt part about 

as Shakespearean as those left to Shakespeare. In 
JNo. 1, the concluding lines are not at all clear, and are 
not very beautiful; and No. 3 would be immemorable 
but ror the two happy lines; and the writing and think¬ 
ing in No. x 1 are not clear either. Such flaws, in early 
work, are not of the kind that argues inferior authorship : 
there are such faults in a hundred places in the Venus, 
though Mr. ForreSt does not seem to be disturbed by 
them. It is another matter when we come to the 
Striking incongruities of tone and purport in the 
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Sonnets which follow No. 17; and there we muft follow 
another order of te£l. 

The one kind of concrete internal clue upon which 
Mr. Forreit builds is that of echoes or apparent 
parodies of word and phrase, which, he tells us, gave 
him his lead to his theory of a series of competitions. 
But there is no validity in an argument which alter¬ 
nately finds in inferior competitors the solut’on of 
parallelisms of theme, phrase, and allusion, and in such 
parallelisms the ground for a theory of competitions 
by more or less inferior poets, several of whom cannot 
seriously be regarded as likely so to compete. One or 
other thesis mu£l be independently established to make 
both valid. Barnes in his signed work actually uses 
rhymes which Mr. ForreSt supposes to have been later 
suggested to him in “ competition ” sonnets by 
Shakespeare’s; and Shakespeare admittedly reverts to 
certain words and phrases in his undisputed verse. 
There is, further, no valid ground left for the assumption 
that similarities or identities of theme point to competi¬ 
tion, when such similarities or identities are actually 
present within the sets of sonnets attributed to each 
alleged competitor in the opening series, Shakespeare 
included. How dubious is Mr. Forres’s inference of 
competitive parody we shall see when we collate the 
early Sonnets with passages in the early Plays and 
Poems, or the latter with plays which may or may 
not be Shakespearean. 

There may be different hands even in the fir£l seven¬ 
teen Sonnets; but to prove as much will be difficult; 
and satisfying proof is not to be reached either by 
purely subjeflive preference or by attributions founded 
on arbitrary assumptions as to the personal identities 
to be inferred from the tone or substance of given 
Sonnets. When Mr. Forrest (p. 211) admits many of 
the alleged non-Shakespearean Sonnets to be “ fine,” 
he plunges his whole theory in doubt. What right have 
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the Minor Poet or the Lawyer or the burlesquing 
Humorist, as such, to be “ fine ” ? 

On the other hand, there is a certain fineness of 
quality in the anonymous Sonnet to Florio, picked out 
by Minto as Shakespearean. It is not really good 
enough for Shakespeare; but if it had been in Thorpe’s 
Quarto it would certainly have passed in the crowd. 
Why, then, should not that sonneteer, labelled X, have 
been called into the competitions, being the friend of 
Florio, Southampton’s proteg^ ? 

Finally, Mr. Forrest’s classifications shift under his 
hands, to an extent that he does not appear to realise. 
After making his fir£t lift of genuine Shakespearean 
Sonnets, numbering eighteen, he found that some 
which he had rejected as inferior were plainly conne&ed 
with some of those he had certified, and accordingly, 
without sign of misgiving over such a deflection in his 
in£lin< 5 t, he produced (p. 11) a “ final ” li£l of twenty 
Shakespearean Sonnets—i, 2, 3, 18, 26, 29, 33, 34, 
64, 66, 73, 74, 78, 79, 102, 106, 132, 143, 144, 146. 
Yet on page 96 we find Shakespeare further credited 
with 109, 11 o, 116, 120; and on page 150 he is further 
given 8 8, 89, 90, and on page 156 No. 40; to which, 
on page 160, are added Nos. 140, 148, 150. Thus 
the “ final ” li£l of twenty is expanded to thirty-one— 
Mr. Forreft himself (p. 225) says thirty-two or thirty- 
three—of which four are finally lifted in brackets. 
Evidently there is no abiding virtue in the “ acid teft ” 
of intuition; and when we turn to the “fine” Sonnets 
which lie outside the company of the eleCt, we begin to 
be conscious of intuitions of our own, which rebel 
against Mr. Forrefl’s genial but arbitrary rule. 

It is with regret that one thus “ marks down ” a 
book written with such verve and amenity and ability 
as mark Mr. Forrest’s work throughout. He is himself 
a man of literary faculty, with a turn for crisp expres¬ 
sion not to be found in any previous theorifl. No 
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book on the Sonnets is so alertly and attractively 
handled, so readable through a long and complicated 
exposition, so free from inflation even in the utterance 
of over-sanguine expectation of general assent, so vivid 
and at the same time so candid in the exposition of a 
theoretic case. The conclusion would seem to be, 
once more, that the solution of the problems of the 

Sonnets is not a hopeful que£t. 

21. And Still new solutions present themselves. 

The lateSt is that proffered by Sir Denys Bray, also of 
the Indian Civil Service, in ‘ The Original Order of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets,’ 1 which in respeCt of its tit e 
and its thesis is almoSt as bold in its way as the more 
extensively revolutionary treatise of Mr. ForreSt. Ana 
this too is an attractive book in respeCt of its debonair 
temper, its courteous assurance, its testimony to a 
genuine literary interest in a literary problem. One 
takes it up with the same sense of promise. And one 
lays it down with the same sense of hope deferred 

though nothing worse. 

Sir Denys, convinced like moft of us that the Quarto 
order in many places cannot be right, has duly scanned 
the efforts of his predecessors (barring Mr. Acheson, 
perhaps) to place the Sonnets in natural groups; 
and it is in such groups that he himself places them. 
But whereas group-makers in general realise that though 
Sonnets may form groups, by selection, they are not 
to be supposed to have been planned or written in 
such sets, Sir Denys either assumes or concludes that 
Shakespeare did so plan and produce. But he claims 
to find his order, for Sonnets and for sets, by a quite 
objective te£t—that, namely, of rhyme-links from 
Sonnet to Sonnet throughout. He has seen Mr. 
Forrest’s undertaking, and politely leaves it alone, 
observing that his own claim “ is at once greater and 
more humble.” It is humble, that is, in that he is 

1 Methuen, 1925. 
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not subjective, but keeps his eye on a concrete thread 
of clues. It is great, in that he puts “ not [nor in his 
text] any brilliant arrangement of my own. Simply 
Shakespeare’s.” Certainly that is great enough, in the 
way of sonnet-theories. 

But when we have mastered his ostensibly objective 
and simple mode of proceeding, we are plunged in a 
perplexity that goes on deepening till we end in abso¬ 
lute negation. We are to proceed by rhyme-links. 
As Sir Denys says, there are such ostensible links in 
some Elizabethan sonnet-sequences published by their 
authors; though as a matter of faCt Daniel’s links, for 
example, are not mere rhyme-links but often line- 
links. Further, as he claims, several pairs of Sonnets 
in the Quarto, recognised by all as clearly connected 
in subject, are found to be also marked by rhyme- 
links; and, what is Still more to his purpose, pairs of 
Sonnets, far apart in the Quarto but independently 
indicated by Mr. Pooler and others as connected in 
theme, are also found to possess rhyme-links—as they 
very well might, being on the same topics. All very 
true; but at once the trouble begins. Were all those 
Sonnets planned in respeCt of their rhyme-links ? And 
if so, what about all the reSt ? Sir Denys himself 
recognises a “ second-edition ” procedure by which 
‘ you ’ Sonnets are intercalated into a firSt series of 
‘ thou ’ Sonnets. The notion fascinates for a moment; 
but when we think of a poet scanning his album and 
planning a new ‘ you ’ Sonnet to hook on by rhyme- 
links between two ‘ thou ’ Sonnets, we are inclined to 
say of the poet’s art—well, something disrespectful. 
The method is so suggestive of Mr. Donnelly. 

Two capital questions at once obtrude themselves 
on the Student. FirSt, are we to believe that the poet 
deliberately carried on, through a series of years, a 
series of 154 Sonnets of which each one after the firSt 
was consciously connected to its predecessor by a 
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rhyme-link, no matter what might be the breaks of 
time and theme and feeling, and the change of recipient, 
at any point ? Why should a poet wilfully do such a 
thing ? What kind of poetic sincerity does it suggest ? 
Secondly, how on earth are we to know which Sonnet 
camejiri? ? Neither of these questions seems to have 
occurred to Sir Denys. Yet he must be aware that 
he had to choose his opening Sonnet either on a 
subjective fancy or at sheer haphazard. Either way, 
what can be the objective value of the result, logically 
speaking ? 

The dart would seem, and this naturally, to have 
been subjective. Sir Denys begins with a group of 
eight, headed “ Adoration,” which dand numbered in 
the Quarto 20, 91, 25, 31, 53, 62, 22, 18. Sir Denys, 
we note, is committed in faCl as in theory to the accep¬ 
tance of every Sonnet in the Quarto as genuinely 
Shakespeare’s. We dart with the dubious No. 20; 
and in due course we find the three “ trivial ” Sonnets, 
rejeded by so many critics, inevitably coming into a 
place in the “ chain.” Yes: but why Hart with No. 20, 
even on the subjective assumption that “ Adoration ” 
naturally precedes “ Invitation to Marriage and 
Escape from Mortality in Fatherhood ”? Doubtless 
group second may be hooked on to group fird 
by a rhyme-link; but so could any other group, at 
a pinch. 

Waiving the initial saltum mortale , let us turn to the 
second group, which begins with Q. 126, and goes on 
with 65, 15, 16, 13, 11, 1, 2, 4, 9, 10, 14, 5, 6, 8, 3, 
17, 12, 7. Thus we keep, in a new order, all the 
invitation Sonnets of the Quarto, with 126 and 65 put 
in the forefront of the group, though they are not 
invitations to marriage, and the former is not a Sonnet 
but a set of six couplets, which serves in the Quarto 
to end “ the fird series ” in the common estimate. 
But it happens to be conneCtable with the lad of Sir 
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Denys’s firSt group, by the rhyme of “grow’St” 1 : 
that is ostensibly its inevitable link mark. At once, 
however, we note that it has the rhyme pleasure- 
treasure , which occurs in the firSl Sonnet of the firSt 
group. Why, then, does it not link there ? Already 
the bottom has fallen out of the theory (untenable as 
theory) at the firSt push of practice. The word 
treasure rhymes with pleasure in the Quarto Sonnets 

2 °> 5 2 > 75 > 126. If “dogs is dogs,” these should 
follow on in the new chain. But Sir Denys, having 
somehow Started with No. 20, eledts to follow on with 
91, where pleasure rhymes with measure, and serenely 
sprinkles the other three treasure-pleasure Sonnets in 

the order 9 > 3 *> 3 2, Surely in vain is this net spread 
in the sight of any bird! 

The professed law, thus necessarily broken at the 
very Start (since no order can bring in sequence all 
sets of Sonnets using any one rhyme), is visibly broken 
everywhere along the line. The instances leap to the 
eyes. Sir Denys’s No. 21 (5 in Q.) begins with the 
rhyme frame-same ; and lo! this recurs in his No. 100 
(59 Q•)• Why were they not “ linked ” in his series ? 
His 21 has not even a rhyme-word-iink with his 20: 
only the rhyme-sound of well and dwell (“ cats is dogs ”) 
gives them their semblance of juncture. And his 21, 
further, ends a line with the very same, which line¬ 
ending we find again in his 101 (108 Q.). Why are 
these not linked ? What are the rules of this game ? 

It is all very well to connedt, as 90-91, the Q. 
Sonnets 77 and 122, which everybody sees to relate 
to the same topic, and which both use the poor rhyme 
memory-eternity as well as the rhyme-word brain. But 
No. 90 has the rhyme-word waSle in common with 
No. 116. There are scores of such disregarded links: 
Sonnets thus ostensibly holding out hooks and eyes to 

1 Not to mention “ thee,” such slight rhymes being ignored as not 
strong enough for a theoretic chain. 
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each other are placed far asunder. But that is not 
all. Sir Denys remorselessly breaks up rhyme-linked 
sequences which he finds in the Quarto. 

For instance, Q. 153 and 154 obviously conned, 
on the link principle, not only by theme but by the 
rhyme-word asleep and the duplicated words brandy 
bath , cure , and the phrases fire of Love and Love's fire . 
Sir Denys, however, tranquilly numbers them 129 and 
147, connecting his 129 with his 128 (Q. 128 also) 
by the rhyme-word hand only, and with his 130 
(Q. 151) by the rhyme prove-love . But that rhyme 
occurs also in his 19 (Q. 10), in his 47 (Q. 32), in his 
113 (Q- 39)> an d ln his 48 (Q. 72). Why are not his 
129 and 130 linked with his 47 and 48 and his 19 
and 113? When rhyme-link competes thus with 
rhyme-link, what is the principle of selection ? That 
which determined the choice of No. 1 ? 

Again, we find in the Quarto a rhyme-linked series, 
22, 23, 24, in which occur the rhymes heart-art , part- 
heart, and (in 24) the double heart-art , art-heart . In 
41 we again have heart-art , and in the pair 46-47 we 
have the double heart-part , part-heart , and heart-part; 
and yet again the same rhyme in 62 and 139, and 
heart-depart in 109. The fird Quarto sequence Sir 
Denys draconically breaks up, making the three linked 
Q. Sonnets his 7, 103, and 28. The second he does 
conned in sequence with 28, making Q. 46, 47 his 
29, 30. But Q. 109 and 139 he makes his 108 and 

* 45 - 

Visibly he often conjoins Sonnets in resped of theme, 
not of rhyme-links; as when he makes Q. 65 and 15 
his 10 and 11 on the poor plea of the mere rhyme- 
sounds might and night , each in one Sonnet only. 
Again, making Q. 8 1 his 44 (following on Q. 73 and 
74), he thruds in Q. 76 (“ Tired with all these ”) 
as his 45, before Q. 71 (“ No longer mourn ”), which 
becomes his 46. But his 45 conneds with his 44 
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only by the rhyme-semblances cry , trumpeted , with die, 
dead ; whereas his 46 has dead at the end of its firft 
line, and ought on the link principle to ftand as 45. 
Constantly the principle is thus played with, leaving 
us aware that we are played with. 

A mathematical person could probably have shown 
us in advance that this muft be so, more or less, in 
view of the proportion between the numbers of lines 
and of rhyme-words. But it comes home to us with 
sufficient force when we note that any number of orders 
could be made for the Sonnets by a free seleftion of 
rhyme-links. And seeing that Sir Denys actually 
does get for us, by playing faft-and-loose with rhyme- 
links, a series of groups very much like other men’s 
groups—groups framed, that is to say, in respeft of 
their themes—it would seem that he really muSl have 
been subconsciously subjective moft of the time! 
The necessary conclusion is that, juft as by rhyme- 
links he brings in every Sonnet in the Quarto, good, 
bad, and indifferent, so he could have brought in by 
rhyme-links any number of sonnets by other sonneteers 
of that and any later period, in virtue of the simple 
fafts that a considerable number of words in common 
use offer themselves to all rhymers with a fatal facility; 
and that one man’s rhymes are apt to be remembered 
by his readers, as well as by himself. Thus “ Shake¬ 
speare’s Order ” turns out to be a pleasing dream, which 
leaves us ftill free to believe that he did not write 20 
and 55 and 145 and 153 and 154, and to doubt whether 
he wrote 126 and a good many others. As Mr. 
Forreft leaves Sir Denys placidly unconvinced, so Sir 
Denys will leave Mr. Forreft wholly undifturbed. 

One thing, perhaps, the pleasant ftudy of the 
“ Order ” of Sir Denys may serviceably bring home to 
us —the conventionality, namely, of the matter and 
manner and technique of a great many of the Sonnets. 
The echoes of art and heart and part , and love and prove , 
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and pleasure and treasure , tend to set up a capacity for 
new doubt as to whether Shakespeare is really unlocking 
his heart all the time in that large bundle of Sonnets, 
put in any order we like, even if we acquit him of 
the mania of hooking each to each in chronological 
succession by rhyme-links. Sir Denys thinks they 
are newly delightful when read in his. And ftill we 
revert to the mood of the non-theoretic editors who have 
protected that new orders do not seem on that score to 
make much difference. 

The trouble, in short, lies deeper; and if it is ever 
to be cleared it will be by no a priori key or clue. 
Thanking our theorists for the really pleasant pastime 
they have afforded us, and for the amenity of exposi¬ 
tion which contrails so happily with the old ilrifes 
of Pembrokians and Southamptonians, realiils and 
idealiils, personaliils and impersonaliils, who were 
so apt to take jaundiced views of each other, we muil 
proceed to the necessary business of examining and 
sifting our data of all kinds, and thereafter to tabulate 
the inferences they may seem legitimately to yield. 

22 . The lateil and, next to the Variorum, the moil 
imposing edition of the Sonnets, that of Professor 
T. G. Tucker, 1 leaves us facing our task as before, with 
the aid of his judicial Introduction. He advocates no 
theory of “ Mr. W. H.beyond saying that that 
person “ was not improbably William [not Lord] 
Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pembroke,” and that 
he received “ a large proportion ” of the Sonnets. 
The Professor summarily dismisses Miitress Fitton 2 
without accepting Miilress Davenant, and has nothing 
to say of the five-hands theory of Mr. Forreil, which 
probably had not reached him when he sent his book 

1 Cambridge University Press, 1924. 

2 For the odd reason that the Dark Lady of the Sonnets was evidently 
a “ promiscuous ” kind of person. But that is ju£t what Mary Fitton 

seems to have been. 
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to press; but he is critically progressive to the extent 
of recognising that the Sonnets of Part I are not all 
addressed to one recipient; and that “one or two [not 
specified] are doubtless not by Shakespeare at all,” 
while in the second sedfion “ a few should almost 
certainly be rejected.” Thus, though the process of 
discrimination has only been initiated, and is dill 
hesitant, two important editors have within a decade 
surrendered the tradition of the homogeneity of the 
Quarto. 

It may here be noted, further, that though Professor 
Tucker’s book was published before Sir Denys Bray’s, 
one of his negative conclusions holds good as to that 
and the other treatises to which it applies. “ All 
attempts,” he writes, “ to discriminate between the 
Sonnets addressed with ‘ thou ’ and those addressed 
with ‘ you ’ have proved abortive. No difference can 
be discovered as to greater or less intimacy, greater or 
less respeCt, greater or less passion.” This holds good 
despite the unsound addendum that Sonnets 8 8 and 
89 are in connection. Sir Denys, we have seen, adds 
to his order a new theory of the ‘ thou ’ and ‘ you ’ 
Sonnets, by treating the latter as in all cases addenda, 
by way of ‘ second edition,’ to the previously written 
‘ thou ’ sonnets. This, of course, like the theory of 
‘ rhyme-links ’ to which it is conjoined, assumes that 
Shakespeare wrote all the Sonnets. But the mere faCt 
that a secondary series can be fitted, by Sir Denys’s 
method, into a primary rhyme-linked series, is one of 
the many proofs that the rhyme-link theorem can be 
manipulated to any extent. 

The faCt is, as Professor Tucker affirms, that no 
elucidatory inference whatever can be drawn from the 
uses of ‘ thou ’ and ‘ you.’ The same phenomena 
are to be seen in the sonnets of Drayton and others. 
The only reasonable inference is that usage in regard 
to ‘ thou ’ and ‘ you ’ was then in a date of transition, 
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the outcome of which was that a century later ‘ thou * 
had so commonly a disrespectful force that it was 
seriously argued that its use in the Authorised Version 
of the Bible should be drastically revised. On the 
other hand, there is always a possibility that what 
appears as a ‘ you ’ in print may aCtually have been 
written 4 thou,’ the old sign for th being often misread 
for y . The fa£t, however, that ‘ you ’ Sonnets multiply 
after the hundredth, with a matured Style, does seem 
to suggeSt that the 4 thou ’ Sonnets of Part II were 
among the earlier. 

23. A new and notable Step in critical investigation 
is taken in the pamphlet of Mr. J. A. tort on The 
Two Dated Sonnets of Shakespeare* (1924: Oxford 
Univ. Press). The two Sonnets in question are 104 
and 107; and the specification in the former of a lapse 
of three years from April is held to give the date of the 
firSt meeting of poet and patron. But the firSt year 
date is only inferable; and Mr. Fort puts it as April, 

1593, because in that month the Venus was entered 
on the Stationers* register. Professor Dover Wilson, 
favourably reviewing the pamphlet, 1 thinks the dating 
probably sound; but points out that, on Mr. Forts 
own view that 104 suggeSts an anniversary, the like- 
lieSt one is a birthday, which would suit the Pembroke 
theory, Pembroke having been born in April, 158°* 
while the birthday of Southampton, whom Mr. Fort 
takes to be the recipient, was in OClober. Mr. Fort 
would probably reply that the anniversary might be 

simply that of the firSl meeting. 

But there are further issues. We shall find reason 
for surmising that the early Sonnets were penned before 
the Venus; and though that might happen without 
the poet and the patron meeting, the presumption 
is otherwise; and as the motive for the matrimonial 
Sonnets seems to have operated at lea£t as early as 

1 Review of English SIndies , July, 1925, p. 353 - 
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I 5? 1 , that may have been the time of fir£l meeting, in 
which case Sonnet 104 (if genuine) may belong to 
r 594 - Mr. H. T. S. Forreft, it may be noted, assigns 
102 to Shakespeare, but allots 104 to the Minor Poet. 
It is certainly the poorer of the two; and the laSt line 
is not made intelligible by Professor Tucker’s gallant 
attempt at interpretation—a thing not ventured on by 
Craig or Mr. Pooler. But if we agree to rank 102 
as genuine, we get practically the same chronological 
situation, though the number of elapsed years is not 
specified. 

Then arises the problem of the date of 107, which 
Professor Wilson inclines, with moSt critics, to place 
in 1603. Mr. Fort, unable to face the interval of 
seven years which that dating would place between 
104 and 107 on his own theory, makes 107 refer to 
the release of Southampton from prison in 1598; and 
Professor Wilson reasonably argues that if there is 
to be a gap of two and a half years there may as well 
be one of seven. To which we may now add that 
there may as well be one of nine! The problem, it 
will be seen, is sufficiently difficult; and when Professor 
Wilson points out that 107 might as fitly be connected 
with Pembroke’s release from the Fleet in 1601 as 
with Southampton’s release in 1597, it becomes 
baffling. We thus get in advance a warning to 
remember the possibilities (1) that there may be 
chronological gaps in the series of Sonnets; (2) that 
there may have been different recipients for what appear 
to be “patron ” sonnets; and (3) that there may be 
different poets involved. 

24. To the rapidly accumulating mass of recent 
inquiry has been added, in 1925, the posthumous 
work of Dr. Rudolf Fischer, Professor of English 
in the University of Innsbruck, on ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Sonnette.’ 1 Some of its positions will find ready 

1 BraumuUer, Wien und Leipzig. 
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assent, as, that the text was not derived from a 
colle&ion in the hands of Southampton, and that the 
order in the Quarto is not chronological. The latter 
conclusion mu£t long since have been come to by many 
students, in despite of Dowden and Wyndham. But 
it is unnecessary to assume, on the other hand, with 
Professor Fischer, that Thorpe made his collection 
from a variety of sources, and that he or another 
arranged it to his own mind. There is, we shall find, 

a more probable hypothesis. 

More important is Professor Fischer’s contention 
that a number of the Sonnets in Part I are addressed, 
not to the patron or to any other male, but to a woman. 
This thesis, we have seen, is nearly a century old. 
Put by Mrs. Jameson, it suggested to Massey his 
elaborate schema; and it was incidentally supported 
by Chasles and Taine without any 44 dramatic 
hypothesis, and later by M. J. "Wolff. Dr. Fischer 
carries the proposition so far as to find over twenty 
of the Sonnets in the firft series addressed to a woman. 
That position, we shall see, is broadly sound; but 
it is sadly compromised by taking as a 44 female 
Sonnet No. 33. And, though Dr. Fischer has made 
a useful push towards a fresh critical ftudy of the 
Sonnets, it is inadequate inasmuch as he takes for 
granted the Shakespearean authorship of the whole 
mass—an attitude which we shall find to be untenable. 

25. One of the latent of Shakespeare Handbooks, 

4 A Preface to Shakespeare,’ by Mr. G. H. Cowling, 1 
puts a view of the Sonnets which is significantly bi- 
frontal. “ Whether the seeming £tory is true or not,” 
writes Mr. Cowling (p. 7 8 )> “Shakespeare unlocks 
his heart. No portion of his works is so self-revealing.” 
On the opposite page he decides that 44 whereas some 
foundation in personal experience can be found for the 
sonnets of Sidney and Spenser, none can be found, 

1 Methuen, 1925* 
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but only invented, for Shakespeare’s. It seems most 
probable, after weighing both sides of the argument, 
that Shakespeare s Sonnets are a feigned expression 
of personal feeling, and not autobiography ”—a 
verdict which is hardly strengthened by the addition: 

as for example in modern times in Mr. Housman’s 
chain of lyrics entitled ‘A Shropshire Lad.’” The 
two things are hardly comparable. 

Thus, after a century of discussion, we find Standing 
the view of the Sonnets put by the younger James 
Boswell in 1821. That and a multitude of conflicting 
views have been endlessly debated; and it is Still put 
without any effort to teSt out the others. If we are to 
reach anything more widely convincing, it must be 
by a new examination and induction. 
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CHAPTER I 

AN EVADED PROBLEM I U A LOVER’S COMPLAINT 

It is of interest, after having thus noted in outline the 
course of critical and emotional reaction over the 
problems of the Sonnets, to realise how uniformly 
writers of all schools have ignored the bearing of the 
fadl that Thorpe at the end of his volume printed 
A Lover’s Complaint, of which he says nothing in his 
title-page or in his dedication, but which in its place 
he heads as 44 By William Shake-speare. It may be 
said with some confidence that in the absence of such 
a contemporary attribution nobody would ever have 
believed in Shakespeare’s authorship of the Complaint; 
but the canonical spell, thus imposed, has ensured for 
it a mostly silent acceptance. And the very strong critical 
case again£l that acceptance is fitly to be considered m 
connexion with the whole question of Thorpe s trust¬ 
worthiness. It is time that readers should shake them¬ 
selves free from the spell of usage to which nearly a 
the editors have resignedly or otherwise succumbed. 

And this they may find themselves enabled to do by 
merely noting the fatal alternation (when it occurs to 
anybodv to think of the matter at all) of the two current 
internecine views on the subject—that the Complaint 
is obviously a very youthful work of Shakespeare s , 
and that it is visibly a late work of his. Malone a 
no misgivings: 

This beautiful poem ... I wonder that it has not attra&ed the 
attention of some English painter, the opening being uncommonly 
piduresque. The figures, however, of the lady and the old man should 
be standing, not sitting, by the river side ; Shakespeare sitting on a hill. 
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To this piping, nevertheless, the painters did not 
dance. 

In this beautiful poem, [says Malone again, at the close], in every 
part of which the hand of Shakespeare is visible, he perhaps meant to 
break a lance with Spenser. It appears to me to have more of the 

simplicity [sic !] and pathetick tenderness of the elder poet, in his 
smaller pieces, than any other poem of the time. 

Still Hallam and Coleridge remained suggestively 
sdent; as did Charles Knight; though he, who tran¬ 
quilly alleged that Sonnet 128 “has never been 
exceeded in airy elegance even by the professed writers 
of amatory poems,” need have had little difficulty in 
panegyrising the Complaint. Dyce appears to begin 
the series of rash commitments as to the Style and date: 

A poem of considerable beauty, and evidently written by our author 
in his earlier days. 

Gervinus dismisses the Complaint with the label of a 
supplementary poem Ulrici equally abstains from 
chronology; but Elze finds that the poem is “in form 
and substance allied to ” the Venus and the Lucrece; 
further venturing on the memorable suggestion that 
bothxhe Venus and the Complaint may have originated 
in “ scenes between him [Shakespeare] and Anne.” 1 2 
Furnivall, like moil editors, ignored the subject. In 
the ’seventies it was reported that Swinburne “ de¬ 
clared the poem spurious ”; z but Swinburne did not 
so avow in his ‘ Study of Shakespeare ’; though he 
declared that the poem mutt be, for Shakespeare, far 
later than the Venus and the Lucrece. Lee, on the 
other hand, established the deadly dilemma by adopting 
Ward’s view that if the poem be Shakespeare’s “ it mutt 
have been written in very early days.” 3 

1 fVilliam Shakespeare , pp. 77, 329. 

2 Miss Jane Lee in N.S.S . Transadions, 1875-6, Part II p 267 

5 of Shakespeare, ed 1898, p. 91. I n the 1925 edition this 
disappears, and Shakespeare s authorship is queftioned. 
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The question ot authenticity now came to the front. 
Ward was “ not aware " that it had 41 ever been 


seriously disputed.” Mr. F. S. Boas pointed to the 
undeniable iadt that the poem “ was printed at the 
end ot the Sonnets in 1609,” and propounded the 
corollary that “ there is thus no reason tor doubting 
its authorship.” 1 Mr. Masefield was satisfied to 
affirm oracularly, in 1911, that “It is a work of 
Shakespeare’s youth, fresh and felicitous as youth’s 
work often is, and very nearly as empty.” Mr. Mase¬ 
field mu ft have felt that he was saying something; but 
fresh and felicitous emptiness remains an elusive 
conception; and the question of the ftyle, thus disposed 
ot by him, continued to develop doubts. 

T. he mafterly analysis ot the poem (1912) by 
Professor Mackail 2 convinced many that it is “ either 
a work ot [Shakespeare’s] later and matured period, or 
not a work ot his at all”; the latter being the only 
conclusion really left acceptable by the Protessor’s 
examination. Lee was convinced to the point of 
pronouncing the poem probably non-Shakespearcan; 
and nothing save academic fencing has been forth¬ 
coming to the contrary. The view ot it as belonging 
to the period of the Venus and Lucrece (adopted in 
Miss Porter’s valuable Folio reprint edition of 1906) 
is a mere refusal to face the <ftyle phenomena; and the 
notion that Shakespeare learned to write in that fashion 
between 1594 and 1609 is ju£l as incogitable. There 
are no marks in it of the hand of Shakespeare at all, 
any more than in the main part of The Phcenix 
and the Turtle; and Butler’s dogmatic assertion 
that the “ internal evidence of ftyle . . . admits of 
no doubt ” of Shakespeare’s authorship may fitly 
be regarded as an instance of his avowed praflice 3 of 


1 Shakespeare and his Predecessors , 1896, p. 163. 

2 Vol. Ill of the ‘ Essays and Studies 1 of the English Association. 

3 See The Note Books of Samuel Butler , p. 165. 
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clinching a dispute by an assertion not founded on 
knowledge. 

^■bbc latent examination of the Complaint problem 
b y Professor J. Quincy Adams in his ‘ Life of 
William Shakespeare’ (1923). Rejecting as “fanci¬ 
ful and unlike y ” the ascription of the poem to 
Chapman, without examining any of the grounds 
given for it, Professor Adams yet admits that the 
evidence put forward by Professor Mackail for a 
non-Shakespearean authorship “ seems to carry 
weight, while making the mo£t of the over-generous 
admission that there are more than a few passages 
in the poem which are like Shakespeare at his best.” 
Professor Adams for his own part makes no ex¬ 
amination of the £tyle beyond the general verdidt 
that the Complaint “is more far-fetched in its 
conceits and more laboured in its imagery and 
&yle than any work positively known to be from 

Shakespeare s hand ; and he makes no attempt to 
date it. r 

As to questioning the accuracy of Thorpe’s 
attribution,” nevertheless, he admits that “ we need 
have little hesitancy ”; which is an important avowal 
from an academic quarter. “ Our chief difficulty,” 
he goes on, “ in rejecting Thorpe’s ascription lies in the 
fa< 5 t that it is hard to discover anyone besides Shake¬ 
speare to whom we may assign the poem, which despite 
its many absurd faults has at times a beauty that 
reflects the art of the great mailer.” Still, we get no 
teil-samples; and, as aforesaid, Professor Adams will 
not face the many instances of Chapman’s ilvle, 
thought, phrase, vocabulary, imagery, diilion and 
syntax—the lail not the leail significant kind of 
evidence. We seem driven to infer that Professor 
Adams cannot find in all the poetry of Chapman, 
dramatic, idyllic, or elegiac, or, for that matter, in all 
the contemporary poets, any lines nearly as good as 
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those singled out by Professor Mackail, of which the 
moft familiar are: 

O, father ! what a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear. 

As againft such a limitary view of Elizabethan poets 
and poetry it might suffice, without going further 
afield, to refer the reader to Swinburne’s estimate of 
Chapman, with his selections, and, further, to suggest 
a perusal of Ovid’s Banquet of Sense, which, there is 
reason to think, was penned by Chapman partly with 
the idea of showing how much more expertly and 
freshly he could handle an amatory theme than 
Shakespeare had done. 1 There are, to say the leaft, 
hundreds of lines in Chapman’s signed work which 
would have securely passed as Shakespeare’s had they 
been found in the Folio or in the Poems or Sonnets. 
A dozen samples may reasonably suffice to prove that 

Chapman had afflatus enough for any line in the 

Complaint: 

As two clear tapers mix in one their light. 

So did the lily and the hand their white. 

Hero and Leander y Poems , p. 84. 

Where mortal dangers more than leaves did grow. 

In which we could not one free ftep bellow 
For treading on some murder’d passenger 
Who thither was by witchcraft forced to err. 

Tears of Peace , Poems , p. 126. 

Remember thine own verse—Should Heaven turn Hell 
For deeds well done, I would do ever well. 

Id. y p. 1 t2. 

This beauty hath a fire upon her brow 
That dims the sun of base desires in you. 

Hymnus in Cynthiam , p. 16* 
See Shakespeare and Chapmany^'p. 99-102 
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That now the vaporous objeft of the eye 
Out-pierced the intellect in faculty. 

Id., p. 14. 

Since Night brings terrors to our frailties ftill. 

And shameless Day doth marble us in ill. 

Hynmus in Noctem, p. 8. 

No pen can anything eternal write 

That is not bleeped in humour of the Night. 

Id., p. 8. 

And as the cloudy bosom of the tree 
Whose branches will not let the summer see 
His solemn shadows. . . . 

Hymnus in Cynthiam, p. 16. 

And now she us’d the fount where Niobe, 

Tomb’d in herself, pour’d her loft soul in tears. 

Ovid's Banquet , p. 23. 

For sacred beauty is the fruit of sight. 

The courtesy that speaks before the tongue. 

The feaft of souls, the glory of the light. 

Envy of age, and everlafting young. . . . 

Id.y p. 2 9. 

All rhetoric’s flowers in less than in a word. 

Id., p. 29. 

Thus, as the innocence of one betray’d 
Carries an Argus with it, though unknown. 

Id., p. 31. 

While she in passing did her feet dispose 
As she had wholly been a moving rose. 

Mus&us, p. 96. 

And all this while the red sea of her blood 
Ebb’d with Leander. 

Hero and Leander, p. 7 5 

The faft is that the be£t lines in the Complaint 
are but instances of that intensive process by which 
rhetoric, kindling with movement, attains to a degree 
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of poetry sufficient to yield a poetic vibration ; and 
this Chapman achieves a hundred times. Any one 
of these extrafts, found in Shakespeare, would secure 
confident acclamation from nearly all readers. But 
that is only one facet of the problem. The main 
issues, for a scrupulous critic, are (i) the mass of un - 
pleasing, baroque, ftilted and distorted and charmless 
diftion which puts the poem in another artistic world 
than Shakespeare’s; and (2) the inefficiency of the 
piece as a whole . And these a$pe£ts are so character¬ 
istic of Chapman that, while it is impossible to assert 
that no obscure poet of his day could have written the 
Complaint, we have in them reasonable grounds for 
inferring that he did write it. The total or ultimate 
unsuccess of the piece as an artistic effort, from either 
a popular or a critical Standpoint, is exactly comparable 
to the ultimate nugatoriness of the Shadow of Night, 
Ovid s Banquet, Perseus and Andromeda, and 
Eugenia, after an immeasurable display of im¬ 
passioned virtuosity. Chapman in general, to put 

it briefly, cannot see his wood for his trees; and that 
is the trouble here. 

To elude all these considerations by such phrases 
as fanciful and unlikely,” applied to an unscanned 
hypothesis which is reached from a multitude of data, 
is not a critical proceeding. Fanciful and unlikely 
hypotheses, in faft, have no terrors for Professor Adams 
when they come to him within the academic quadrangle 
of canonical orthodoxy. He does not blench, for 
instance, at the fantastic notion that the “ author ” 
of Edward III “may be George Peele.” 1 That 
simply cannot be. The play clearly shows several 
hands, Peele being probably the smallest contributor; 
and Peele could no more have written the Countess 
scenes than he could have written Coriolanus. With 
the same pliability, taking advantage of one academic 

1 Life cited, p. 163 note . 
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liberty, the Professor is even content to assert (p. 136) 
that I Henry VI is “ a play by George Peele, possibly 
assisted by Robert Greene.” Thus to refuse to see 
in a large part of I Henry VI, and notably in the open¬ 
ing scene, the hand of Marlowe, is to exhibit a judgment 
for which the fanciful and the unlikely have, as such, 
no repellent features. 

But these hardy substitutions of random guesswork 
for induftive method are outgone by the Professor’s 
own and unaided hypothesis (p. 132) that the Comedy 
of Errors was penned by Shakespeare at Stratford- 
on-Avon, before coming to London. This is in effeft 
to say that Shakespeare, in his capacity of “ country 
schoolmafter ” (a myth which the Professor readily 
assimilates), wrote a working modern play before he 
could know what modern plays were, and, what is so 
much more exorbitant, invented Marlovian blank 
verse before Marlowe had written any. Such lawless 
liberties of fancy, such unconcern for the deterrence 
of the unlikely, may be admitted to deprive the Pro¬ 
fessor’s vetoes of primary authority where he dis¬ 
penses himself from the procedures commonly held 
to be required for a process of rebuttal. 

Professor Adams’s “ chief difficulty ” is in fail no 
difficulty; and his position merely evades insuperable 
difficulties. The Student may or may not accept as 
adequate the evidence that points to the work as 
Chapman’s; but if he realises that between the two 
internecine views of “ early Style ” and “ late Style ” 
the Shakespearean authorship is really untenable, he 
has a new reason for questioning the canonical authority 
of Thorpe’s Quarto. And if a non-Shakespearean 
poem could thus be foiSted by Thorpe on the public, 
what reason can there be for believing, on the bare 
Strength of his title-page, that all of the Sonnets are 
Shakespeare’s ? 

The real critical “ difficulty ” is that while many of 
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them arouse the £lronge£l critical suspicion, many 
more are not only credibly his but not credibly assign¬ 
able to any one else, known or unknown. That the 
beSt of Elizabethan sonneteers should be a quite 
unknown poet is too unlikely to be arguable. That 
the chief sonneteer was in close touch with the work of 
Shakespeare is clear. But Still there is no warrant 
for the assumption that Thorpe’s collection is wholly 
Shakespearean. The problem muft ]uSt be grappled 
with in detail. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE “ BEGETTING ” OF THE SONNETS 

The firSt inference reasonably to be drawn from the 
manner of the issue of the Sonnets by Thorpe in 1609 
is that it was done without Shakespeare’s knowledge 
or permission. As we have seen, the contrary view 
has been advanced; and Grant White even suggested 
that Shakespeare may have sold his Sonnets and thus 
loft control over them. Dr. Rolfe in his 4 Life of 
Shakespeare ’ (1902) treats as “far from conclusive ” 
such proofs of piracy as the dedication by the publisher 
and the many misprints, but at the same time claims 
to have been the firSt to show that the brackets placed 
at the end of Sonnet 126, mistakenly indicating missing 
lines, cannot have been so marked either by Shakespeare 
or by a printer or publisher in communication by him. 
The fa 61 is certainly almoSt decisive, but hardly more 
so than the misprints in general, the matter and manner 
of the publisher’s dedication, and the title, which almost 
avows non-authorisation. 

There is another piece of evidence which it may be 
worth while to keep in view. Philarete Chasles, who 
was one of the firSt of modern critics to Study the 
original Quarto, 1 makes the interesting remark that it 
is printed upon “fort vilain papier which suggests 
impecuniosity on Thorpe’s part, and does not suggeSt 
complicity on the part of the then prosperous Shake¬ 
speare, Still less any promotion of the publication by a 
man of rank, as is suggested by several theorists. 

The contemptuous dismissal of all such considera¬ 
tions by Dr. Creighton 2 is typical of his Stout fashion 

1 U Angle terre au SeizUme Siecle, 1879, pp. 69, 74. 

2 Shakespeare’s Story of his Life , 1904, p. 19. 
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of fidtive biography. “ The moft damnable of all the 
recent heresies,” writes that dauntless seer, “ is, that 
his Sonnets were abftradted from the author’s desk, 1 
and published without his leave by a low bookseller. 
. . . The single ground of this queer hypothesis is, 
that the dedication of the volume is made by the 
publisher and not by the author. . . . How can any 
one maintain that the Quarto of 1609 had not been 
prepared for the press by the author himself ? The 
longer sequence of one hundred and twenty-six Sonnets 
is, at all events, a natural order, which hardly admits 
of rearrangement and mull have been designed.” 
Those who have observed the kind and the number 
of things maintained ” by Dr. Creighton in his happy 
manipulation of Shakespeare’s life and works are bound 
to note the sudden concern here exhibited for evidence; 
but may be content to reply (1) that utter disregard 
by an author of the manifold mangling of his alleged 
works in the press is really not plausibly to be urged 
as proof of his complicity in their publication; and (2) 
that the frequent separation of Sonnets upon one theme, 
and the chronic disruption of topic and tone and temper 
in the Sonnets in the published order, can be “ natural ” 
only for abnormal readers. 

Professor Tucker, seeking to maintain a judicial 
attitude on this as on other problems set up by the 
Quarto, sums up 2 that “ We are scarcely in a position 
to say positively whether the poet himself did or did 
not give his sanction to the dedication. That he did 
not personally revise the publication itself is clear from 
the mass of textual errors.” This substantially amounts 
to coming down on the negative side; and as Professor 
Tucker expressly comments (p. liii) on the lack of 
decent taSte and ordinary chivalry ” in moSt of the 

It is perhaps unnecessary to remark that this proposition has never 
been publicly advanced by anybody. 

Introduction to his edition of the Sonnets, 1924, pp. xxxviii-ix. 
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u dark woman ” Sonnets, he would seem in fairness 
bound to give the poet the full benefit of the doubt at 
least as to publication, even if he reckons all the Sonnets 
in question as certainly of Shakespeare’s writing. 

It might surely be conceded, finally, that a poet 
of Shakespeare’s quality would be extremely unlikely 
to authorise the publication not only of the Dark 
Lady Sonnets but of a number of others. In the 
words of Mr. Robert Shindler: “ A man whose friend 
has robbed him of his mistress does not generally 
want to announce the fadt.” And if it be conceded 
that any of the Sonnets are probably not Shakespeare’s, 
that is an argument the more against his authorisation 
of the Quarto. 

In view, then, of the arguments already cited, we 
may say that all the appearances and all the probabilities 
are so entirely againSt Shakespeare’s being a consenting 
party, that the negative may be taken as common 
ground for serious criticism. It happens to be so 
taken by nineteen out of twenty critics. There is, 
however, a further probability which has not been 
discussed, to wit, that Thorpe’s edition, which had no 
successor in that age, was suppressed before it had 
much sale. Such suppression had overtaken 
W illobie his Avisa; and in this case there were about 
as good reasons as in that. Those who vcJte for Mary 
hitton as the Dark Lady, and those who vote for 
MiStress Davenant, would seem at leaSl equally 
constrained to admit as much. And the proposition 
of W'yndham, 1 that Shakespeare made “ no protect 
againSt the form in which [the Sonnets] appeared,” 
like that of Professor Mackail, that “ Shakespeare 
never took the pains ... to Stop their publication,” 2 
is, I submit, insusceptible of proof. For all we know, 
he did take the pains. 

1 The Poems of Shakespeare , 1898, Introdu6tion, p. cix. 

2 Ledures on Poetry , 1911, p. 179. 
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The Thorpe Quarto is now a very rare book; 1 
yet the natural presumption would be that in 1609, 
at the height of Shakespeare’s contemporary fame, it 
would have found a considerable sale it it were not 
interfered with; and that a second edition would have 
followed in a few years. Even alter the decline of 
the sonneteering fashion, the sonnets ot Daniel and 
Drayton and some others went on selling. It is true 
that the Benson collection of 1640 is now also ex¬ 
tremely rare. But by 1640 the ta£te tor sonnets had 
passed away; and the sale would naturally be small. 
Carew (1640) has, I think, but one sonnet; and Milton’s 
three-and-twenty (1645), mostly of a new temper, 
created no new fashion. Herrick (1647) has none. 
Thorpe’s Quarto belongs to the sonnet age, and its 
failure to reach a second edition calls for an explanation 
that has not yet been forthcoming. There can, of 
course, be no certainty; but there is fair ground for a 
presumption that Thorpe’s book was stopped, whether 
through the intervention of Shakespeare or another. So 
far as we can guess, “another” is perhaps the more likely 
solution, though the alternative may be the right one. 

There is, however, yet another reason for supposing 
that Thorpe’s venture was interfered with; and it 
partly suggests that the interference may have been on 
the part of Shakespeare. On January 3, 1600, not 
long after the issue of the Passionate Pilgrim, a 
publisher entered in the Stationers’ Register “ A book 
called Amours by J. D., with certain other Sonnets 
by W. S. ” ; which book, however, was not published. 
As Professor J. Q. Adams z observes: “ It has been 
cuClomary for scholars to assume that the entry referred 
to a hypothetical cycle by William Smith, whose 
collection entitled Chloris had been issued in 1596. 
But there is no evidence that Smith composed a second 

1 According to Lee, some twelve copies are known. 

2 Life of William Shakespeare> p. 166. 
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cycle, and no reason why the entry may not refer to 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets.” It obviously may; and on 
that view the natural presumption would be that 
Shakespeare [or another, possibly J. D.=John Donne 

y/ or ^- Ir ^ av i es (?)] topped the enterprise. 

When, further, we learn that “ At the time that the 

Sonnets issued from the press the author’s company 
were itinerating in Kent, playing at Hythe on the 
sixteenth of May and at New Romney on the following 
day ; and that Thorpe’s entry in the register was 
made on May 20, 1 we have even reason to surmise 
that Thorpe took the opportunity of Shakespeare’s 
absence to launch his undertaking. On the other 
hand, if he were not travelling with his company, but 
staying at Stratford, the opportunity would be the same. 

;As against this inference, however, there stands the 
theory of Fleay 2 that, on the Southampton hypothesis, 
Southampton would be likely to desire the preserva¬ 
tion of such a mass of fine poetic work, and might 
naturally entrust his copies to Hervey for publication 
in such a fashion as would conceal his own connedtion 
with the matter. We are thus sent back to the “ W. H.” 
problem, with the query whether, and how, Hervey 
could be regarded as “ onlie begetter.” Now, the 
really plausible aspedt of the Hervey clue is that that 
gallant gentleman, who later became the husband of 
the Countess of Southampton, after the death of 

may well have been 
her intermediary in inducing Shakespeare to write the 

early Sonnets which seek to persuade a certain young 

man to marry—the young man, on that view, being the 
young Southampton, 

1 Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines , 8th edition, i, 226-7. 

Biog. Chron ., ii, 212. 

9 P° ss ifc>ly the original sugge^ler of their being written,” are 
rleays own words, p. 211 ; and in the previous Life (above cited, 
p. 5), we have the same proposition. 
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For the writing of those firft seventeen Sonnets 
really requires some such causation. 1 Without it, the 
whole procedure, on Shakespeare's part, is incredibly 
fantastic. And it is much more likely that Shakespeare 
should be commissioned, about 1591—3, by the mother 
of Southampton, to persuade her son, aged about 
twenty, to marry, than that in or before 1598 he was so 
commissioned by the Earl or the Countess of Pembroke 
to urge marriage on their son William, who only in 
that year came to London at the age of eighteen, and 
who had a brother to carry on his line. Lady South¬ 
ampton's reasons for getting her son married to 
Burleigh's granddaughter, Elizabeth Vere, were 
weighty and pressing. She was 2 ill-supplied with 
ready-money; she was a Catholic, liable to fiscal 
exadlions; Burleigh was powerful to shield her and hers 
from such pressures; and Burleigh was anxious for the 
match. It was not a mere matter of “ doting,” as 
Grant White's phrase suggests. The situation was 
quite specially urgent, and warranted special measures, 
such as a series of poetic appeals. The difficulty 
is to fix dates. 

In Southampton's case the supposition is the more 
highly plausible, inasmuch as we find Shakespeare 
dedicating the Venus to him in 1 593, and the Lucrece 
in 1594. Fleay, however, decides that the Sonnets 
were begun only after May, 1 594, because some of them 
imply references to the Lucrece dedication—an in¬ 
ference which is obviously reversible. “ After the 
Lucrece dedication,” he writes, 3 “ Shakespeare became 
personally acquainted with Southampton ”; and again 

1 “ Nothing could be more unnatural as from one young man to 
another” (wrote Mr. G. B. Shaw in 1910); “and nothing could 
be more natural if Mr. W. H.’s mother asked Shakespeare to 
do it.” Read “ the young recipient’s mother,” and the argument is 
incontestable. 

2 See Mrs. Stopes, Shakespeare’s Environment , pp. 145-160. 

3 Biog. Chron. t ii, 214. 
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( P . 2 1 7): “ the early Sonnets x-i 7 being, in my opinion, 
written after he [Southampton] met Elizabeth Vernon 

ln 1 S 9 S- I think it more likely that the poet should 
encourage 11s known passion by urging marriage on 

hl u 1 - r that should venture to initiate such a 
sub^ett before his own inclination had been disclosed.” 

hew theories have so mishandled their own case 
as hleay does here—apparently under stress of a 
theoretic chronology for particular Sonnets. To pro¬ 
nounce that Southampton was already in love (and, 
as is implied in the term “ inclination,” with no known 
aversion from marrying) when the Sonnets urging him 
to marry were written, is to make them newly un¬ 
intelligible. Fleay’s own surmise that Hervey may 
have been the “ inftigator ” of the early Sonnets supplies 
the whole necessary explanation of the “venture.” 
It would indeed have been an astonishing course for 
Shakespeare to urge marriage on a young nobleman 
as he did, without an express commission such as we 
have inferred; but it would have been a perfectly 
preposterous course for him thus zealously to urge it 
on a youth who actually wanted to marry, as we know 
Southampton began to do in 1595. 

Fleay’s theory of dates, further, virtually implies 
that Shakespeare had dedicated both of his poems 
to Southampton without permission—a very unlikely 
proceeding even now, and excessively unlikely then. 
And there is no need to make such an extravagant 
assumption. It is in every way likely that the play- 
haunting Southampton had known of Shakespeare’s 
work say, in the opening scene of the Comedy of 
Errors and in the quatrain dialogue—as early as 1^91,^ 
and may even then have made his acquaintance. 

If, then, we assume that Southampton was known by 
his family and friends to be interested in the young 

1 Se e The Shakespeare Canon, Part II, pp. 146-8, as to the dating 
of the Errors. 
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a£tor-poet, and his mother was on good grounds 
anxious to have him marry soon, William Hervey 1 may 
very well have been the intermediary employed by her 
to commission the poet to write those Sonnets, which 
cannot reasonably be supposed to have been written 
without such a commission from somebody. And the 
writing of some such Sonnets would furnish a very 
natural ground upon which Shakespeare might obtain 
the necessary permission to dedicate the Venus in 1593. 
On any view, “ acquaintance ” is reasonably to be 
assumed to have begun in some sort before either 
dedication could be ventured on. 

On the other hand, there is something to be said 
for the view that the Venus preceded the matrimonial 
Sonnets. Given a previous acquaintance, the poem 
might have been shown to Southampton, or, it might be, 
to Hervey, in order to win permission for the dedica¬ 
tion; and it might be argued that the often-cited lines 
of the Venus (162-174) * n which Adonis is urged by 
the goddess to reproduce himself could have suggested 
to Hervey, and through him to the Countess, the idea 
of commissioning the young poet to write the per¬ 
suasive Sonnets. It is, perhaps, arguable that this is 
more likely than that Shakespeare should have used 
again in the published poem the very phrases and argu¬ 
ments he had used in the Sonnets to persuade to lawful 
matrimony a youth not at all to be suspected of sheer 
coldness. But there is considerably more force, surely, 
in the counter-argument that the early Sonnets gave the 
poet a cue for parts of his fir£l poem. It is not merely 
that the Sonnets, not being meant for publication, could be 
drawn upon for a published poem without open repeti¬ 
tion. There is a much Wronger argument than that. 

1 Mrs. Stopes informs me that in her Shakespeare's Environment , 
p. 148, and in her Life of Southampton y there is an error of mistranscrip¬ 
tion, the name given as Hervey being found to be Hare. But this 
does not affect the general argument. 
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W hat primary plausibility, it may be asked, even 
on the moft liberal conception of poetic license, is there 
in representing the enamoured Venus as wooing 
Adonis with an argument to the effeft that he ought 
to have a child ? Is it the kind of appeal that would 
seem likely to suggeft itself in any episode of seduftion , 
on either side ? And would it have suggested itself 
to Shakespeare, or to anyone else, a priori, as a likely 
appeal from a goddess to a mortal ? There is no hint 
of it in his source in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, an old- 
world tale which he has completely denaturalised for 
his dramatic-idyllic purpose. His cue was given him 
in the song of Infida in Greene’s Never Too Late 
( i 59°)j which in musical verse introduces the theme 
of the languishing Venus and the cold Adonis. In 
Ovid, as in the Greek ritual of a thousand years, Adonis 
is Aphrodite’s paramour; and the modernift realism 
of our poem is superimposed for its own sake. Shake¬ 
speare knew indeed that ^Eneas was Venus’s son by 
Anchises. Of the Homeridian hymn to Aphrodite 
(not yet translated by Chapman) he probab y knew 
nothing. If he had known that there the goddess 
professes to be a mortal, left Anchises be terrified, it 
might have suggefted to him some such graceful 
Greek turn for his graceless and very un-Greek 
performance, 1 but it could never have suggefted to him 
the notion that his un-divine Venus should argue with 
his un-human Adonis on the desirability of her making 
him a father. 

Neither theory nor experience could point to the 
desire for offspring as matter for seduftive appeal to a 
frofty youth, any more than to a virgin. Shakespeare, 

1 I regret to have to differ toto cezlo y on this head, from Mr. Acheson 
(Shakespeare and the Rival Poet , p. 129). To call the Adonis and 
Venus of our poem “ an ideal Greek god and an ideal Greek goddess ” 
is a Grange perversity of criticism. It does not need such false judg¬ 
ments to bear out the simple proposition that Shakespeare’s poem is 
more attractive than Chapman’s Banquet . 
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in fa ft, knew this as well as we. He makes his Adonis 
fly out (1. 770) at “ your idle over-handled theme,” 
with the added apoftrophe (1. 791): 

You do it for increase ; O Grange excuse ! 

But if we suppose the early Sonnets, urging marriage 
on the young Southampton for sound English family 
reasons, to have been previously written, it is perfeftly 
conceivable that they might supply the young poet 
with some items of poetic conversation in a discursive 
poem, written for the market in a time of closed 
theatres, on the subjeft of the realiftic amour of a 
Renaissance Venus for a new Adonis. In order to 
pen a poem long enough to make a book, he had to 
“vamp”; and anything that served for some not too 
irrelevant ftanzas was grift for the mill. Some of the 
excrescent matter, such as the descriptions of the horse 
and the hare-coursing, is of the beft texture in the 
poem: the philoprogenitive thesis is otherwise; but 
ftill it served for four or five ftanzas of expatiation. 
If there is any other way of accounting for that singular 
item of amatory appeal, it would be interesting to 
know it. Hitherto the editors have never asked 
themselves the queftion. 

The only counter-argument which suggefts itself is 
that the theme of “ increase ” was familiar in poetry and 
prose—it occurs in Sidney's Arcadia, for instance— 
before 1591, and was doubtless quite common in every¬ 
day life. Shakespeare, then, it may be argued, could 
have used it in the Venus without having previously 
employed it in the Sonnets. But the answer is the 
same. The use of it in the Venus is so incongruous, 
so ill-motived, that it could not have been spontaneous; 
and the only plausible explanation is that he had been 
using such matter in the Sonnets and could con¬ 
veniently fill some ftanzas by using it again. 

This suggeftion is not at all frivolous. Elsewhere 
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I have undertaken to show that Marlowe’s Hero and 
Leander bears marks of being partly developed from 
poetic matter in Romeo and Juliet which there is 
reason to regard as of Marlowe’s own drafting. 1 On 
that view, Marlowe in his poem has made effective 
use of ideas that had served him in drama. Either 
that was so, or we mu£l regard Shakespeare as knowing 
Marlowe’s poem in manuscript and turning it to account 
in the play; and on either view such a process of 
adaptation of already used poetic matter could occur, 
on the part of a gifted poet, in the ordinary way of 
Elizabethan poetic art. There was no scruple about 
a repeated use of the same ideas; and, when all is said, 
repetition certainly takes place as between the Sonnets 
and the Venus. We seem to see the eking-out process, 
further, in the Venus passages which echo passages 
in Titus; though there it may be that Peele is echoing 
the poem, which phrases so much more firmly the 
ideas we find in the flaccid lines of the play. 

If we take the Sonnets as coming before the Venus, 
we are in full keeping with the apparent chronology. 
Burleigh’s projedfc for marrying Southampton to his 
granddaughter seems to have been mooted in 1590, 
and may have been on foot till the end of 1592, when, 
probably, Shakespeare wrote the Venus and Adonis. 
Either way, we may provisionally date the early Sonnets 
1 59 1-2, and infer that their acceptance led to the closer 
intimacy implied in the dedication of Lucrece. And, 
either way, Hervey may have been the intermediary. 

If, then, Hervey had been the intermediary of the 
Countess (who was much more likely thus to employ a 
trusted friend than to communicate in person with the 
young a£for, though Sonnet 10, with its 44 for love of 
me,” and Sonnet 13, with its 44 dear my love,” may very 
well have been written for her to present ), he could be 
described as the 44 begetter ” of the Sonnets in a much 

1 See The Shakespeare Canon> Part III, pp. 163, 175 seq . 
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more fitting sense than that which is set up by the 
notion of 44 procurer ” or “ obtainer ” of the manuscript 
for publication. Fleay, who admits that “ beget ” 
did not mean 44 obtain ” even in the sixteenth century, 
has strained his theory unnecessarily by finally making 
Hervey merely the channel of publication. As 

Fleay originally argued, he can be understood as the 
original inHigator . 

He may further, for all we know, have been the 
instigator of other sonnets, in that or other connections; 
and, what is not the least important possibility, he 
may have been a recipient of friendly sonnets on his 
own account. He is, in fact, a not impossible candi¬ 
date in connection with the 44 Will ” sonnets, which are 
surely not Shakespeare's. The date of his birth appears 
to be unrecorded; but as he lived till 1642 he was 
presumably younger than Shakespeare, even though 
he distinguished himself in 1588, againSt the Armada. 
But we are not tied down to the supposition that 
Thorpe knew all that was to be known about all the 
Sonnets; and when every theorist is obliged to admit 
that 44 onlie ” is not to be taken literally, it is not 
reasonably to be pressed againSt the Hervey hypothesis 
in particular. 

[That hypothesis, indeed, has one apparent difficulty 
of its own, as againSt the many difficulties of every 
other. Hervey was knighted in 1596 for his gallantry 
at Cadiz; and it may be objeded that he is not likely 
to have been indicated as “ ‘ Mr.’ W. H.” in 1609. 
But this argument, to begin with, cannot be used 
either by the adherents of the Pembroke theory or by 
those who assume Southampton to have been indicated 
by reversed initials. Hervey was “ Mr. W. H.” when, 
on our hypothesis, he set Shakespeare at work sonnet¬ 
ing; and if we are to allow anything at all for the 
expediency of partial secrecy—such as is on any view 
implied in the use of initials—the allusion to Hervey 
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as 44 Mr. W. H.,” which he actually had been before 
1596, is much less unlikely than such an allusion with 
reference to either of the Earls. The difficulty, 
however, seems to disappear altogether when we note 
that to speak of a knight as 44 Mr.” was in that age not 
uncommon. The Countess of Southampton, it would 
appear, always so alluded to her second husband, Sir 
Thomas Heneage. 1 

Beyond that, in this connection, we are not entitled 
to go. Though this is the one really plausible 44 W. H.” 
solution yet advanced, it is idle to pretend that we have 
earned the certitude that has been so lightly assumed 
for so many other hypotheses. Thorpe’s dedication 
remains enigmatic in the lack of documentary veri¬ 
fication; for no one who has read his 44 dedication ” of 
Marlowe’s version of Lucan will regard him as a person 
to be reckoned either scrupulous in business matters 
or lucid in statement. We can but seek circum¬ 
spectly to frame the moSt reasonable hypothesis that the 
data suggest and admit of, recognising that hypotheses 
they remain. 

Furthermore, we have to recognise the possibility, 
if not the likelihood, that Hervey may have commis¬ 
sioned more poets than one. That possibility has to 
be brought, ultimately, to the teSts of authorship when 
we come to make them; but it is fitly to be kept in 
mind in our reading of the Sonnets from the Start. 
Granting that 44 Mr. W. H.” was in a definite sense the 
44 only begetter ” or 44 chief begetter ” of the main or of 
a large part, the bare title of 44 Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” 
with no pretence of authorisation from that poet, nay, 
with an implicit confession that none had been given, 
ought not to secure our unquestioning acceptance of 
Shakespeare’s sole authorship. It is our business to 
read critically, assuming tentatively that the Sonnets 
have in general a connection with the begetter, and, 

1 Mrs. Stopes, Introd. to her ed. of the Sonnets, p. xlv. 
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through him, with the chief addressee, but always 
asking ourselves whether we are really reading Shake¬ 
speare. So doing, we shall find strong reasons for 
doubt after we have passed the 17th: and, it may be, 
some reasons for doubt even before we reach it. 

With regard finally, to the publication of the 
Sonnets in 1609, we are not entitled to suppose that 
Southampton, as Fleay surmises, handed his manu¬ 
script collection to Hervey with instructions for 
publication. We are not even entitled to assume that 
Southampton had all the Sonnets, much less to assume 
that, if the mass of them referred to himself, he would 
desire to have them published, even under a disguise. 
One ground for regarding him as the source is the 
plausible hypothesis, firSt advanced by Mr. Mackail, 
that A Lover’s Complaint, considered as non- 
Shakespearean, may be supposed to have been sub¬ 
mitted to Southampton, as patron, by a “ rival poet,” 
and may happen to have been bundled up with the 
Sonnets. But Hervey, if we suppose him to have been 
the intermediary “ begetter ” as aforesaid, may very 
well have had copies of all or many of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets and also of other sonnets and poems submitted 
or addressed to Southampton. And of such sonnets 
and poems there may have been made for him a tran¬ 
script, in an album, frequently added to. If, then, 
Thorpe’s Quarto was suppressed, it may have been 
through the aCtion of Hervey on his own part, or on 
behalf of other parties concerned. He was a man of 
note and influence. 

Further, if we admit the likelihood that he is the 
intermediary who fir£t set Shakespeare to sonneting, 
it is not an unreasonable hypothesis that he would 
remain in touch with the young poet, and might be in 
possession of copies of Sonnets by him which had no 
direCf connection with Southampton at all, and which 
he might keep with yet others addressed to South- 
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ampton, or to others, by other pens. This is but a 
lift of possibilities. But it is important to keep the 
range of possibilities in sight. How a collection 
belonging to Hervey should come into the hands of 
Thorpe is a queftion on which we can but speculate. 
There is, however, no difficulty in supposing that such 
a collection might be lent, and pass from hand to hand 
as so many manuscripts did in that age; and, so passing, 
it might miscarry, as so many a manuscript is known 
to have done. 

We know that “ the main part of Sidney’s work, 
which is known under the title of Astrophel and 
Stella, circulated among his friends in manuscript 
for eleven years before it was printed pofthumously 
in 1591,” 1 and that the firft edition of that was sur¬ 
reptitious; while the second, though the publisher 
claims to have carefully collated various MSS., is his 
own venture. Similarly, the publisher of Barnabe 
Barnes’s Parthenophil and Parthenophe collection, 
who dedicates it to “ M. William Percy, Esq., his 
deareft friend ” (“ his ” apparently meaning “ the 
poet’s ”), declares that “ These labours following, 
being come of late into my hands barely, without title 
or subscription,” he was about to print them, and only 
through the friends of the author, “at the firft unknown,” 
obtained his consent. There is, in faCt, no author’s 
name on the title-page, the identification being made 
only through the Stationers’ Regifter. Barnes evi¬ 
dently needed little persuading, though withholding 
his name; but there seems no sufficient reason to doubt 
that the MS. reached the printer’s hands without his 
knowledge or permission; though his friends may have 
had good grounds for believing that he would consent. 

1 Lee, Introdu&ion to “ Elizabethan Sonnets,” in An English 
Gamer , ed. 1904, I, p. xxxvii. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE SOUTHAMPTON CONNECTION AND OTHER CLUES 

The main enigma of the Sonnets begins to obtrude 
itself when we pass the firft group, and enter on the 
apparent evolution from an attitude of adoring ad¬ 
monition to one of deepening intimacy. It is true that 
in Sonnets io (“for love of me ”) and 13 (“dear my 
love ”) there is already a note of intimacy. But if we 
suppose those Sonnets to have been written for the 
mother to present to her son, this creates no difficulty. 
It has been noted that Sonnet 13 is the fir£l which 
employs the address “ you ” instead of “ thou.” The 
“ you,” says Mr. Pooler, is less formal. And, though 
there was a formal use of “ you,” 1 and though there 
are many later “ thou ” Sonnets which imply special 
intimacy, we can readily hear in the “ you ” of No. 1 3 
a key of intimacy such as a mother might be£l employ; 
though the same mother might have used the chiding 
“thou” of Sonnet 10—there being then a usage of 
“ thou ” in chiding (and otherwise) between those of 
one family, as well as an informal use of “ you.” It 
is when the marriage motive is left behind, and the 
Sonnets convey rather a personal tribute than an 
appeal, that we are faced by an intimacy not thus 
explicable. 

That this intimacy was £till with Southampton is 
the natural surmise, if we continue to date the early 
Sonnets as running from 1591—3. And as this issue 
is vital, it is necessary to consider carefully the mass of 
evidence which, from Malone onwards, has served to 

1 Sir John Davies’s dedicatory address to Prince Henry employs 
only “you.” 
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convince so many students that the early Sonnets 
belong to the “ period ” of the Poems and the early 
Plays, in despite of the arguments of others who, 
leaning or clinging to the Pembroke solution, are either 
eager or ready to date the whole mass from 1598, 
the year in which Meres testifies that Shakespeare’s 
|| sugred sonnets ” were already current among his 

private friends.” Let it be noted at the outset that 
there is thus far involved no exclusion of Pembroke 
from a connection with later Sonnets. On that view, 
some may find it easier to keep open minds. 

To a loyal induction, further, be it repeated, it is 
necessary that from the outset we remember that we 
have no right of certainty as to Shakespeare’s being the 
aCtual author of every Sonnet in the collection. The 
majority of critical readers, probably, are now satisfied 
to dismiss the “trivial” pieces (145, 153, 154) 

as non-Shakespearean. It is then admitted to be 
possible that alien sonnets may have been included in 
the early and median as well as in the later portions of the 
bundle. And no less are we debarred from taking for 
granted that even in the genuine Sonnets Shakespeare 
is always writing in his own person . The faCt that the 
“ dramatic ” theory has been arbitrarily developed is not 
an excuse for refusing to recognise the possibilities 
of “mouthpiece” work at any point in the series. 
The reasonable presumption is, in fadl, that a poet who, 
as we have inferred, began writing sonnets “ to order,” 
on a commission, would be ready to write further 
sonnets upon other commissions. And every Sonnet 
in turn ought to be scrutinised in the light of that 
possibility, as well as of the risk of non-authenticity. 

It may be well to make both points clear by illus¬ 
trations before we proceed to the evidence for an early 
dating. Let us take Sonnet 23, which might readily 
pass as not only Shakespearean but the utterance of 
Shakespeare in his own person from the fir£l line: 
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As an unperfeft a&or on the £tage. 

Who with his fear is put beside his part. 

Or some fierce thing replete with too much rage, 

Whose strength’s abundance weakens his own heart; 

So I, for fear of truSl, 1 forget to say 
The perfe£t ceremony of love’s rite. 

And to mine own love’s Strength seem to decay, 

O’ercharged with burden of mine own love’s might. 

O, let my looks 2 be then the eloquence 
And dumb presagers of my speaking breaSt, 

Who plead for love, and look for recompense. 

More than that tongue that more 3 hath more expressed. 

O, learn to read what silent love hath writ : 

To hear with eyes belongs to love’s fine wit. 

This Sonnet Mr. Forrest confidently pronounces 
non-Shakespearean, assigning it (p. 53) to 44 the 

Humorist ” competitor (Donne), and underlining the 
words 44 dumb ” and “ speaking,” with side reference 
to No. 38 (assigned to Barnes). Thus a Sonnet which 
in itself sets up no humorous impression, and which 
gives no hint of being addressed to a patron, is read 
as making adulation of a patron 44 the perfedt ceremony 
of love’s rite.” Such an interpretation and such an 
assignment might almost serve to discredit subjedtive 
criticism in such matters. Massey, on the other hand, 
gives the Sonnet to Shakespeare speaking in his own 
person, because he adheres to the impossible Quarto 
reading, 44 books,” understanding 44 books of sonnets.” 
But to call books, whether of sonnet sequences or 
anything else, 44 dumb presagers of my speaking breast,” 
when the breaSt is avowedly not speaking, is to put 

1 I . e. y for fear of being di&ru£ted, or for self-diftruft. 

2 Q. books . “ Looks,” fir£t proposed by Sewell, is accepted by 

Beeching. 

3 Staunton reads love ; Butler (very ingeniously) less . Mr. Walsh 
(p. 269) suggests “ hath o’er expre£t.” The problem is, whether 
“ that tongue ” is the speaker’s or another’s. If his, the right word 
might be “ unexpressed.” 
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mere countersense . 1 The phrase is but a variant of 
the “ dumb eloquence ” and “ silent rhetoric ” of the 
sonneteers, derided by Jonson; and the reading “ looks ” 
at once, and alone, makes sense of the whole passage 
and the whole Sonnet. “ To hear with eyes ” means 
“ to read my face, my looks.” 

Butler in turn, rightly reading “ looks ” and plausibly 
suggesting the reading “ that less hath more express’d ” 
in the twelfth line, labels the Sonnet, in his automatic 
way: “To Mr. W. H. Shakespeare’s looks muSt say 
what he cannot bring his tongue to speak ”—with 
Butler’s usual repulsive implication. What the Sonnet 
does tell is that the speaker, in his trepidation, forgets 
to say “ the perfect ceremony of love’s rite.” And 
while Shakespeare, like another, might in a state of 
perturbation find it difficult to express in speech an 
emotion (though that was not his reputation), it is 
hard to imagine him writing in his own person a 
Sonnet expressing love, and in that Sonnet asking that 
his countenance shall be regarded as the real utterance 
of his feelings. That confusing conception was 
doubtless the motive for Massey’s and Fleay’s adherence 
to the false reading “ books.” But if we make the 
supposition that the Sonnet was written by the poet 
for another , to send to a woman—say, for Southampton 
addressing Elizabeth Vernon, or for Sir Thomas 
Heneage wooing the Countess of Southampton in 1594, 
or for Hervey wooing her after Heneage’s death in 
l S 9 S— lt becomes at once wholly natural and in¬ 
telligible. And, though we are clearly not entitled 
to certitude, it is quite reasonable to suppose that 
after writing the early matrimonial Sonnets “by re¬ 
quest ” Shakespeare might write love Sonnets on 
behalf of either Southampton or another. As Mr. 
Walsh has independently remarked (p. 269), “ It is 

1 Dowden and Craig, who thus argue for “ books,” do not seem to 
have realised what they w*ere saying. 
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as likely as not that this Sonnet was addressed to a 
mistress.” 

On the point of authenticity, again, let us take 
Sonnet 55, passed, I think, by every commentator, 
with the partial exception of Mr. Walsh, 1 as juft one of 
the many in the collection promising immortality to the 
patron. Mr. Forresl so treats it, without, however, 
dubbing it at his outset either Shakespearean or non- 
Shakespearean, though he assigns it later (p. 38) to 
41 the Minor Poet,” Barnabe Barnes, underlining words 
which connect it with No. 1 8 (ranked as Shakespearean) 
and No. 81 (assigned to ‘the Humorifl ’). For the 
one-idea’d Butler (here following Tyler), 5 5 is addressed 
“ To Mr. W. H. Apparently suggeSled by the laft line 
of the preceding Sonnet which in turn is accounted 
for as 44 suggested by the lat line ” of the one before it — 
perhaps the moft inept of all the propositions advanced 
as to sequences in these Sonnets or in any other set. 
Where no other commentator has recognised the 
exceptional character of Sonnet 55, however, Butler is 
perhaps not specially to be pilloried for missing evidence 
to which his rigid presupposition closed his eyes. 

The puzzle is, that what is so plainly a compli¬ 
mentary Sonnet, possibly designed to be printed as 
such with a poem by another , in the common Elizabethan 
fashion, should so invariably pass without critical 

recognition as such. Thus it runs: 

/ 

Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 

Of Princes, shall outlive this powerful rime ; 

But you shall shine more bright in these contents 

Than unswept £tone, besmear’d with sluttish time. 

1 Only recently, after having held my own interpretation for nearly 
fifty years, have I taken note of Oscar Wilde’s argument, in “ The 
Portrait of Mr. W. H.,” that this Sonnet pointed to Romeo and Juliet. 
But though this indicates a perception of another kind of application 
than the traditional, it is bound up with the thesis which Wilde tenta¬ 
tively suggests—that the Sonnets are addressed to a Willie Hughes, a 
young adlor ; and it assumes Shakespeare’s authorship. 
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When wasteful war shall statues overturn 
And broils root out the work of masonry. 

Nor Mars his sword nor wear’s quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory. 

Gainst death and all-oblivious enmity 

Shall you pace forth ; your praise shall <aiU find room 

Even in the eyes of all posterity 

That wear this world out to the ending doome. 

So, till the judgment that yourself arise. 

You live in this, and dwell in lovers’ eyes. 

It is always hard to appreciate the convention, 
deriving from Pindar and Horace and Ovid and 
Maiftre Wace 1 and Petrarch, under which the Re- 
naissance poet, with or without thought of print, 
complacently announces that his verse is going to im¬ 
mortalise either a named or an unnamed recipient; but 
if we read this Sonnet under that rubric it becomes a 
prodigy in its kind. Clearly second-rate, if not third- 
rate, in its didlion, it assures the addressee, on that view, 
that its powerful rhyme,” its shining contents, its 
power of living record, will preserve “ in this ” his 
nameless memory to all posterity, especially among 
lovers. ^ The open-minded reader who will consent to 
regard “ this,” provisionally, as a typical complimentary 
sonnet to an author, fitly to be printed with others at 
the head of his book, either in the firft or in a second 
edition, will probably admit that only so can it be read, 
and that to include it among sonnets to a patron, 
promising him immortality through itself , is to reduce 
to mere fatuity a poem that in its honest poverty could 
otherwise pass mufter in the crowd of such things. 

Nothing could well be more arbitrary, on the other 
hand, than the pronouncement by which Professor 
Tucker, in his edition of the Sonnets, seeks to parry 
the criticism incurred by the Sonnet under the inter¬ 
pretation of it as a paean to a patron. . “ The poet,” he 

See p. 13 of Dr. Philpot’s Maiflre PFace (Methuen, 1925). 
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writes, 1 “ is not praising his own verse, as if of a 
‘ powerful ’ kind. He means simply that verse is a 
specially potent form of commemoration. Least of all 
does he mean the present Sonnet.” But on the 
Professor’s own interpretation of the whole he is either 
praising “ the present Sonnet ” or the whole set of 
Sonnets preceding it, and the self-praise is the same 
either way. The words “ in this" as it happens, 
expressly specify “ the present Sonnet ” for the candid 
reader, on the old theory of it. And when the Pro¬ 
fessor annotates the la£l line thus: “ Not=you will be 
read by lovers (who read love-poems), but = persons 
who will love you, though dead, as men love you in 
life,” he is making the sonneteer fatuously predifl 
that his powerful rhyme and “ these contents ” will 
make all posterity love the unnamed subject of his 
panegyric. All these rackings of a misconceived text 
are got rid of by recognising that the Sonnet is what any 
reader would have seen it to be had it appeared among 
the “ sonnets prefatory ” to an Elizabethan love-poem, 
meant for “ lovers’ eyes ” in the natural sense which 
Professor Tucker seeks to de£lroy. 

To the present writer, at the fir£t critical reading, 
many years ago, it suggested either a poem addressed 
to Shakespeare, on the occasion of his Venus and 
Adonis; or a poem to Marlowe, on a perusal of his 
two cantos of Hero and Leander in manuscript; 
or possibly to Chapman for his Ovid’s Banquet, to 
which five complimentary sonnets are aftually prefixed 
in the edition of 1595. “This powerful rhyme” 
plainly points to an indicated poem; “ these contents ” 
carries on the theme; “the living record of your 
memory ” is the said poem, its author being “you ”; 
and the la£t line, “ You live in this , and dwell in lovers' 
eyes" expressly points to a love poem of some kind, 
written by the addressee, which will be read by lovers . 

1 Ed. cited, p. 130. 
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Thus we make simple sense of what was impossibly 
hyperbolical nonsense. 

Was it written to Shakespeare, or by him, or neither ? 
On mature consideration, though I long hesitated, I 
cannot believe it to be of his writing: the rhythm is too 
iliffly iambic for that; the diction and phrasing are too 
far below his average level, too conventional from £tart 
to finish, too obviously lacking in the cantabile quality 
which marks all his certain verse, rhymed or unrhymed, 
from his outset. We shall find difficulty, indeed, in 
fixing on sound teCfs by which to try the subjective 
criticism that boldly denies his authorship of mo£t of 
the Sonnets; but here all the aspeCts of the matter are 
antagonistic to acceptance. Only the relative sonority 
of the firSt two lines can encourage it; and that is no 
uncommon thing in Elizabethan sonneting. When, 
then, Mr. Walsh, for once extravagant, tells us (p. 265) 

“ It is possible that Shakespeare was here apostrophis¬ 
ing himself, and intended this for his closing Sonnet. 
Accordingly, Mr. Godwin puts it laSt in his rearrange¬ 
ment,” we muSt respectfully protect that Mr. Godwin 
is not thus to be followed, even in a spirit of lightness. 
Even without referring to the “ my barren rime ” of 
Sonnet 16, and “ this poor rime ” of Sonnet 107, we 
are on all grounds entitled to deny that Shakespeare 
could do any such thing as apostrophising himself in 
this Stumping fashion, even if he wrote Sonnets 17, 18, 
and 19. 

And this Sonnet raises the chronological issue as 
well as that of authenticity. Tyler has made an 
impression among the commentators by pointing out 
that the Horatian and Ovidian clues, noted by Malone, 
were collocated by Meres in his account of Shakespeare’s 
poetry in 1598, and arguing that the Sonnet is accord¬ 
ingly to be referred to that passage for its inspiration. 
Mr. Walsh seems to assent, writing that “ This Sonnet, 
then, mu£t have been written in or after that year.” 
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It is thus made to come into line with the Pembroke 

But Mr. Acheson, sworn to another Dark Lady 
than Mary Fitton, has shown that Tyler’s inference 
is unsound as to Meres. Himself quite unsuspicious 
as to either Shakespeare’s authorship of the Sonnet 
or its traditional interpretation, he finds it to be the 
la£t of one of his sequences, “ which seems exultantly 
to epitomise the intention and spirit of the nine 
preceding Sonnets,” thus reducing it to hyperbolical 
absurdity, as do his predecessors. When, however, 
he investigates Meres 1 he decisively overturns Tyler’s 
inference. Sonnet 55, he juStly claims, 2 derives from 
other Ovidian passages as well as from those quoted by 
Meres, and in particular from Elegy XV of B. I of 
the Amores, which had furnished the motto for the 
Venus and Adonis. On the common ground, then, 
of the assumption that Shakespeare wrote Sonnet 55, 
Mr. Acheson proves that “ Meres refledts Shakespeare, 
and not Shakespeare Meres.” 3 

Thus, on the chronological point as on the other, 
we are entitled to say that Tyler’s argument breaks 
down, and that there is no ground for dating the Sonnet 
as late as 1598. At that date it would be, for Shake¬ 
speare, doubly poor; and it could have been written by 
a person of average scholarly knowledge years before; 
as, on the other hand, Meres might very well have 
made his citations from Ovid and Horace without 
having seen the Sonnet; though it is not inconceivable 
that he may have written it in 1593. All the passages 
alike were familiar; and not only had the Amores 
been translated (though the version was not printed 

1 Shakespeare's Sonnet Story , 1922, p. 247 seq. 

2 In his very pertinent transcriptions from Ovid’s elegy, as in his 
reproductions of those cited by Tyler, however, Mr. Acheson passes 
“ more mistakes than the words admit of.” So many misprints, 
probably, were never made in the space. 

3 Id ., pp. 248, 251. 
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in J is J ife ? me ) b 7 Marlowe, but Ben Jonson had 
probably done his recad of Marlowe’s version of 
Elegy XV years before the publication. In any case, 

Marlowe s version, current in MS., had drawn fresh 
attention to the original. 

What remains unknown, and probably unascertain- 

u C c 1S name *he book of love-poetry to which 
the Sonnet so clearly alludes. It might have been 

addressed by Marlowe to Shakespeare after reading 
the Venus in MS. One would like to believe that; 
but it seems rather more likely that such a sonnet should 
come from Barnfield, who in 1598 wrote that the Venus 
and the Lucrec e, “in fame’s immortall Booke have 
plac t ” Shakespeare’s name. All that we can be 
reasonably sure of is that Sonnet 55 is not of Shake¬ 
speare s writing, that it is not a paean to a patron, and 
that it is a poem on a poem. 

Having thus seen (i) that the Sonnets thus far 
pretty certainly include non-Shakespearean work, 
(2) that they probably include Shakespearean pieces 
written on behalf of others, after the primary series 
had been written “by requed,” and (3) that the 
“ internal ” argument for the late dating of such an 
inferior Sonnet as No. 55 breaks down, we are so 
far dill led to conclude that the collection probably 
proceeds as a whole from 1591-3 onwards, and that 
bp time, at lead, the Southampton connection sub- 
sids. In Nos. 18 and 19, however, we pass from 
persuasion to simple “ eternising ” flattery in the con¬ 
ventional manner, the poet assuming that his Sonnet, 
being eternal, gives immortality to the unnamed 


So long as men can breathe, as eyes can see. 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 


Yet do thy worft, old Time : despite thy wrong, 
My love shall in my verse live ever young. 
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Sonnet 19 is certainly addressed to a male ( 1 . 11); 
No. 18 not certainly so: it is only the effefl of contiguity 
that gives the presumption. But No. 20 expressly 
and extravagantly celebrates the beauty of a male; 
then No. 2 1 sharply changes the note, as if in reaction 
from all such extravagance, to a profession that 

I will not praise that purpose not to sell; 

which reads curiously, not to say impossibly, after the 
other; and No. 22 strikes yet another note, 

My glass shall not persuade me I am old. 

So long as youth and thou art of one date, 

which definitely raises the question that we have felt 
to be evoked by No. 23, seen to be quite possibly a 
Sonnet written either for or by a man wooing a woman, 
and more probably the former. No. 24 may be in the 
same category; but No. 25, which purports to come 
from one of lowly £late, definitely suggests self- 
expression. Then comes No. 26, 

Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 

Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit, 

which on the common assumption ends that series, 
and which so strongly suggests the dedication to 
Lucrece, with its parallelisms of phrase and sentiment. 
These fir£t suggested to Nathan Drake that South¬ 
ampton was the male recipient of the Sonnets; and 
only a concern to date everything late for the sake of 
the Herbert hypothesis can obscure the connexion. 
“ Were my worth greater, my duty would show greater,” 
says the dedication; “ meantime, as it is, it is bound to 
your lordship.” There is no overt connexion here 
with the previous Sonnets. The poet in No. 26 is 
evidently writing on his own account, as one indeed 
who is known to the recipient, but is respectfully 
soliciting his favour as patron. Here everything tells 
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of a “personal ” utterance: there is no empty “eter¬ 
nising,” but the normal Elizabethan humility and 

customary flattery to the patron, who is deftly solicited 
tor favour. 

Till whatsoever £tar that guides my moving 
Points on me graciously with fair asp£&. 

And puts apparel on my tatter’d loving. 

To show me worthy of thy sweet respedl : 

Then may I dare to boa^f how I do love thee j 

Till then not show my head where thou may’ll prove me. 

This has by moft critics been taken as an envoy to 
a series; but it may very well have been, as Massey 1 and 
Mrs. Stopes 2 have argued, sent to Southampton in 1592 
with the MS. of the Venus. The words: “puts 
apparel on my tattered loving ” are quite traftable 
to the interpretation: “ that is, by having it printed and 
bound.” To Mr. Pooler, the £tyle suggests a some¬ 
what later date, but he does not go into detail. Surely 
the phrasing is for the mo£t part unsophisticated, 
indeed rather unskilful than otherwise; and surelv 
the echo in the laSt two lines of Daniel’s rhyme, “ prove 
1116 —love me,” in Delia, which belongs to 1592 (not 
1 5 94 > as Dowden suggests), further warrants the 1592 
date. On any view, though “ this written embassage ” 
(unlike this powerful rime ” in No. 55) might in this 
context conceivably mean either this single Sonnet or 
the (or a) series thus far written and now sent collected, 
it is much more likely that it is a dedicatory missive 
than that it is either an envoy to a series or, as some 
rearrangers make it, the finft Sonnet of all, here mis¬ 
placed ; though it may well be the finft really “ personal ” 
one. 

How, then, are we to regard the enigmatic Sonnets 
between 17 and 26 ? Nos. 18 and 19 clearly cannot 
belong to this series if 26 ends it: they hold a much 

1 See above, p. 28. 

2 Shakespeare's Environment , p. 153. 
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more intimate tone than that ventures on; and the 
same holds of 21; while 20 is wholly out of congruitv, 
with its “ mafter-miftress of my passion.” Beeching 
thinks the “cadence” of the concluding line of 19, 
“ My love shall in my verse ever live young,” marks 
the end of the fir£l Sonnet series; but that leaves the 
incongruity of 26 unaffected. The seventeen matri¬ 
monial Sonnets may readily be conceived as intended 
for presentation to the recipient by another hand or 
hands—say, for one, the mother’s. No. 22, again, 
might be conceived as written for the mother , expressly 
speaking to her son in her own name; and 23, as 
aforesaid, for a youth (Southampton or another) to 
present to the woman he loves. But 18, 19,20, and 2 1 
cannot be thus disposed of. If they are “ mouthpiece ” 
Sonnets, we cannot divine for whom. 

Are they all really Shakespeare’s ? No. 20, already 
called in question, with its double rhymes, its crude 

and flashy diCtion, and its poor rhythm, direCtly recalls 
Barnes by the line: 

Which steals men’s eyes and women’s souls amazeth. 

He has (Parthenophil, 83): 

In looking on thy face, whose sight amazes 
My sense ; 

and again (52): 

His music all wild bea^ls did so amaze ; 

and yet again (92): 

A tongue whose sweetness ’mazes all the muses ; 

and £till again (104): 

A world of graces which amaze 
All young beholders. 
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Now, this very cliche , echoed from Barnes or another, 
appears in the Venus (634): 

Sweet lips and crystal eyne 
Whose full perfection all the world amazes. 

That Shakespeare has so echoed Barnes’s four-times- 
used tag is really a ground for inferring that it was not 
he who used it a sixth time in a Barnesian sonnet. 
For Barnes also has a line (Son. 2) about the difference 
“ betwixt a Mistress’ service and a Mafter and he 
has many allusions (27, 28, 62, 69, 84, etc.) to his 
“ Passions,” with a capital P, sometimes apparently 
in the sense of poems, which has been not unjustifiably 
claimed, by Massey and others, to be the sense of 
“ my passion ” in our No. 20, the word having been 
so specialised by Watson. Of all the sonneteers of 
the time, as we have noted, Barnes is moSt given to 
dissyllable rhymes; and in 1593 we find him including 
a dedicatory sonnet to Southampton among those 
appended to his volume of that year. 

But our 21 is of quite another order, and is not even 
definitely applied to a male; which may also be said 
not only of 23 but of 24 and 25. Are these, then, 
possibly voluntary or competitive “ exercises ” ? The 
fir£l ftep towards a possible ground of answer to such 
questions is the ftudy of the internal evidence for 
Shakespeare’s early authorship. 
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THE DATING OF THE STYLE 


§ r. 

One apparent warning againCt ha£ty dismissal of a 
Quarto Sonnet as unworthy of the poet is the literary 
spectacle of his firCt published poems. Dr. Theodor 
Eichhoff and Mr. H. T. S. Forrest, as we have seen, 
find the great majority of the Sonnets too poor to be 
Shakespeare’s (though for Mr. Forreit some of the 
poorer may yet be “ fine ”). But one doubts whether 
Dr. Eichhoff, or anyone else save perhaps Mr. Forrest, 
will deny that, in mere point of thought and phrase, 1 
there are a good many bad ftanzas in the Venus, and 
a good many more in the Lucrece. Coleridge, taking 
refuge in rhetoric, declared 2 that “ in Shakespeare’s 
Poems, the creative power and the intellectual energy 
wrestle as in a war embrace.” Descending to prose and 
common sense in another mood, he put the critical 
fad that the Sonnets, “ like the Venus and Adonis and 
the Rape of Lucrece, are characterised by boundless 
fertility and laboured condensation of thought, with 
perfection of sweetness in rhythm and metre.” 3 Here 
we come to critical faCt. 

The Venus is, biographically and aesthetically 
speaking, a pot-boiler; and the Lucrece, a larger and 
poorer piece of work with a more respectable subjeCt, is 
another, inspired chiefly by the success of the firCt. 

Never in rhythm or scansion. There Shakespeare is adult from 
the ftart. This becomes an important consideration when we come 
to the ftudy of the technical aspe&s of the Sonnets. 

3 Biographia Litcraria , ch. xv. 

3 Table Talk , May 14, 1833. 
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Having written a poem of 199 stanzas of six lines each, 
which was well received, he rapidly penned one of 
265 stanzas of seven lines each, revealing afresh his 
tireless fertility and facility, and setting a 44 moral ” 
success againSt one hardly so acclaimable. Being 
Shakespeare’s, the two pieces have been printed a 
million times; but their * immortality” is that of 
immortelles . That he never produced anything* more 
or the kind when he had reached economic security 
is the sufficient proof of his own estimate of such work. 
“ I’ll rhyme you so eight years together, dinners and 
suppers and sleeping-hours excepted,” might have 
been said by him of his own narrative poems. 

Coleridge’s categories of creative power and in- 
telleftual energy, and his further ascription to the 
Poems of 44 a moft profound, energetic and philosophical 
mind,” possessing 44 all the conditions of the true poet,” 1 
form an idle barrage of declamation. The practical 
truth is that the young poet possessed from the firSt a 
quite abnormal faculty of rhythmic word-produ<5tion, 
of discursive imagery, of sententious thought, and of 
descriptive detail. In his true field of dramatic 
expression, these powers made him easily the firSt 
master alike of rhythmic beauty and of plangent feeling; 
and there the fantastic literary fashions of the period 
had but a small sway for harm over his genius even in 
his youth. In the Poems, he follows the fashions 
as a matter of course, seeking his market as he had need 
to do, hard put to it as he was when the theatres were 
closed. Success was to be attained by conventional 
artifice, and of all such devices he was mailer at will. 

In his firSt poem he wrote, nevertheless, with a 
freshness of zeSt natural in the circumstances, producing 
enough of fluent portraiture and easy narrative, all on 
the decorative plane of art, to account for the descrip¬ 
tion of it as 44 immortal ” in his own day, and as 44 a 

1 LeftureSy ed. Ashe, p. 223. 
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beautiful poem ” in ours, though it is really a poem 
without a soul, so to say. 1 Its ungodly goddess and its 
sexless youth who leisures her for her lechery belong to 
decorative art, though here the Greek simplicity of the 
old myth is overlaid by the realism engendered by the 
new drama. For in this idyll from the modern- 
antique Shakespeare spontaneously dramatises and 
modernises. But the hybrid produfl has the virtue 
of neither form, and certainly misses artiftic 44 sin¬ 
cerity,” apart from the realism. A more vital note 
was at that very time being sounded in Elizabethan 
narrative poetry by Marlowe in his unfinished Hero 
and Leander. 

And the Lucrece is on the same plane, being 
wrought on the same motive, with but a change to the 
elegiac key and a more resolute multiplication of the 
kinds of euphui£tic effedl which had made the other a 
popular success, with a certain increase of weight of 
sententious reflection. Here, indeed, there is no 
freshness, but there is an unlimited, an amazing 
facility in the output of every kind of modish stroke 
of phrase and dittion, image and metaphor, axiom and 
generalisation, conceit and alliteration, always easily 
rhymed and perfectly scanned, but as regards emotional 
matter, always externally and never intensively realised. 
The notion, fir£t put in currency, apparently, by Cole- 

1 There was probably an element of reaction against Coleridge in 
Hazlitt s verdict on the Poems, but it is worth remembering: 

The two poems of Venus and Adonis and ofTarquin and Lucrece 
appear to us like a couple of ice-houses. They are about as hard, as 
glittering, and as cold” (Charaders of Shakespeare's Plays, ed. 1869, 
p. 242). Hazlitt’s general theory of Shakespeare (A/., p. 243) is that 
“ It was only in representing others that he became himself. ... In 
expressing the thoughts of others, he seems inspired ; in expressing his 
own, he was a mechanic.” This is an amazing generalisation in view 
of the Sonnets. As to these, however, Hazlitt was avowedly non¬ 
plussed : “ Of the Sonnets we do not well know what to say.” He 

had apparently read them only in one of the reprints of the Benson 
edition. 
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ridge, 1 that these poems had been written at Stratford, 
is utterly untenable. They were written at need and 
for need. The firSt is demonstrably modelled, as to 
manner, on Lodge’s Scilla’s Metamorphosis (1589), 
and the second on Daniel’s Complaint of Rosamond 
( I 59 2 )- They are, in fadl, a ready writer’s works of 
merchandise; and as such they availed. Chapman 
scornfully commented on poets who u fame’s loose 
feathers beautify,” and produced his Ovid’s Banquet 
to show how erotic poetry should be done; but the 
young rhymer, who so spontaneously knew his poetry¬ 
reading world, could tranquilly point to a popular 
success which Chapman never compassed, and which, 
in that connection, was all he wanted. He had taken 
the length of his public’s foot as rhymer some time 
before he did it as dramatist, where his very genius 
at firSt Stood in his way. 

As to the aesthetic objedtionableness of moSt of the 
then acceptable art of the Lucrece there is now, 
probably, little dispute. “ I consider it,” Mr. Morton 
Luce firmly declares, “far inferior to the Venus, 
which has faults, perhaps many of them, but nothing 
quite like this ” (quoting stanza 140, 11. 974-80). 
We are all with him (despite Elze’s insistence on the 
“ moral progress ” exhibited in the second poem) save 
perhaps as to the “ far inferior.” The Lucrece is in 
its own way a prodigy of decorative art, by the moSt 
facile of all artiSts. It is in fadt the modi bewilderingly 
exuberant accumulation of liquid euphuiStic verbalism 
in the age in which euphuism was reckoned the laSt 
word of literary beauty. 

§ 2. 

But the point now to be kept in view, as to both 
poems, is their contemporaneity with the earlier 

1 “There can be little doubt that they had remained by him in 
manuscript many years ” ( Ledures , p. 245). 
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Sonnets. If the Student will not admit that the Venus 
actually reproduces, without fitness even on its own 
plane, certain fit themes of the matrimonial Sonnets, 
he at leaSt cannot dispute that one set of verses echoes 
the other. The parallel passages have been familiar 
since Malone. The two stanzas of V. and A., 127-8 
(11. 757"68), beginning, 

What is thy body but a swallowing grave, 

and ending, 

But gold that’s put to use more gold begets, 

are but condensations of Sonnets 1 and 2; and stanzas 

2 7-9 (H* 1 57;74) are variations on the same theme. 
This is not disputed; and we have seen that the only 
justifiable inference is that the Sonnets came firSt. But 
as this dates them 1592 at lateSt, and as the ordinary 
Southampton argument claims some date in or near 
5593 ) the entire Pembroke camp, including those who 
incline to it without enlisting, seek reasons for refusing 
any such inference. My lamented friend William 
Archer, arguing in 1898 that “there is no evidence 
to place even the earliest of the Sonnets before 1597,” 
wrote that the parallelism between the Venus and the 
matrimonial Sonnets 44 does not even establish the 
fainteSt presumption ” of a date about 1593. 44 Simi¬ 

lar situations beget similar expressions, and Shakespeare 
urging a fair youth to marry would naturally repeat, 
at whatever distance of time, some of the arguments by 
which his Venus had sought to overcome the obstinate 
coldness of the 4 flint-hearted boy.’ On the other 
hand, if the friends of a handsome and ‘ self-willed 7 
youth were anxious to see him settled in life, and thought 
that literary exhortation might further that end, they 
would naturally apply to the poet who had become 
famous in virtue of the honeyed eloquence he had lent 
to the Goddess of Desire.” As if the difficulty with 
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Herbert would ever have been to incite him to desire; 
and as if that were the objective of an invitation to a 
young man of easy virtue to marry. 

. J u ^ before putting the argument that “ similar 
situations beget similar expressions,” Archer had been 
reciting and endorsing Tyler’s argument to the effeft 
that Sonnet $5 mu ft have been suggested by Meres’s 
quotations from Horace and Ovid in 1598. We have 
seen that that inference is vitiated by the fad that the 
Sonnet makes Ovidian borrowings not indicated by 
Meres, and that on the principles put forward Meres 
muft be held to have proceeded on the Sonnet, not the 
other way about. Archer sums up on that issue (know¬ 
ing nothing of the details latterly urged by Mr. Acheson) 
that If this Sonnet did not grow out of these pages of 
Meres if it was written before, or in ignorance of, 
the passage in Palladis Tamia —then it is clear that 
some tricksy demon mu£t have taken a malicious pleasure 
in accumulating coincidences with the set purpose 
of leading us astray.” Quite so; but why not take 
that attitude towards the echoes between the early 
Sonnets and the Venus ? If coincidences are to be 
let pass so easily in one case, why not in the other ? 
Wfiy should coincidence in the use of hackneyed classic 
quotations establish even “ the faintest presumption ” 
of a literary connection in the accepted case if re¬ 
duplication of matter is actually to exclude elsewhere a 
presumption of nearness in date ? 

All the while, as we have seen, the Pembroke case 
is at this point as unplausible as the Southampton 
case is plausible. There are no such grounds in the 
former for inferring a commission to write the per¬ 
suasive Sonnets as there are in the latter. Pembroke 
was not the sole prop of his house. On the other 
hand, the aftual dedications to Southampton form an 
obviously reasonable ground for the surmise that it 
was to him, who was desired by his mother to marry 
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advantageously, that the matrimonial Sonnets were 
addressed. The only obstacle is the erroneous assump¬ 
tion that Pembroke was “ Mr . W. H.,” which we know 
he was not, and that Southampton is on that score 
excluded. But we have seen that the old “ W. H.” 
problem is capable of restatement; and, further, that 
the old assumption of the Shakespearean authorship 
of all the Sonnets is open to decisive challenge. 

What Archer would have said as to the argument 
now advanced for the priority of the early Sonnets to the 
Venus I cannot guess. In all things, he was one of 
the moft honeSt of men; and though he was averse from 
any radical revision of the Canon he would not, I think, 
have denied the possibility that some of the Sonnets 
are from alien pens, or the corollary that some of his 
arguments against early dating are thus affeCled. But 
we may fitly shift the stress of the argument on those 
issues to the latent editor, Professor Tucker, who, with 
strong leanings to the theory that Pembroke was “ Mr. 
W. H.,” though he admits it to be indemonstrable, 
pronounces it the moSt probable, and repeats Archer’s 
argument as to the 44 inevitable ” repetition by Shake¬ 
speare in 1598, for persuasive purposes, of an argument 
used by the goddess in the Venus, which we have seen 
to be prepoSterous as an original idea in that connection. 

§ 3 - 

In the use of the 44 inevitable ” argument, it should 
be admitted, Professor Tucker has the important 
support of Mr, Pooler, who argues, concerning the 
Lucrece dedication and the 26th Sonnet, that “ The 
resemblance ceases to be significant when we consider 
that it is natural that two dedications by the same writer 
should be alike.” This muSl mean 44 two dedications 
to different men,” and one really muSt negate such a 
proposition. A poet who penned such a dedication 
as that to the Lucrece, professing a complete literary 
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and personal devotion, would surely not, within a few 
years, profess exactly the same devotion, in almo£l 
the same words, to another patron. Even if we put 
an impossible interval of four years between the 
utterances, impossibly dating the 26th Sonnet 1598, 
there is nothing “ natural ” about supposing them 
meant for different addressees. Had not Shakespeare, 
of all men, the wit to save appearances by varying 
his formula when professing lifelong devotion to two 
different patrons ? 

Professor Tucker is no more persuasive. His 
argumentation proceeds, as he says concerning one 
of the contrary pleas, “ only under stress of the adverse 
theory.” After all the discussion he adlually repeats 
Minto's plea that “ Lord Buckhur^l is £lill ‘ Mr. 
Sackville ' in England's Parnassus. So Lord Pem¬ 
broke is £till ‘ William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke.' 
But Herbert had never been “ Mr.” Herbert, any more 
than the late Marquis of Salisbury was ever “ Mr. 
Cecil whereas Lord Buckhur^l had won his literary 
fame as “ Mr. Sackville,” and might as naturally be 
so named when a peer as was Disraeli after he became 
Lord Beaconsfield. A case so argued is not improved 
by the pleas urged by Professor Tucker against the 
early dating of the matrimonial Sonnets. Admitting 
that “ the argument is one of considerable strength,” 
he puts the odd objection (p. xxii): “ In the finft place 
it cannot be taken for granted that a poet who has once 
employed a figure or an expression will never return 
to that figure or expression.” Who ever took such a 
thing for granted ? The very proposition argued 
againi1 by the Professor is that Shakespeare did 
return in the Poems and the early Plays to phrases 
and notions which he had used in the Sonnets, or 
vice versa . 

The real issue is, Do the Sonnet parallels suggest 
a return in or after 1598, to the phraseology and ideas 
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of the Poems and the early Plays ? That issue is 
certainly complicated by the faCt that Sonnet-echoes 
occur in some plays which cannot as they Hand be dated 
early, as Troilus and Cressida. But Professor 
Tucker forces the issue by arguing on the one hand 
(p. xxiv) that “ While we are conscious of having 
recently given a certain form of expression to a certain 
notion, we are perhaps more likely to avoid it than to 
repeat it ” (which ostensibly amounts to suggesting 
that in his mature or middle period Shakespeare was 
likelier to echo work of 1592 or 1593 than he would 
be in, say, 1595—6); and on the other hand, as regards 
the “ increase ” theme in the opening Sonnets and the 
Venus, that “ the subjefts are in certain ways so closely 
akin that the same notions inevitably suggeSt them¬ 
selves, and to a large extent similar words would 
follow.” Now, as has been argued above, the main 
“ subjeCt ” in the Venus is so essentially different from 
that of the matrimonial Sonnets that the “ increase 
plea could not possibly have fir£l suggested itself there, 
and muft therefore be reckoned a factitious addition, 
adopted to eke out a poem that had to be swelled to 
book size. 

Professor Tucker, however, assumes to turn such 
an argument against itself by referring to the admitted 
echoes from Edward III—the “lilies that fester’ 
line in Sonnet 94 and the “ scarlet ornaments ” of 
Sonnet 142. Now, the priority, in that case, of the 
play can be reasonably proved in two ways. The 
passage in Sonnet 142, 

Those tips of thine 

That have profaned their scarlet ornaments, 

is a highly infelicitous use of the play phrase, which 
runs: 

His cheeks put on their scarlet ornaments. 

The “ cheeks ” form mull have preceded the “ lips ” 
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form, which no man could have Struck out as an original 
idea. I he Sonnet proceeds, 

And sealed false bonds of love as oft as mine, 

which makes matters even worse by introducing 
sealing-wax as had been badly enough done in thS 
Venus (516). And if this Sonnet be taken as Shake- 
speares, we mud confess that it shows him capable 
o quite poor retrospective workmanship at a time 
that muft be put later than that of the matrimonial 
onnets. On that view, we could not well argue that 
\ C i ^ onnets are safely to be dated in respeCt at once of 

execution. My own inference, 
reached in this inquiry without any presupposition, is 
that this ill-written Sonnet is really not Shakespeare’s. 
It is not only prosaic in diClion from the second line 
onwards, and wretchedly bad in respe& of the “ lips ” 
trope, but it contains the only sample in the Sonnets 
of the “split infinitive ” (“to pitied be ”), as Julius 
C^sar, in a non-Shakespearean passage, contains the 
only example in the Plays. 1 But as this line of argu¬ 
ment may be open to the primary suspicion of being 
framed to save Shakespeare’s credit, let it be at this 
Clage waived, and let us return to the simple quedion 
of the dating of the Sonnets in respeCl of early echoes. 

The lilies that feder line in Sonnet 94> on our 
view, mud be dated, like the “ scarlet ornaments ” 
line in 142, after the play, though that dating gives a 
prim a fac /V opening for the Pembroke theory. But it 
is really quite compatible with an early dating of either 
Sonnet. Not by guesswork, but on a basis of close 
collation of texts, Edward III is shown 2 to be a play 
planned and in large part written by Marlowe, but 
rewritten as to the Countess scenes by Greene, to 

1 See The Shakespeare Canon, Part I, pp. 147-8. 

2 See An Introdudion to the Study of the Shakespeare Canon, per 

Index. r 
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whom, in particular, can be traced both the “ scarlet 
ornaments, and the “ lilies that fefter.” And as 
Greene died in 1592, the play was presumably on the 
boards, as recaft by him, in that year, if not before. 
Metrically, it ranks among his late£l work. Shake¬ 
speare, then, could be quoting the “ lilies ” line in that 
year or the next, or later, without having had anything 
to do with the writing of the play. Professor Tucker’s 
remark that he “ probably had a hand ” in it mu£t 
be noted as a surprising acceptance, by a professedly 
cautious critic, of a theory never reasonably justified, 
and this in disregard of contrary evidence. 

For there is, finally, a literary clue which definitely 
proves Shakespeare to have known Edward III as 
an afted play years before it was printed. In the 
Lucrece we have the lines (1004—5): 

The mightier man, the mightier is the tiling 
That makes him honour’d or begets his hate. 

This is an obvious echo of the lines in Edward III 

(11,434-5)— 

The greater man, the greater is the thing. 

Be it good or bad, that he shall undertake 

—which, pointing to the 

Magis peccatum , thus I rede. 

If he be high that doth the deed, 

in the 44 Ode ” in Philomela (1592), indicate Greene 
as their author. For the reft, I would invite the student 
to ask himself whether a poet, after writing the passable 
line, 

His cheeks put on their scarlet ornaments, 

could pen the other about lips profaning theirs. The 
very belief that Shakespeare wrote Sonnet 142 should 
bar the surmise that he could previously have written 
the play line. That he did so I do not believe; but 
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that he wrote the “ lips ” line is incredible in another 
way. It muSl be later than the play line; but it can 
have been written by somebody else than Shakespeare. 

§ 4 - 

Dismissing the Edward III echoes as simply 
quotations compatible with the early dating of the 
Sonnets involved, whether or not they be taken as 
Shakespeare s, we return to the main argument from 
close parallels between the Sonnets and the Poems and 
early Plays. Professor Tucker himself notes a number. 
We have “ quiet closure of my breast ” in V. and A., 

782, and “ gentle closure of my breaft ” in Sonnet 48; 
the Venus lines 173-4— 

And so in spite of death thou dofl survive. 

In that thy likeness jftill is left alive 

are closely paralleled at the ends of Sonnets 6 and 1 o; 
as is the Venus line 157, 

Is thine own heart to thine own face afFeCted ? 

in Sonnet 1: 

But thou, contracted to thine own bright eyes ; 

and, again, the Venus line 724: 

Rich preys make true men thieves; 

in Sonnet 48: 

For truth proves thievish for a prize so dear. 

But all this, we may be told, is a kind of phrasing which 
the poet would “ inevitably ” repeat five or more years 
later, were he then persuading Herbert to marry. 
What, then, of the parallels in Love’s Labour’s Lost ? 
There we have slight but suggestive verbal echoes 
such as that of iv, iii, 328 : 

To things of sale a seller’s praise belongs, 
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and the line in Sonnet 21 : 

I will not praise that purpose not to sell ; 

and, again (L. L. L. iv, iii, 299): 

From woman’s eyes this do&rine I derive ; 

and the line in Sonnet 14: 

But from thine eyes my knowledge I derive. 

There can hardly be any argument here of “ inevit¬ 
able repetition” in “similar circumstances ”: we have 
ostensible echoes by the poet of lines he has already 
used, even as we may have echoes in the Sonnets from 
other men’s plays or poetry—one of the commonest 
features of Elizabethan verse. But whether or not, 
for instance, Shakespeare wrote the lines in Romeo 
(1, i, 220 seq 1, v, 47-8; 11, v, 9) which are echoed 
in Sonnets 1, 7, 11, 14, and 27, these parallels all hint 
of nearness in time, which is the essential thing. 
Sonnet 48 may be later than the Venus, and the line 
about “rich preys” sounds proverbial; but the 
“ gentle closure ” of the Sonnet, read as coming from 
a woman, suggeSts a prior, as it is a more appropriate, 
use. On any view, we are Still in the same Style-period. 

So with the parallels in the early plays: Sonnet 23 
points to King John (iii, i, 83): 

The glorious sun 

Stays in his course and plays the alchemist. 

Turning with splendour of his precious eye 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold ; 

Sonnet 33 to I Henry IV, 1, ii, 220: 

The sun 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the sun ; 

and Sonnet 52, with its line, 

Therefore arc feasts so solemn and so rare, 
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to the same play, hi, ii, 58-9: 

My ftate. 

Seldom but sumptuous, showed like a fea^l 
And won by rareness such solemnity. 

As we have seen, it is claimed by Beeching, as by others, 
that I Henry IV muft be dated 1597 or 1598. But 
even that dating of the play will not avail for the 
yembroke theory; and in point of fad: the argument 
trom metrics brings both John and I Henry IV some 
years earlier. Even if we date the Merchant en bloc 
1598, rte lines there (hi, ii, 92) about the “golden 
locks known “ to be the dowry of a second head ” 
would not involve dating Sonnet 68 ^till later. But 
itridl bibliographical ftudy, as that of Dr. Dover Wilson 
in the new Cambridge edition of Shakespeare, shows 
that there were “ early ” forms of the Merchant and 
Much Ado, as a ftudy of the German Romeo and 
Juliet confirms the old inference that there was a 
pre-Shakespearean form of that play. 1 

And when we come to the few parallels between 
the Sonnets and the u late ” Plays, the inference as to 
the early dating of the matrimonial Sonnets and many 
more is confirmed in a striking fashion; for there it is 
late Sonnets that are involved. An exception to 
this has indeed been claimed in respeft of Sonnet cj., 
of which lines 5 and 8— 

The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye. . . . 

When summer’s breath their masked buds discloses — 


are paralleled in Hamlet, i, iii, 39-40: 

The canker galls the infants of the spring. 

Too oft before their buttons be disclosed. 

Upon that, Beeching, noting further the echo of 
“ masked ” and “ unmask,” argues that the Sonnet may 
have been written about the same time as the play , which 

1 See The Shakespeare Canon , Part III. 
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he dates shortly before 1602; and Professor Tucker, 
without endorsing th? inference, cites the main parallel. 
Were there is no argument as to the unlikeliness of the 
same phrase being used twice in the same period, and 
no comment as to the “ inevitable ” use of the same 
ideas and language in similar circumstances. Those 
pleas would seem to function only when it is a matter 
ot denying an early date to a Sonnet. But there is 
really no solidity in the inference that Shakesp eare 
began to work on Hamlet only about 1600—i. That 
he then proceeded to a large revision is likely enough; 
but that he had not done some work on it years before 
1S highly unlikely. In the very scene cited, as in 
others of the firft Aft, the £lyle and versification are 
much more suggestive of 1596 than of 1602; though, 
or that matter, Sonnet 54 is very dubiously Shake¬ 
spearean, with its feeble di< 5 tion and its halting syntax. 1 

^he case of other “ late ” parallels there is no 
difficulty. In Sonnet 116 we have: 


Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds ; 

in Lear, i, i, 241-3: 

Love’s not love 

When it is mingled with regards that ftand 
Aloof from the present point. 

The correspondence is not close: but in any case 
bonnet 116 would by everybody be dated at leaSt some 
years after the opening thirty. It is as di£tin£lly 

, Professor Tucker proposes to cure the asyndeton of lines 10-11 
y rea mg unrespe&ed-fade ” as a compound adje&ive, as if such an 
a ortion were not much worse than an asyndeton. That, however, 
is certainly also un-Shakespearean ; and the fa<5t that the sentiment 
? , e blessedness of roses in being distilled is found twice elsewhere 

in akespeare (Son. 5 and M.N.D.) ought not to convince us that 
e gave it here a third run, in the feeblest kind of phrasing. Sonnet c, 
as it happens, is a suspiciously feeble Sonnet also. 
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mature as they are immature. And so, when in 
Sonnet 107 we find the lines, 

The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured. . . . 

And peace proclaims olives of endless age, 

we again comment that that is certainly a late Sonnet, 
and that it is not surprising to find in Antony and 
Cleopatra the slight echoes (in, xiii, 153 ; iv, vi, 7): 

Alack, our terrene moon is now eclipsed ; 

Prove this a prosperous day, the three-nooked world 

Shall bear the olive freely. 

And juft as the Sonnets visibly late in ftyle reach to¬ 
wards the period of the Plays that are certainly late as 
they ftand, we are entitled to infer that the many echoes 
of early Plays and Poems in the firft groups of Sonnets 
argue the earliness of these. The inference would 
never have been disputed save “ under the ftress of 
the adverse theory ” that the matrimonial Sonnets were 
addressed to Herbert. It is certainly intelligible that 
such allusions to the speaker’s age as we find in 
Sonnets 72 and 73 should set up an inference of a 
date later than 1598; but when we remember that on 
the Pembroke theory the infatuated Sonnets of Part II 
are also to be so dated, we have reason, not to suppose 
the poet conscious of superannuation in his own person, 
but to infer that he is writing missives for an older 
person to present—this where, as in 73, his hand is 
clearly revealed. In 62 the solution may be difference 
of authorship. The two named are certainly relatively 
late in ftyle and complexity of feeling; but even they 
need not on that score be dated so late as 1600. If 
they are to be taken as personal, they will have to be 
placed near 1609. 
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§ 5 - 

There remains to be noted, apart from the grounds 
furnished by echoes of phrase and idea for dating the 
earlier Sonnets in the period of the Poems, the no less 
striking evidence of the parallelism in manner between 
the Sonnets in question and the rhymed verse in one 
of the earliest Plays. Whether or not we recognise 
in the Comedy of Errors a play drafted and mainly 
written by Marlowe (probably on the basis of an earlier, 
written in “ fourteener ” verse), we are critically 
compelled by the marked parallelisms between it and 
Arden of Feversham to date it not later than 1591—2. 1 
The “ disintegrator,” further, is bound to agree with 
the traditioni£t to the extent of assigning portions of the 
work to Shakespeare; and of those portions one is the 
rhyming dialogue in Act in, Scene ii, long ago cited 
by Charles Bathurst in this connexion. There we 
have, independently of all parallels of phrase, the moft 
convincing likeness between the tune, the movement, 
the rhythm, and that of the earlier Sonnets. For 
instance: 

If you did wed my sifter for her wealth. 

Then, for her wealth’s sake, use her with more kindness : 

Or, if you like elsewhere, do it by flealth ; 

Muffle your false love with some show of blindness : 

Let not my sifter read it in your eye ; 

Be not thy tongue thy own shame’s orator ; 

Look sweet, speak fair, become disloyalty. 

Apparel vice like virtue’s harbinger ; 

Bear a fair presence though your heart be tainted ; 

Teach sin the carriage of a holy saint; 

Be secret false : what need she be acquainted ? 

What simple thief brags of his own attaint ? 

We have here the very voice, the very pulsation, 
of the early Sonnets, with the same easy ringing of the 

1 See The Shakespeare Canon , Part II, pp. 146-9. 
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changes on all the aspedts of a thought. The identity 
of source is, indeed, the more obvious because of the 
identity of the rhymed quatrain form, which in a 
measure determines the phrasing. But who will 
seriously pretend that the ideation of the firft fifty 
of the genuine Sonnets is any “ later ” that than of 
those rhymed speeches in the Errors ? There too, 
even as in the Lucrece, we get the epigrammatic 
touch: 

’Tis holy sport to be a little vain, 

When the sweet breath of flattery conquers strife. 

The advocate of dates for the Sonnets beginning at 
1598 muft, if he will face his problem, resort to the 
device of supposing a late redadtion of the Errors, 
in the teeth of the unanimous assent to the verdidt 
that judl such rhyming in genuine Shakespearean 
work is a specific mark of earliness. We may reason¬ 
ably wait for the event before supposing that any 
competent scholar will thus apply the tadlic of Mr. 
Harris to the end of postdating by seven or more 
years the quatrains of the early Comedy. It might, 
indeed, conceivably be argued that the rhythm of such 
a Sonnet as the 90th, which cannot be one of the earliest, 
is the same as theirs at its beSt. But we have juSt that 
winging rhythm in the rhymed dialogue of the early 
play; and the sound conclusion is that Sonnet 90 is 
probably no later than I 59 ^> if so late. The quatrains 
of the Errors, on the other hand, belong to 1591— 2; 
and the poet who wrote them could have penned the 
earlier Sonnets at that very time. 

§ 6 . 

As againSl all these grounds for dating the bulk 
of the Sonnets before 1598, and many of them six or 
seven years before, we have the definite pronounce¬ 
ments of Professor Mackail to the contrary. It is 
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after citing, in his lefture on the Sonnets, the “ scarlet 
ornaments ” passage from Sonnet 142, with the 
implication that Shakespeare might phrase thus badly 
in his middle period, that he writes (p. 187: here 
coinciding with Craig): “ So far, the natural conclusion 

to be drawn would be that the Sonnets were in the main 
composed at intervals over a space of some five years, 
1 598—1603.” That is to say, either there is a long gap 
between the firft six-and-twenty or so and the reft, 
or even the opening series of matrimonial Sonnets is 
to be dated not earlier than 1598. For any such in¬ 
ference, one can see no clear grounds in the previous 
pages of the lefture, where the only clue is the remark 
that Edward III was “ fir ft -printed in 1596”—a 
datum which, as we have seen, in no way excludes either 
the evidence or the high probability that Shakespeare 
knew the play as atted . As has been argued in a 
previous seftion, Sonnet 142 is probably not Shake¬ 
speare’s at all, and Sonnet 94 may be in the same case. 
But even if we waive the queftion of authenticity, there 
is no ground for supposing a late date. According 
to Fleay, 1 the play actually passed into the hands of 
Shakespeare’s company in 1594: and he may very well 
have played the part of Lodwike, in whose opening 
speech we have the “ scarlet ornaments.” We have 
seen, too, that he echoes it in the Lucrece.“ 

Again (p. 191), Mr. Mackail writes that “in the 
large majority of the Sonnets, the power of thought, 
the charged fulness of language, the maftery of com¬ 
pressed and allusive ftyle, are qualities not of the 
Shakespeare of Venus and Adonis or Lucrece, not 
of the Shakespeare of the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 

1 Biog. Chron., ii, 62. 

a I admit that there is an opening here for an argument that Shake¬ 
speare put some matter in Edward III. On that head I can but refer 
the student to my Introduction to the Study of the Shakespeare Canon, 
for the proof that the Countess scenes are rewritten by Greene. 
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not even of the Shakespeare of Love’s Labour’s Lost 
after its revision in 1597: they are those of the Shake¬ 
speare who has fully mastered his art in the great 
comedies, who has deepened his hold on life and the 
human soul to the potency of the great tragedies; they 
are those more particularly of the Shakespeare who is 
face to face with the whole vexing sorrow of the world, 
the Shakespeare who was writing or was preparing 
to write Hamlet and Troilus and Cressida.” 

Once more, it were to be wished that such a pro¬ 
position were particularised. Set against these general 
claims the concrete fadt of the “ sonnet ” qualities 
of the quatrain dialogue in the Errors, and the thesis 
is at once countered. Analysis brings us to the same 
obstacle. Say that a hundred Sonnets constitute 
the “ large majority,” where do they begin ? Surely 
not in the firSt thirty-two do we find the qualities of 
Style and thought specified, save in a sententious 
fashion that can be paralleled many times over in the 
Lucrece. 1 And is 33, with its limpid flow, its lyrism, 
and its unStrained didtion, at all suggeStive of the 
“ compressed and allusive Style ” that emerges in parts 
of Hamlet ? Surely it is not; and the abiding 
difficulty is to show where in the Sonnets such a change 
sets in. Stridtly speaking, the very form and technique 
of the sonnet resisted such a development, which was so 
natural in blank verse; but as regards the deepening 
of thought which is as naturally to be looked for in the 
Sonnets as in the Plays, when the note of sorrow and 
frustration has once been sounded, as it is in Sonnets 
33, 34> an( i 4°> it is impossible to say that there is at 
firSt any more involution than in the opening lines of 
the Errors, or the speech of ^Egeon in the laSt Adt, 
or the quatrains in the third. In 44 and 45, indeed, 
there is some measure of new “ compression,” but 

1 E . g.y stt. 6, 7, 10, 13, 19, 22, 31, etc. A packed sententiousness 
of phrase, in fa&, pervades the entire poem. 
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without any corresponding sense of mastery; and again 
in 53> which, however, seems to call for an earlier 
place if it is to be accounted genuine. But where, 
up to 74, can it be argued that there is any sign of a 
new 44 compression ” markedly and beneficially affect¬ 
ing the general £tyle ? Mr. Mackail himself dwells 
on No. 76, with its avowal that the poet 44 keeps 
invention in a noted weed.” 

Why is my verse so barren of new pride. 

So far from variation or quick change ? 

Why with the time do I not glance aside 
To new-found methods and to compounds strange ? 

Why write I ftill all one, ever the same— 

all this declares on the poet’s part an entire uncon¬ 
sciousness of any evolution in his verse technique; and 
the £tyle here is in fad not 44 compressed ” at all. 
Mr. Mackail will have it that we find the explanation 
by supposing Shakespeare to have begun sonneting 
after the fashion had gone out. But what a priori 
likelihood is there of that ? It is an obvious im¬ 
probability that the man who wrote hundreds of 
Clanzas in 1592—3, and sonnets and quatrains in early 
Plays, would shun private sonneting till 159S; and 
the surmise mu£l have been suggested less by any 
concrete evidence than by a presupposition. 

The truth is that an apparent change of Clyle—as 
in No. 20; or again in 87 and 8 8, with their marked 
iambic movement; in 43-6; and in the recurrence 
in 87 to the dissyllable rhyming of No. 20—appears 
at times to be accompanied rather by a slighter than 
a deeper strain of thinking, and a smaller poetic in¬ 
spiration. Sonnet 73, with its finer rhythm, reverts 
to the previous lyrical note and the old liquid sweetness, 
despite the deepened thought and feeling. We can 
all agree, probably, that in 107—where Mr. Mackail, 
like so many others, finds the reference to the death 
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of Elizabeth and the peaceful succession of James 
“ unmistakable ”—we have the pregnant thought and 
the large diCtion of the great middle period; and that 
some of the following Sonnets also have a ripened 
diCtion; but how many of that quality can be cited to 
make good the claim of a “ large majority ” of Sonnets 
dateable after 1598 ? And what evidence is there in 
the “ Dark Lady ” Sonnets of a deepening of thought 
as diStinCt from feeling ? 

On the point of Style quality, as on the point of 
the internal signs of contemporaneity with the plays 
before Hamlet, the real evidence, I venture to repeat, 
is all in favour of the earlier dating not only for moSt 
of the firSt 126 but for most of the Sonnets which 
follow them. And, finally, the purport of such a Sonnet 
as 110, thoroughly Shakespearean to my thinking, and 
marked by as deep a Strain of thought and feeling as 
any, therefore on that score arguably late—the purport 
here, I would submit (on what is, indeed, a debated 
interpretation) is more easily reconcilable with a date 
about 1596—7 than with one after 1598. As was 
argued in a previous chapter (p. 44), it points to the 
period in which Shakespeare had Still to establish his 
position as maSter-poet to his company; and it con¬ 
sists ill with his position after 1598, when he was not 
only in funds, and making investments in Stratford 
property, but had scored a series of dramatic successes 
and had, with his company, a good Standing at court. 
And all that consists no less ill with the notion that he 
would in 1598 undertake the task of writing a series 
of Sonnets to persuade the Lord Herbert to marry. 
LeaSt of all does it consist with his then proclaiming 
vassalage to Herbert, and humbly hoping to be able 
to “ put apparel on his tattered loving.” 

It is obviously not impossible that Shakespeare may 
have had some connection with the young Herbert, 
and may even have shared with him in a scandalous 
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episode in which Mary Fitton was concerned; though 
the evidence for that is utterly unsatisfying, even to 
such a friend of the Pembroke theory as Professor 
Tucker. But there is no plausibility whatever in the 
hypothesis that the prosperous player and dramatist 
of 1598 and 1599 would crave Pembroke’s patronage 
with the diffident humility that would be so natural 
in the beginner of 1591—2. All that aspect of the 
Pembroke-Fitton theory is irreconcilable with the 
known biographical fafts. Its framers and adherents 
seem never to have considered it in half its relations. 
Not that this slackness is confined to the Pembroke 
camp. We shall find that the common habit of taking 
all the firft 126 Sonnets as addressed to one man, and 
that man Southampton, leads to juft as many con¬ 
tradictory positions. But before contemplating these 
and seeking a way out, it is expedient to get the 
Pembroke presupposition out of the way. 

§ 7 . 

The incoherence of the Pembroke theory, as regards 
not only the early Sonnets but those addressed to or 
penned upon the Dark Lady, becomes finally over¬ 
whelming for the critical sense when we note the 
exposition of it in the egregious work of Mr. Frank 
Harris. In Mr. Harris’s view, “ the ftory of [Shake¬ 
speare’s] idolatrous passion for Mary Fitton is the 
ftory of his life ”; and the “ idolatrous ” character of 
the passion is supposed to be made clear by the faft 
that “ nearly every sonnet of the twenty-six devoted 
to his miftress contains some accusation againft her.” 1 
Further, the Dark Lady is, among others, the Rosaline 
of Romeo and Juliet , 2 on whom Romeo, who is 
41 an incarnation of Shakespeare,” 3 inftantly and ab¬ 
solutely turns his back when he sees Juliet. Romeo 

1 The Man Shakespeare , p. 217. 

2 Id., p. 220. 3 Id., p. 218. 
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and Juliet, then, was written by Shakespeare after his 
friendship with Herbert had reached the Stage at which 
Herbert is supposed to have played him false. Accord- 
ingiy Mr, Harris proposes to salve his chronology 
by claiming that “ in its present form ” Romeo and 
Juliet “ muSt be taken to date from 1597.” But 
Herbert came to London only in 1^98 > and neither 
Tyler nor any other of his adherents has pretended 
that Shakespeare can have met him before that year. 
The case is thus quashed, once for all. 

Tyler, it may of course be replied, was not respon¬ 
sible for the theories of Mr. Harris. When, then, 
Mr. Harris further identifies Shakespeare with Biron, 
and Mary Fitton with the Rosaline of Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, and announces that “even at Christmas, 1597, 
Shakespeare’s passion [for Mary Fitton] has reached the 
height of a sex-duel,” the Pembroke theory is not 
destroyed by his folly in antedating the Herbert 
connection as formulated by Tyler. Mr. Harris 
in point of faCt sets out, as regards the Sonnets, by 
saying that Tyler 44 was the firSt person to prove that 
the time they cover extends roughly/raw 1598 to 1601. 1,1 
And even at that, we are asked to regard the Herbert 
connexion as running its length up to Sonnet 144 
in less than a year. 2 The reversion to 1597 is indeed 
typical of the peculiar chicanery of the theory which, 
to the admiration of a bevy of English critics, presented 
Shakespeare as enslaved throughout life by a besotted 
“ sensuality.” But Mr. Harris’s endorsement of 
Tyler, whom he declared to have read the Sonnets 
44 with extraordinary understanding,” was one of the 
main props of the Pembroke theory for the critics 
who acclaimed him; and the recognition of the utter 
worthlessness of that support may serve to make newer 

1 The Man Shakespeare , p. 205. 

2 The Passionate Pilgrim , which contains Sonnets 138 and 144, 
was published in 1599. 
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students alive to the need for coherent thinking on all 
aspetts of Shakespeare interpretation. As regards 
the conStru&ion, authorship, and chronology of the 
Plays, Mr. Harris merely exploited the unexamined 
canonical tradition, which on the one hand ascribes 
to the young poet the writing of whole plays before 
I 593> defiance of the declaration in the dedication 
of the Venus, and on the other hand, postdates for 
him plays containing matter that is demonstrably pre- 
Shakespearean. 



CHAPTER V 

PROBLEMS OF DESTINATION 


§ I. A Typical Sonnet Debate 

(Sonnets 109-119.) 

When the younger Boswell, in the Variorum edition 
of 1821, repelled as unwarrantable the inference that 
in Sonnets iio and ill Shakespeare expressed a 
bitter sense of the humiliations of the adtor’s calling, 
he established a debate which has never since long died 
down, and is latterly adtive. He was presumably 
answering, though he does not name, Charles Lamb, 
who in his great essay ‘ On the Tragedies of Shake¬ 
speare ’ (1810), citing both Sonnets in indignant 
repudiation of the thought that Garrick was a “ kindred 
mind ” with the dramatist, treats them as obviously 
referring to “ his profession as a player.” 

For a long period, though Halliwell-Phillipps and 
presumably others held to Boswell’s Standpoint, 
Lamb’s view seems to have been general. C. A. Brown 
took it for granted (p. 38) that that was the obvious 
meaning of the two Sonnets in question. Professor 
Masson, in his Edinburgh University ledtures, from 
1865 onwards, taught 1 that the opening lines of no 
“ can mean only that he has gone over the country 
as a Stage-player, performing all kinds of parts,” and 
that the line, “ Made old offences of affedtions new,” 
meant that the poet had put parts of his own recent 
experience into plays “ planted in the paSt and enadted 
by imaginary persons.” For Dowden, such was Still 
the “ common ” view in 1880, as it was for Fleay in 1891 

1 Shakespeare Personally, 1914, p. 204. 
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and for Shindler in 1892. It seems to have been 
Massey who gave a new life to the other opinion by 
arguing that the poet could not have put to his patron 
a bitter view of his £tage life even if he had held one, 
and that accordingly the noth Sonnet muft be read 
as a dramatic utterance by the poet for Southampton, 
making confession to Elizabeth Vernon of having 
a made himself a motley to the view.” It did not 
occur to Massey or to his critics that the Sonnet might 
have been addressed by Shakespeare to someone else 
than the patron. Halliwell-Phillipps, as we have seen, 
argued on less startling lines, though to no better 
purpose. 

That both Sonnets pointed to the humiliations of 
the player-poet in his years of apprenticeship was, I 
think, my own spontaneous view at fir£t reading, effec¬ 
tively enforced by Lamb; and after Tyler and Wyndham 
had emphatically acquiesced in Lamb s interpretation 
it was an interesting experience to find it flatly rejected 
by Beeching and Dr. Bradley. There is something 
to be said for their view; but both are summary in 
judgment. “ There is no reference to the poet’s 
profession of player,” says the Dean. “The sonnet 
gives the confession of a favourite of society.” And for 
Dr. Bradley this view seems “ unquestionably right. 
. . . This applies, I think,” he goes on, “ to the whole 
group of sonnets (it begins with 107) in which 
the poet excuses his negleft of his friend, though there 
are also references to his profession and its effedt.” 1 

Didlum for didtum, we might pit against Beeching’s 
that of Wyndham: “ To say that [Shakespeare] could 
never have slighted his art as an adtor, . . . and then 
to seek for far-fetched and fantaStic interpretations, 2 
is to evince an ignorance, not only of the obloquy to 
which adlors were then exposed, and of the degrada- 

1 Oxford Leftures on Poetry , 1909, p. 322 note . 

2 The reference is probably to Massey and Halliwell-Phillipps. 
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tions they had to bear, but also of human nature as we 
know it even in heroes .” 1 And for Tyler, who took 
the same view, the matter is one “ on which the Sonnets 
leave no room for doubt.” Craig, editing the Sonnets 
near the end of his life, was put in doubt by Beeching, 
but observes that “ no other explanation seems to be 
of much use.” Balancing verdiCts yet again, we find 
Massey citing the line of John Davies (written in con¬ 
dolence with Shakespeare and Burbage), “The <ftage 
doth iftain pure gentle blood,” only to argue that Shake¬ 
speare was not of gentle blood, and therefore not 
gained; while Elze cites the same line to prove the 
rightness of the view that the Sonnets expressed 
Shakespeare's recoil at one period from his <ftage life. 

If we are to get beyond this deadlock of asseveration, 
it can only be by analysis of the negative position, and 
by firft asking whether the backers of Beeching quite 
realise what he is affirming. He makes Shakespeare 
confess to having “ made himself a motley to the view ” 
as a society favourite —that is, to have wilfully played the 
buffoon under no compulsion; and this (on Beeching's 
view of the dates) about or after the time when, having 
bought New Place, he was a man of property. It will 
perhaps be at lea£t granted that this interpretation puts 
the poet in a considerably more unfavourable light 
than that of the other. “ Made myself a motley to 
the view ” is here made a confession of ignoble be¬ 
haviour, where the Lamb interpretation leaves the 
poet with a Wronger hold than ever on our sympathy. 
Under what textual stress is it claimed that this denigra¬ 
tion is to be inflicted ? 

Professor Tucker argues that “ there is nothing 
in the context [of ‘ a motley '] to suggest a reference to 
his profession as aClor. An aCtor does not ‘ gore his 
own thoughts ' or make ‘ old offences of affections 
new.' The theme is simply that of his lapses and 

1 Poems , as cited, p. cxiv. 
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aberrations ( cf . 109, ill, 112) in company of the baser 
sort” Where, then, does Professor Tucker find in this 
sonnet any avowal of having frequented company of the 
baser sort ? There is no such avowal. And where 
did Beeching find a confession of having been “ a 
society favourite ”? He was presumably thinking of 
the line, 

That I have frequent been with unknown minds, 

in Sonnet 117; but that does not bear him out, and 
Still less does it bear out Professor Tucker. “ Un¬ 
known minds ”* does not suggest base minds; and it 
rather hints of The Mermaid than of “ society.” The 
young dramatist can surely be conceived as mixing with 
“ unknown minds ” in order to £tudy human nature. 
Our high-handed editors muSt face the te£ls they profess 
to impose. 

Further consideration might have suggested to the 
Professor that an a£lor poet like Shakespeare might, 
with his company on itineraries, or even in town, have 
to do more than simply a£t set parts; might have to 
contribute extra entertainment; nay, might have to 
pen occasional pieces in which he took part—to say 
nothing of the possibility that lines 3 and 4 may point 
to some of his early work that subsists, as well as to 
some that has not been preserved. Does the Professor 
think Shakespeare had written nothing for the £tage, 
even in 1594, to say nothing of 1598 ? 

The position of Professor Bradley, however, is 
otherwise perplexing. He denies any allusion to the 
life of the boards in Sonnet no, but recognises such 
allusions elsewhere in that portion of the series. Where, 
then, if not in Sonnet 111 ? There “ if anywhere,” 

1 Mr. Pooler at firft glosses this as meaning “ with nonentities ”; 
but adds “ or better perhaps, ‘ with strangers.* ” Decidedly better ; 
unless we are to compromise with Beeching and say that “ society ” 
consists of nonentities. 
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comments Professor Tucker, “ the poet is speaking of 
his profession as an adlor.” What, then, is at flake 
when it is denied that he does so in I io ? If the £tage 
life can in No. 111 be underflood to be pleaded as an 
explanation of the poet’s negledf of the friend, why 
should not the same kind of pleading be understood 
in the Sonnet that precedes ? And how does the line 
“ Which public means with public manners breeds ” 
carry any clearer allusion to adting than does 41 made 
myself a motley to the view ” ? The old opponents 
of the Lamb interpretation negate it here juSt as in the 
other Sonnet. Dean Beeching and Professors Bradley 
and Tucker seem to draw a diSlindtion that only serves 
to make Shakespeare charge himself in the firSt with 
gratuitously contemptible behaviour. That can hardly 
have been their purpose. 

Again, we may infer that Beeching was reading 
the firfl seven lines of Sonnet iio in connedtion with 
the second half, as part of a statement of the same set 
of circumflances, making the lines. 

Mine appetite I never more will grind 
On newer proof, to try an older friend, 

descriptive of the experience set forth in the opening 
lines down to 44 askance and ftrangely.” But the text 
does not didlate this fusion of all the exposition into 
the one conception of having negledted an old friend 
in favour of new friends. The phrase 44 on newer 
proof” is elastic, and the purport is obscure. But 
when we return to the pregnant passage, 

Moft true it is that I have look’d on truth 
Askance and ftrangely, 

we are surely led to divine a mental experience of a 
wider sort than a simple trying of new companions or 
friends in disregard of an old and tried one. The poet 
is avowing a pa£t mood of troubled scepticism about 
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all the values and aspeCts of life; and it is difficult to 
resist the inference that he had been u goring his 
thoughts ” in some of his dramatic writing. In what 
way was he more likely to have done it ? 

Still we are left wondering what kind of 44 friend ” 
he is addressing, and wherein his neglect has consisted. 
We are led to think of an early friend, man or woman, 
whom the young aCtor had for a time negleCted. The 
difficulty of supposing this Sonnet to be addressed to 
Southampton is insuperable, especially if we are to 
assume that it was Southampton who was reproached in 
Sonnets 67, 69, and 93—6. 44 Thy pure and moft moSl 

loving breaSt ” reads impossibly in those connections. 
It was very natural, then, that Massey should find in 
this one of the 44 dramatic ” Sonnets written by Shake¬ 
speare for Southampton to present in his own person 
to Elizabeth Vernon. But that only creates a new and 
even a greater difficulty. The whole conception of 
Southampton as employing his poet to express for him 
the moil intimate of his thoughts and feelings towards 
the woman he rather fitfully loved is, though not 
impossible, distinctly unmanageable; and the lines 
which we can so readily understand as expressing 
Shakespeare’s own experience are now made newly 
recalcitrant to acceptance. Even if the Sonnet be 
dramatic, it is not easily acceptable as one written for 
Southampton—Still less, of course, for Pembroke. 

Yet there is much plausibility in Massey’s inference 

that the Sonnet is addressed to a woman. The laSt 

line would irresistibly suggeSt that, were it not for the 
other, 

A God in Love to whom I am confined ; 

and Massey’s contention that 44 A God ” here means 
simply 41 a divinity,” not 44 a male,” is very important. 
™ argues, the phrase could not be turned 44 A 
goddess in love ” though addressed to a woman; and 
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the phrase in the Errors (hi, ii, 39) “ Are you a 
God ?” actually addressed to a woman, is a warrant for 
reading “ A God ” as so addressed here. But if we 
rejedl as indigestible Massey’s u dramatic ” theory, we 
are left questioning, What manner of woman was so 
addressed by the poet ? It cannot have been the 
Dark Lady; unless we are to suppose that she had firSl 
been endeared to him as a cordial sympathiser in his 
time of Struggle, and only later developed in his regard 
a passional nature. And Sonnet 119 seems to convey 
an avowal of an unhappy affair now abandoned. 

So long rooted has been the practice of taking the 
main body of the Sonnets as addressed without excep¬ 
tion to one man—it matters not here whether he be 
called Southampton or Pembroke or an unknown 
“ Mr. W. H.”—that even this tentative procedure will 
probably be condemned by many. The habit of taking 
contiguity for homogeneity operates exactly like the 
habit of taking all the Plays in the Canon as necessarily 
of Shakespeare’s writing and moSlly of his planning. 
In that field, a Slate of uncritical belief dulls the per¬ 
ceptive faculties; and men exert themselves endlessly 
to explain how Shakespeare came to write a quantity 
of matter which he never wrote at all. In the Plays, 
this is demonstrable by all manner of morphological 
evidence. In the Sonnets, the evidence is of different 
kinds, and certain morphological teSls applicable in 
the Plays do not operate at all. But there, too, dis¬ 
crimination is nevertheless possible, and it is as highly 
necessary, both as to authorship and as to destination. 
Already a number of voices have proteSled that the 
126 Sonnets cannot have been all addressed to one man; 
and that all of the 154 cannot be Shakespeare’s. 

Let the “ unsettled ” Sludent in the present connec¬ 
tion, turn back from 110 and 1 11 to 109, which begins 
on the note, “ O never say that I was false of heart,” 
and he will recognise a connexion of purport. Such a 
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connexion may at fir£t glance seem to continue in 112 ; 
but there the closing lines express such an entire 
disregard for all the world save the person addressed 
that it reads very extravagantly alongside of iio. 
There may be identity of address, but on that view the 
Sonnets could not be close together in time. And in 
113, if we suppose the same identity, there is again a 
break in time; while 114 describes a very different situa¬ 
tion. It is not commonplace; it is not musical; it might 
as well be addressed to a woman as to a man; it might 
be non-Shakespearean. In the next two there is ftill 
disconnection, 116 in particular having ostensibly a 
new addressee. But in 117 we seem again to return 
to the theme and the personality of 109—11; and 
whereas the whole series 109—15 Strongly hint of a 
woman as recipient, 117 in particular does so almoSt 
unquestionably. And now we reach a conception of a 
relation which may include that indicated in 110. 

In 117 we have a lover returning to his allegiance; 
and the picture of errancy given in 110 is apparently 
confirmed by restatement: 

Accuse me thus : that I have scanted all 
Wherein I should your great deserts repay ; 

Forgot upon your dearest love to call. 

Whereto all bonds do tie me day by day ; 

That I have frequent been with unknown minds. 

And given to time your own dear-purchas’d right; 

That I have hoisted sail to all the winds 

Which should transport me furthest from your sight. 

Book both my wilfulness and errors down. 

And on juft proof surmise accumulate ; 

Bring me within the level of your frown. 

But shoot not at me in your waken’d hate ; 

Since my appeal says I did ftrive to prove 
The conftancy and virtue ofyour\ove. 

It is a tolerably audacious, indeed a barefaced pleading: 
but it is surely quite plainly a Graying lover’s appeal to a 
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woman to whom he has given cause to feel that he had 
slighted her. Your own dear-purchased right ” 
cannot be the poet’s phrase to his patron. Still less 
than iio can this conceivably be addressed to a male 
patron. That interpretation is here wholly preposter¬ 
ous; and that it should ever have passed current for 
such a Sonnet is a Striking evidence of the impercipiency 
which can be set up by a presupposition. This is a 
Sonnet to a woman ; and, collated with i io, can without 
difficulty pass as addressed to the recipient of that. 
The “ God in Love ” is now no difficulty. 

If, then, iio is “personal,” and not “dramatic,” 
this is in the same case; and the whole series of the 
same order falls more or less into line. Either way, 
it is Still irreconcilable with the relation to the Dark 
Lady in the “ betrayal ” Sonnets, unless we regard it, 
with 119, as later than these, and as revealing a re¬ 
nunciation of that liaison . And there is, of course, no 
unlikelihood about Shakespeare’s having had more 
love affairs than one; any more than about his having 
had more warm friendships than one. That manifold 
personality, of which the charm is incidentally testified 
to by several contemporary mentions, muSl have had 
manifold relations with the men and women around it. 
And though everybody might like to think that such 
Sonnets as these teStify to a return of Strayed love to 
the wife at home in Stratford, it is idle to claim for 
that any more probability than for any other guess. 
Anne Hathaway does not seem likely to have been a 
reader of sonnets. 

But, finally, neither is it possible to exclude entirely 
the guess that this series of Sonnets in particular is 
“dramatic”; that they were written for another to 
present to a third person. The passage “ That I 
have hoiSled sail to all the winds that should transport 
me furthest from your sight ” is conceivably a reference 
to the foreign expeditions of Southampton. Sonnet 
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116, 44 Let me not to the marriage of true minds admit 
impediment,” is at lea£l as readily reconcilable with that 
hypothesis as with any other; though it can be conceived 
as referring to the marriage of Hervey to the Countess 
of Southampton in 1597. The love which does not 
“ alter when it alteration finds ” may be the poet’s 
allusion to the love of the woman who had been tried 
by negledf but remains true. And here, once more, 
Massey’s assignment of the other Sonnets as written 
for Southampton to present to Elizabeth Vernon has 
its measure of plausibility. That lady had certainly 
a 4k dear-purchased right ” over her lover, if the 
contemporary gossip be true. 1 

It is impossible, however, to take such a hypothesis 
as matter of knowledge; and it puts a £lrain on our 
acceptance even as a hypothesis. Collating Sonnets 
110-11 with 117 and 119, we should have to dis¬ 
count all the apparent allusions to Shakespeare’s own 
experience, and conceive Southampton giving a quite 
unlikely account of himself—unless we are to suppose 
him to have in the pa£t thus used Shakespeare’s pen. 
Perhaps, then, the careful listeners for the cri du cosur 
will £lill continue to find it there, and the voice Shake¬ 
speare’s own, telling his own tale. But they muft be 
faithful formulas indeed if they can so speak of such 
messages as from a poet to his patron. If those Sonnets 
are not to a woman, they are for us unintelligible 
posturings. And £till, become intelligible as so read, 

they leave us facing an enigma. 44 We are £till out of 
doors.” 

Lord Southampton has married Mrs. Vernon, whom he had 
got with child. Maids of the Court go scarce 20 weeks with child 
after they are married, and every man has liberty of conscience to play 
the knave ” (Letter of R. Bayley to Col. Sir Wm. Stanley, November 
} 9 > 1 59 . 8 ; Cal. of State Papers, 1 598-1601, p. 121). This is certainly 
m keeping with the fa& that Southampton by his marriage infuriated the 
Queen a thing he was not likely to do without some pressing reason. 
See his letter to Secretary Cecil in July, 1597 (Cal. S.P., p. 448). 
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§ 2. Another Crucial Debate . 

As we have seen in our survey, another unsolved 
debate arises over the dating of Sonnet 107. The 
majority of readers, probably, have long acquiesced in 
the inference, finft drawn, apparently, in 1859, that it 
points clearly to the year 1603, when, on the death of 
Elizabeth and the accession of James, Southampton 
was released from the Tower, where he had been 
imprisoned since 1601 for his connexion with the 
conspiracy of Essex—the second imprisonment under¬ 
gone by him; the fir£l (1598) having been inflicted 
for his marrying Elizabeth Vernon, Essex’s cousin, 
without the Queen’s permission. All the circum¬ 
stances indicated—the exceptionally balmy spring 
season, the 44 eclipse ” of the 44 mortal moon,” the 
augurs mocking their own presage, and the advent of a 
time of assured peace—all chime with a multitude of 
comments on the situation in the literature of the time. 
On the face of the case, there could hardly be a clearer 
chronological inference. 

Objections, however, have been raised to it; and a 
whole series of different dates have been proposed, 
some by Southamptonites, who do not see their way 
to accepting the gap thus created in the chronology 
of the Sonnets, of which the earliest cannot be dated later 
than 1593, and ought, on grounds above indicated, to 
be regarded rather as beginning about 1591. Other 
objections are made by Pembrokians, who are bound 
to dismiss any reference to Southampton, and seek to 
conneCt the Sonnet with the collapse of the Essex 
rebellion in 1601, or the release of Pembroke from his 
imprisonment in that year. Mrs. Stopes, who has 
specially insisted on the early dating of the matrimonial 
Sonnets, has proposed for 107 the date 1596, when the 
Queen recovered from a serious illness; but admits, 
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in her edition of the Sonnets (p. xi), that u it does not 
give any certain date.” Butler’s connexion of the 
Sonnet with the defeat of the Armada need only be 
mentioned to be dismissed. Fleay (‘ Biog. Chron.’ii, 
211) proposed the date April, i 598, when the Peace of 
Vervins was concluded, removing all fears of a Spanish 
invasion; and Professor Gollancz (‘Temple’ ed. of 
Sonnets, p. xix) strongly supports that view, arguing 
that the Herberti£ts are right in claiming that “ hath 
her eclipse endured ” cannot mean the Queen’s death. 
In point of fa£l it very well might, the apparent im¬ 
plication being that the mortal moon, Cynthia, as the 
Queen was habitually named, had passed from the 
earthly scene to the heavenly. 

But no proposed date finds general acceptance; 
and not only the esoteric Simpson but Dowden and 
Mr. Morton Luce have argued that no historic inter¬ 
pretation is necessary. Thus we have an enduring 
dissidence; and even if we individually decide for the 
1603 date we have to face the question of the chrono¬ 
logical gap thus created in the sonnet-series, on the 
assumption that the 126 are all or mostly all addressed 
to Southampton. Even if, with Mr. Forreil, we 
rejeft as ungenuine the rather weakly wordy Sonnet 104, 
which speaks of three years having elapsed since the 
fir£l meeting, the 102nd suggests the same date; and 
we have only 105 and 106 to fill a space which, in 
terms of the early time-limit forced on us by all the 
data as to the matrimonial Sonnets, amounts to nine 
years. This goes to strengthen Massey’s view that 
107 is the laSt of the Sonnets addressed to Southampton, 
Nos. 123-5 being by him regarded as dramatic, and 
written for the Earl during his imprisonment. It 
would be more plausible to connect 123-4 with 107, 
whatever we may think about the suspicious 125. 

But if the Southampton Sonnets be thus delimited, 
there is the more ground for pressing the question of 
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the declination of those discussed in the previous 

a j-r’ ^ hlch so Wrongly suggeCl another recipient. 
And it the authenticity of 104 be felt to be dubious 

much more so muCI be that of 103, which is devoid of all 

Shakespearean felicity. Only utter boredom over the 

task could to any measurable extent account for such 

inferiority of diftion. And the difficulty does not end 
there. 


§ 3. The Limitations of the Southampton Theory. 

(Sonnets 17-35, 117-20.) 

The difficulty, thus realised, of regarding South¬ 
ampton as the recipient of all the 126 Sonnets had 
before been seen to arise as early as No. 26. That, of 
which the genuineness and the “ personal ” note seem 
obvious, is irreconcilable with several of the preceding, 
taken as belonging to one primary series. No. 20 
we may agree to elide as ungenuine; but doubt then 
tends to arise oyer 18, which reads like an attempt to 
outdo 17, with its more redrained “ eternising.” The 
fa£l that the appeal to marry and have a child is now for 
the fir£t time absent from a sonnet of praise is another 
ground for doubt. But perhaps the dronged ground of 
f L 1S . ^\ e ex travagant tumidity of the eternising in the 
lad six lines. Yet Mr. Forred gives this to Shakespeare 

u’ again is restrained; while he assigns 

17 to the Humorid,” and 21, with its express protect 
against extravagance, to “ the Lawyer.” As if Warner 

could plausibly be supposed capable of such tuneful 
fluency. 

Positing for consideration our own grounds for 
suspeding the emergence of an alien hand or hands, and 
thereby suggesting a limitation of the Southampton 
theory in resped of Shakespeare’s sole and condant 
presence, we have next to note grounds for limiting it 
on the other side. Supposing that Shakespeare wrote 
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No, 23 for Southampton, 24 is not so conceivable; 
and indeed, by its frequent infelicities and its weak 
repetitions, again suggests an inferior hand. But 25 
already suggests another recipient . Taken as preceding 
in time No. 26, it is quite impossible as an address to 
the same patron: only contiguity could have set up 
such a notion. It seems quite Shakespearean, despite 
Mr. Forrest’s ascription of it to Donne; and it ends with: 

Then happy I, that love and am beloved. 

Where I may not remove, nor be removed ; 

whereas 26 ends (not very happily) with: 

Then may I dare to boaft how I do love thee ; 

Till then, not show my head where thou may A prove me. 

Why, then, should not 25 be recognised as addressed 
to a woman, as it certainly would have been described 
if found only apart from the Thorpe Quarto ? 

Some of the Sonnets after the 17th are doubtless 
ambiguous. The 22nd might be understood as written 
for the Countess to her son, or otherwise as written for, 
say, Heneage to the Countess. But the 25th is not 
susceptible of either of these interpretations; and points 
to a woman recipient who is indicated as young. 
Massey, who could see no alien hand in the earlier 
Sonnets, and makes 18-26 all ‘‘personal” on Shake¬ 
speare’s part, is withheld by his presuppositions from 
surmising any such thing. He has no difficulty in 
supposing the poet to feel already that his patron has 
given him a heart from which he cannot be removed, 
with Sonnet 26 to follow. 

When we come to 27, again, we may at lea£t so far 
agree with Mr. Forre£l (who assigns it to Barnes) as 
to pronounce that it is quite poorly phrased, though the 
“ jewel hung in ghastly night ” recalls the much better 
line in Romeo and Juliet, “ Like a rich jewel in an 
Ethiop’s ear.” Only the fir^l two lines are passably 
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plTonaSc i th Turh COmm0nplaCe; the re ^ are wea kly 

■“i- »£«=,",;s,,S, if 

protege. The finaTfine— ° Utham P ton b 7 hls 7 °ung 

For thee and for myself no quiet find 

nei ^Sfi t f 

Xft “ b ^- r | to" a f ale be"g" mi 2t ^ 
naturaliy to be underwood as addressed by a man to 

be Shakespeare. And the man may not 

fir Jt 28th S °A net is in much the same case. Its 

remains 6 ™ 00116 ? 5 u Wlth the 2?th; and its diftion 
remains on nearly the same level. The line 

When sparkling ftars twire not thou gild’ll the even 


■that is, 
sparkled 


44 


when sparkling jftars do not sparkle, thou 

-tails even below the level of technical 
>11 ___* - • 1 • * 


, - V,W1 uic level of technics 

smoothness generally maintained in both pieces, and 

“ b ' ““"Ciated. Both Sonnets, in'Aft, 

!hem ^R 011 f ° r . re > ain g Mr - Forre^’s g ascription of 

them to Barnes is that his level is itill lower. ? There 
muft have been many nameless sonneteers in that acre 

GAffin 0 h d fh d0 f b r t£r W ° rk than either Barnes ° r 

Griffin, both of whom were of the order of tyros who 

workmen'‘sW ” ^ PUShed ^ F™ 1 wh '" b <=«" 

In this connection we are reminded of the anony¬ 
mous Sonnet to Flono, printed with his Second Fruits 

Eichhofff ret ^ Sa/ that th ' S S ° nnet “ ° nC ° f the of Professor 
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in 1591, which Minto claimed as a possible by-produft 
of Shakespeare’s. Thus it runs: 


Phaeton to his Friend Florio. 

Sweet friend, whose name agrees with thy increase, 
How fit a rival art thou of the Spring ! 

For when each branch hath left his flourishing, 
And green-lock’d Summer’s shady pleasures cease, 
She makes the Winter’s storms repose in peace. 

And spends her franchise on each living thing : 
The daisies sprout, the little birds do sing ; 
Herbs, gums, and plants do vaunt of their release 
So when that all our English wits lay dead 
(Except the laurel that is ever green), 

Thou with thy fruits our barrenness o’erspread. 
And set thy flowery pleasance to be seen. 

Such fruits, such flow’rets of morality, 

Were ne’er before brought out of Italy. 


There is here enough of limpidity and lyric elan to 
justify Minto’s raising of the question. Had the 
Sonnet appeared in the Quarto, despite its Petrarchan 
form, the editors would have passed it without a 
murmur. But when, scared at any departure from 
the Canon, they argue that it is not sufficiently 
Shakespearean, we muft support them. It might 
have been an early experiment of Shakespeare’s, before 
he fixed on the simpler sonnet form; but there are 
many touches of diflion in it which do not recall him, 
and a confusion of statement in lines 3-5 which is 
quite unlike him. The justifiable comment is simply 
that we have here a piece of work proving the existence 
of an anonymous sonneteer who could write tunefully 
enough to be capable of some of the second-rate things 
in the Thorpe Quarto. 

Had the Quarto Sonnets 27-8 been found only in 
an old album with no poet’s name, probably few critics 
would have admitted that they could be Shakespeare’s; 
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and if they had been found ascribed to Southampton 
himself, or to Sir William Hervey, no one, probably, 
would have proceeded to describe the author as a 

highiy gifted poet. There is a very ordinary Eliza- 
bethan quality in such lines as: 

But then begins a journey in my head 

T. o work my mind when body’s work’s expired 

the la£l a still more difficult huddle of syllables than 
that cited above from 28. It is not rash, but reason¬ 
able, to surmise that such cacophony is not of Shake¬ 
speare's making. 

At this ftage, indeed, it may be well to face the ground 
for hesitation confessed at the outset of the preceding 
chapter. If there is bad writing in the Venus, and 
more in the Lucrece, why should bad writing in the 
Sonnets be a ground for surmising alien hands ? The 
answer is twofold. In the first place, the artificiality, 
the tinselly technique, of the poems is the coefficient 
of their artificial themes. These are truly 44 poetical 
exercises, ’ and nothing more. That the Lucrece is 
no better than it is mu£t be accounted for as the result 
of sheer pot-boiling hafte, for the Shakespeare of a 
few years later could hardly have failed to put more of 
tragic feeling into such a subject. But in the Sonnets, 
even at the outset, he is in better case to sing. The 
sonnet form imposed some degree of concision where 
the poems were compulsorily discursive for com¬ 
mercial reasons; and on an actual theme, an immediate 
topic, he would as surely tend to vitalise his diftion 
as did the contemporary dramatists when they passed 
from such remote themes of rhetorical exercise as 
Tamburlaine and Selimus and Locrine to recent English 
history and such 44 domestic ” tragedy as Arden of 
Feversham and the Jew of Malta. 

The other side of the answer is perhaps £till more 
confidently to be pressed. The faultiness of the Poems 
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is, I think, never a matter of versification. These 
breams of euphuism flow with a perfedt smoothness: 
sense may be lacking, or may be outraged, but sound, 
scansion, is never out. There is no such portent as 
“ body’s work’s expired ” in their whole three thousand 
lines, if I may truSt a memory which I cannot “ refresh,” 
and hesitate to justify, by yet another “journey in 
my head ” through those desiccated gardens. The 
decent poverty of the two Sonnets under notice, in fine, 
is an un-Shakespearean poverty, in respedt of their 
halting handling of a theme which Shakespeare could 
have turned to song as easily as any treated in the Ouarto. 

An average Shakespeare Sonnet comes dancing in, 
as it were, with the effortless grace of a bird, which 
after a few easy runs takes to its wings for a Still easier 
flight, then comes to ground with the concluding 
couplet. Of perhaps fifteen of the firSt seventeen 
Sonnets, early as they are, may this be said. But 
27 and 28 lack alike their elastic ease and their lyrically 
limpid phrase, making us think of a conscientious 
amateur tessellating his terms so as to get the utmost, 
if not the beSt, possibilities out of his one idea— 
“ drooping eyelids open wide” “ darkness which the 
blind do see,” “ my soul’s imaginary sight,” “ my 
sightless view,” “jewel”— u ghaSlly night”—“black 
night beauteous and her old face new.” Can it be 
Shakespeare ? Addressing a patron ? 

Over No. 29 there is no such misgiving. It is 
not one of the greatest, either in burden or in didtion; 
yet it is one of the mod: poignantly interesting, for this 
does convey to us the cry of the heart, and that heart 
Shakespeare’s. If those lines— 

Desiring this man’s art and that man’s scope. 

With what I moft enjoy contented lea£t 

—be not Shakespeare’s, the Quarto is truly a mirage. 
And here, quite irresistibly, one is convinced that the 
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3 i e "|! iS n ?f tH< i P/ tr ° n - So add ^ssed, the Sonnet 
would be self-stultifying. With a warmly friendly 

patron, what is the meaning of “ in disgrace with for- 

and C ’“ Vlr° U U ^ a , te /’- U J j ke t0 ° nC m ° re rich in ho P e ” 
and like him with friends possessed ”? Once more 

ii U l- su PP° se the Sonnet to be found in a MS* 
coHedion without a name: would it not be spontaneously 
classed as addressed to a woman ? So addressed, it is 
a felicitous compliment. Worldly poverty and un¬ 
success weigh down the spirit of the artift who knows 
he has not yet found or proved himself; and to the 
beloved woman he may say, “ thy sweet love remem¬ 
bered w:thout the connotation “ I forgot about you," 
which for the patron would lie on the surface. For her 
the recital of sorrows is but the way of paying the 
tribute. The patron is either occulted or not yet 
emerged. For this may very well be a very early 
bonnet written even before the firft seventeen. 

Sonnet 30 is in keeping with this interpretation. 

Mr Forreft assigns it to his “ Lawyer” but for 

most people it is Shakespearean in its music; though 
they commonly read “ dear friend ” as addressed to the 
male patron. But “ friend ” is as common an Eliza- 
bethan address to the loved one as is “ lover ” to the 
friend in our sense; and Sonnet 30 seems clearly to 
connect with 29; while the execution is hardly inferior, 
and betrays none of the incapacities revealed in 27 
and 28. It therefore meets such te£ls as we can apply. 

l that . we feel a lowering of the technique, from 

the first: line with its “ Thy bosom is endeared.” From 
the next line onwards the commentators are kept busy 
with explanation; and “ all love’s loving parts ” in the 
third line seems a mere expletion. It is only the better 
lines, 5-6, that can set up a notion of Shakespeare’s 

presence; and the whole burden remains odd, drained 
and unsatisfactory. ’ 

It is to be confessed, of course, that such faults in a 
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sonnet do not carry the same weight of challenge to 
authenticity as does cacophony, or sheer indigence of 
phrase. After all, no man, at lea£l no English 
sonneteer, is reasonably to be supposed capable of 
writing a hundred quite successful sonnets. The 
sonnet is a curiously trying te£f. Tennyson, with his 
unsurpassed command of musical rhythm and diftion, 
attains in that form only careful mosaics, as in the 
Montenegro*; while Browning, whose command of 
music is so precarious, achieves in ‘ Helen’s Tower ’ 
a captivating success of free lyrism and spontaneous 
unity. Leigh Hunt has much better results in that 
form than are compassed by Coleridge; and Words¬ 
worth, in his be£t, quite surpasses his normal self. 
Keats has splendid successes beside laboured failures. 
Shakespeare, then, is not to be expefted always to find 
felicity, especially with a theme which is in itself a 
conceit. One can but say that 31 misses alike lucid¬ 
ity and unity of melody, and is on those grounds 
dubious. 

To the 32nd, no such obje&ions lie, though the 
second line— 

And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 

—might by its feebleness be made a ground for chal¬ 
lenge. This is quite conceivably a Sonnet to the patron; 
and 33, with its very different burden, seems to come 
under the same category; while 34 so clearly connects 
with that as to £tand on the same footing. But here we 
are face to face with a special problem. By all orthodox 
commentators these Sonnets are taken as indisputably 
addressed to the male friend, the patron, whoever it 
was. And this inference, though possibly right, is 
only a hypothesis like another. To a man, certainly, 
the two Sonnets seem to be addressed: it is not think¬ 
able that the reproaches of 34 should be addressed to a 
woman. Massey makes the two Sonnets “ dramatic,” 
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and written for Elizabeth Vernon to send to South¬ 
ampton—a quite unacceptable hypothesis, especially 
when it is extended to 41 and 42, and further connected 

W Jj 1 * 33 > r 34 ) the last three being grouped as 
addressed by the lady to her cousin Lady Rich, while 

33 ’ 34 ) 3 f> 4 1 > 4 2 are addressed by the same speaker 
to Southampton. Here we have the “ dramatic ” 
theory at its wildedl. It is much easier to conceive the 
Sonnets as Shakespeare’s own than as thus composed 
for a diitradted Maid of Honour who employs the 
actor-poet as her scribe. That she should want to send 

sonnets at all in the supposed circumstances seems a 
fantastic supposition. 

But we have no clear situation even when we eledt 

to take the Sonnets as personal. No. 33 is a bolt 

from the blue after 32, which offers no clue; and it 

is only a possibility that the destination is the same. 

We can but say that 32-4 seem all to be Shakespearean 

in execution; and that the disruption of purport 

warns us that there may be disruption in destination. 

Contiguity, once more, muSt not be allowed to Stand 

for connection. And a new difficulty arises with the 

next Sonnet. In point of destination it seems distinctly 

connedted with 34, which in execution is but little 

inferior to 33, and is in turn visibly connected with that. 

But the execution of 35 is anomalously faulty; and its 

purport is signally disconcerting if it be addressed to a 

man; while the case is no better if “ thy sensual fault ” 

be said to a woman. But for the evidence that the 

offender has expressed deep contrition, we might 

say that forgiveness in this sort has maudlin airs 

and at bed belongs to the morbid psychology of 

a Do^oyevsky. And the execution, conceived as 

Shakespeare s is intelligible only as that of a shaken 
spirit. The line 

Excusing thy sins more than thy sins are. 
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in which the 4 thy’s * are CapelFs emendations for the 
repeated 4 their ’ of the Quarto, may be made sense by 
following Capell and reading 4 bear ’ for 4 are.’ But 
the commentators who agonise over such difficulties 
are in worse case over the next line: 

For to thy sensual fault I bring in sense. 

Professor Tucker, following others, is content to 
gloss it: 44 sense =good reasons,” which is an inade¬ 
quate solution. 44 Good reason ” is the one thing 
avowedly not introducible. The bad pun was by 
Gildon plausibly enough replaced by another, by read¬ 
ing 44 incense,” which recommended itself to Malone; 
whereupon Steevens commented: 44 I think I can 
venture to affirm that no English writer, either ancient 
or modern, serious or burlesque, ever accented the 
substantive ‘incense’ on the laSt syllable”; and this 
bluSter appears to have cowed all the commentators. 
But Steevens was capable de tout . Better than any of the 
other Variorum men he knew Elizabethan literature; 
and he muSt have known that Chapman, like Spenser, 
has dozens of these false (really archaic) Stresses in 
The Shadow of Night, Ovid’s Banquet, Hero and 
Leander, and elsewhere. Sir John Davies, in his 
complimentary sonnet to Chapman on the Banquet, 
has the pronunciation 4 art/#,’ to make a rhyme with 
4 miss’d *; and another sonnet on the same poem rhymes 
4 jew el 7 with 4 hell.’ Barnes makes 4 comfort ’ rhyme 
with 4 disport.’ The habit is a survival from the 
half-French enunciation of Chaucer’s age. In Surrey 
we have indifferently the Stresses palace and palace; 
£ltar and altar; also fortune, refuge, labour, neighbour, 
pictures, captive (sb.); and in Chapman’s Hymnus 
in Cynthiam we have 4 face ’ rhyming with 4 palace.’ 
Why then should not Chapman, or another, once in a 
way Stress the noun 4 incense ’ like the verb ? That 
is the accentuation of Chaucer: 
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And more encens into the fyre he cafte 

Knight's Tale , 1572 (A 2429) ; 

The mirre, thencens, with a! so erect odour 


Id. y 2080 


(A 2938); 


Ne encens upon hir auter sette a-fyre 

Troi/us and Creseyde , V, 1466. 


Incense, then, would seem to be probably the right 
reading. But I cannot recall any such archaic scansions 
in Shakespeare: where his pronunciation is archaic 
for us, as in aspedt, revenue, record (sb.), it was the 
pronunciation of his day. Thus we are again at a 
dtand. 1 Another hand seems to intervene in a sequence 
which points to one recipient, and that with a burden 
of feeling which seems to repel any theory of com¬ 
petitive 44 exercises.” That enigma appears insoluble 
in terms of our present knowledge; and the problem 
of the Dark Lady, which is already raised in the Sonnets 
we have been considering, is on the same footing of 
myftery. There is nothing for it, at this £tage, but to 
posit the grounds for surmising an alien hand, and to 
proceed with the inquiry at other points. 

It is in Sonnet 120, as to which no challenge can 
be raised on the score of £tyle, that we seem to pick 
up again the clues from 35. Mr. Pooler marks it as a 
continuation of 119, which it surely is not, Elating as 
it does a quite different situation. It may indeed be 
claimed to belong to the same £lage; but it may be as 
well connected with 117 or previous numbers; and it 
rather suggests a different recipient. In any case, 

1 It is relevant to note that in Chapman’s setfion of Hero and 

Leander (3rd Seftiad, 11 . 173-4) we have one of the notes of this 
Sonnet: 

To look of one abash’d is impudence, 

When of slight faults he hath too deep a sense. 

And if it be argued that Chapman would not write thus to Southampton, 
the answer is simply that it is probably addressed to someone else. 
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the essential thing is that it refers us back to the old 
wrong, keenly complained of and sadly forgiven, but 
now keenly recalled in answer to a complaint of wrong: 

the trespass now becomes a fee ; 

Mine ransoms yours, and yours mu£t ransom me. 

Is this to be supposed a Sonnet to Southampton ? The 
assumption is as inadmissible here as the case of 
109-12. The line 

I, a tyrant, have no leisure taken 

will not square with any view of the patron. Cer¬ 
tainly it makes short work, on that view, of Lee’s 
generalisation as to the poet’s use of “ weapons of 
flattery.” So ill does it fit that we are set asking once 
more whether the Sonnet before us is not addressed 
to a woman. Sonnet 119 is mo£t easily so understood. 
But the rupture dealt with in 33-5 proceeds upon a 
man’s offence; and the residual inference would seem 
to be that the man is not Southampton but another. 
When, then, we remember that Hervey was also a 
young man, to say nothing of his being a “ Will,” 
and that he may reasonably be surmised to have been 
cherished by the young Shakespeare as a friend, we 
have at leaSl a plausible possibility to put in the place 
of the quite unmanageable assumptions (1) that all the 
126 Sonnets are addressed to one man, and (2) that 
that man was the “ boy ” Southampton. 

Nowhere is it more unacceptable than at Sonnet 118. 
Only on a conception which would praftically involve 
the Butler theory is that to be read as addressed to a 
man at all. It is on any view ill-conceived, and so 
crude in thesis that only the general force of the 
phrasing can withhold us from suspeiling its authen¬ 
ticity. Why, we ask, was such a Sonnet written ? 
Mr. Pooler again marks it a “ continuation ” of the 
preceding. But it strikes quite a different key; and 
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of?ha 0 t n of h r e ( , Plane r 0f u“ P ° etical e!tercises ” r « h “ 
addressed t? J a gment ? be P aSSed on 53 , ostensibly 

anomaly of'th^closing & ^ 

But you like none, none you, for constant heart, 

andmu^h S h ° J rangel X after the Sonnets of reproach, 
to 7 f be held to antedate them, if taken as addressed 

c . a HH amC T an ' 7 nd the Same commen t applies to 
youth who is extol ed as having his beauty enhanced 

be luirrr truth \” which «*«**«» him to 

cernina g th bOU V lk u ? dorous «*e; whereas con- 

sav thft “T- m ’ , hke scentless roses, we can 

say that their virtue only is their show,” singing is 

impossible 1 Save for an asyndeton, it’ is a® quite 

musical Sonnet And none the less is it a very absurd 

of dismi^ng S' eXerC ' S<i " qUi ' e ' he S “ miiCSt Way 

Passing 55 as an evidently alien thing, accounted 
ror as such in a previous chapter, we come again upon 
a series, 56-62, which raise the question of the sex of 
he recipient. In the 56th, indeed, Jove itself, not the 
loved one, is apostrophised, though there is diStindt 
implication of a paSt sunderance of two, whether lovers 
or friends. But in 57 “your slave” and “your 
servant are obviously compatible with a female 

destination; and the 58th very distinctly sets up a 
surmise of the Dark Lady. F 

The “ Time ” Sonnets, 59-60, seem by their an- 
dante music to repel doubts of authorship, and may 
tlybe read as addressed to the patron; but who will 
profess to hear in them a cri du cceur ? The 61 St 

b % 50 ^ Ied > but her e, again, who will dispute 
that the Sonnet is far more likely to be from a man to 
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a woman (or vice versa) than from a man to a man ? 
No human being, surely would regard it in the laft 
light if it £lood alone. And if the 62 nd may be so 
read, as from an old or elder man to a younger, it 
certainly does not suggest an address to a distinguished 
patron. The long debate as to whether Shakespeare 
in his thirties might describe himself as 

Beated and chopp’d with tann’d antiquity, 

seeing that Drayton at that age wrote, 

Age rules my lines with wrinkles in my face, 

might now be closed by common sense. Wrinkles 
may come in the thirties; and Drayton, to judge from 
his portraits, was an early-wrinkling subject; but 
“ tann’d antiquity ” is another thing. Why should 
not criticism admit that this Sonnet may either be non- 
Shakespearean or penned by Shakespeare (#) for an 
older man, for presentation to a woman, or ( b ) for an 
elderly woman to present to her son ? 

The la£l certainly seems a difficult, and will perhaps 
be pronounced a fantastic hypothesis, bor Sonnet 63, 
also delivered as from one 

With Time’s injurious hand crush’d and outworn, 

winds up with the claim for the beautiful loved one 
that 

His beauty shall in these black lines be seen. 

And they shall live, and he in them £till green ; 

which again points to another of the “ Time ” Sonnets, 
65, ending: 

Unless this miracle have might 
That in black ink my love shall &ill shine bright. 

And 65 connects with 64. It seems difficult to doubt 
that all these “ Time ” Sonnets are from one hand. 

Mr. Forrest, with his “ confounding theory s crue 
knife,” cuts the knot by giving Shakespeare only 64, 
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assigning 63 and 65 to his Muse-favoured “ Lawyer” 

enamoured of ink. But there are some finer lines in 
65 than any in 64. These— 

How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea, 

Whose action is no Wronger than a flower ? 

are surely better inspired than: 

Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate , 

That Time will come and take my love away. 

I suppose Mr. Forreft feels that those touches about 
black lines and “ black ink ” are more lawyerlike 
than lyrical. But even it the mythic lawyer had not 
been identified with the wingless William Warner, 
one mu<ft demur. The “ black ink ” and “ black lines ” 
are only and only for us of to-day—verbal blots upon 
a thesis that is “ all one, ever the same.” If 63 and 65 
be denied to Shakespeare, 64 cannot well be retrieved. 
All have the same canorous quality: IVIr. Forrest himself 
mu£t count his rejects here among the “ fine ” Sonnets 
that he proposes to disestablish. He really asks, by 
implication, too much; though it is thinkable that all 
three Sonnets are non-Shakespearean. Better let the 
convention Stand that these Sonnets are the poet’s 
wails for the ultimate mortality of the patron whom he 
experts to outlive him than have the “ fell hand ” 
of theory down-raze “ fine ” Sonnets merely to fulfil 
a scheme of competitions of four, who muSt all be 
provided for at any critical coSt. These Sonnets are 
moSt musical, moSt melancholy ”; and we cannot add, 
as in the case of 54, “ moSt muddle-headed.” 

With 66, surely Shakespearean, though left by 
Mr. ForreSt unassigned, we pass from the sex-problem 
till we reach yi y though, as is noted in another chapter, 
some raise questions of authenticity. But over 71 we 
mu£t again ask, Why is this to be taken as necessarily 
addressed to the patron ? This and 72 are not 
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rationally assignable, as by Mr. ForreSt, to Barnes, 
it is doubly unreasonable, on his own theory, to assign 
two sonnets on one theme to the same competitor as 
he has already done in respeft of the 44 Time Sonnets; 
and these are too 44 fine ” for a fifth-rate poet. But 
they are more fittingly to be reckoned as addressed to a 
woman than as addressed to a man a woman, that is, 
of some rank or Elation. Only on the hypothesis of 
the poet’s expectation of speedy death at an early age, 
before the episode which evoked the Sonnets of 
reproach, are they to be satisfactorily read as addressed 
to the patron, if he is to be reckoned the person 

reproached. . 

But in 73—where happily we are all agreed, barring 

Dr. Eichhoff, that we are listening to Shakespeare at 
his beSt—the problem of the speaker s age at once 
arises, sending us back to the 44 Time Sonnets, 63-55 
which again implicate 59 and 60. It is not even a 
moderately young man, conscious of sinking strength, 
who is speaking: 44 that time of year is the time of 
real old age. And if the student has declined to con¬ 
ceive that the other 44 aged ” Sonnets are dramatic, 
can he be Still equally confident ? The recipient is 

told: 

This thou perceiv’St, which makes thy love more Strong 
To love that well which thou muSt leave ere long 

—leave having clearly the force of lose , and thus 
suggesting the reading leese . If it be denied that this 
is necessarily to be read as written for a quite elderly 
person, the denier muSt proceed to explain how in 
Sonnet 81 the same speaker can say to the same 

recipient: 

Or I shall live your epitaph to make, 

Or you survive when I in earth am rotten. 

And even if the Student judiciously decides, in bold 
defiance of Professor Mackail, to dismiss 81 as non- 
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Shakespearean, he will ftill find himself hard pressed 
tor an interpretation of 73 as “ personal ” to Shake¬ 
speare. The closing lines refuse to be interpreted as 
from the poet to his “ high-stated ” patron. Is it, 
then any the worse ? If we should feel bound to rank 
it as dramatic, written for a mother to her son, does it 
ecome a less beautiful thing than even the be£t of the 

bonnets of reproach, which end in couplets that half 
gainsay the cry of the heart ? 

1 • that issue for further separate discussion, 

and passing 74, 3 as clearly a continuation of 73, we 
find 75 raising the same doubt about the sex of the 
recipient as does 76. Here again we have Sonnets 
which would easily have passed as addressed to a 
woman if they were found separate from the collection. 
UnJy the presupposition of the continuity of the 
subject in the whole series of 126 could have set up a 
contrary hypothesis. Certainly the occurrence of a 
number of previous Sonnets ostensibly to the patron 
is a support to that hypothesis here; but this does not 
apply to 75. The 77th, on the other hand, which 
clearly connects with the 122nd, does suggest a male 
recipient, inasmuch as a poet was hardly likely to tell 
a woman, in a friendly mood, to count her wrinkles, 
mit bonnet 122, which appears to refer to the same 
matter, is ostensibly a reply to a reproach, by the writer 

° t ^ at> ,*° r ^ 1V1 PS his gift away. Shakespeare, then, 
cannot have written both, and may not have written 
either. I think he did not. 

In the series 75-80, 82-7, we are in the toils of the 
problem of the Rival Poet, with no reason to suspect 
a female presence; and 88-90 seem still to involve the 

Here, as has been often observed, line 11, 

The coward conquest of a wretch’s knife, 

Wrongly suggests a reference to Marlowe’s death, and a date near that 
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patron, though this is far from certain. They might 
be dated, in respeft of the line (90, 1 3) 

Now, while the world is bent my deeds to cross, 

in 1596, when Shakespeare was unsuccessfully applying 
for a coat of arms. Taine, perhaps, saw in this and the 
next three Sonnets the lady of somewhat high station 
whom he supposes the poet to have adored for a time. 

“ Be absent from thy walks ” (89, 9) has always seemed 
to me very hard to associate with the relation between 
Shakespeare and his patron. On the other hand, it 
leaves us wholly in the dark as to the possible woman 
involved. She might be, after all, Mistress Mary 
Fitton. But that way fantasy lies; and the “ dramatic 
hypothesis here becomes plausible juft by reason of the 
difficulty of the others. We can but say that Sonnets 
88-93 seem to hang together; and that the close of the 
93rd is much more compatible with a female than with 
a male destination. 

In 94, 95, and 96, however, the inference is the other 
way; though here again it is extremely difficult to 
suppose that Shakespeare is in his own person address¬ 
ing Southampton. In face of such Sonnets as these, 
Lee’s generalisation as to Shakespeare’s use of weapons 
of flattery recoils on itself. It is no flatterer who thus 
gravely arraigns the youth addressed. Again the 
“ impersonal ” theory obtrudes itself; though it is 
hard to suggest a probable causation. It is not the 
mother who can be supposed thus to address her son. 
Massey’s account of 94-6 as written for Elizabeth 
Vernon to send to Southampton, after grouping 87-93 
as written for Southampton to send to her, is a priori 
so plausible that only the extreme difficulty of supposing 
the two lovers thus to employ Shakespeare as a mouth¬ 
piece can be urged to the contrary. But when, 
waiving a priori arguments, we come to the concrete, 
we have the situation of Southampton suggesting doubts 
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of Mistress Vernon’s constancy while she is deploring 
to him the “ shame ” which 

Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name, 

and making the tender appeal: 

Take heed, dear heart, of this large privilege. 

These things do not consist, and we muft repel the 
false symmetry of a theory which ignores such 
anomalies. But the fa<£t that such groups of Sonnets 
can a priori be conceived as addressed, one by a man 
to a woman, and the other by a woman to a man, is flill 
an argument against the mechanical labelling of all the 
126 in one way. 

And when we come to 97-8, to say nothing of 99, 
which is so probably spurious, yet ftill addressed to a 
woman, the patron is again to be barred as the recipient 
—unless, that is, we are to lean to the Butler theory. 
These are naturally to be read as Sonnets to a woman. 
It is with Sonnet 100, and thence on to 108, that we 
come again to the patron, in a series of one caft, though 
not easily to be conceived as from one pen. The poet of 
102, admitted by Mr. Forrest to be Shakespeare, writes: 

I sometime hold my tongue 
Because I would not dull you with my song ; 

but here are eight Sonnets (107 being a new and 
different thing) all doing ju£l that. And in this 
group we have three declarations which have perhaps 
done more than anything else to keep in countenance 
the assumption that all the fir£l 126 Sonnets are ad¬ 
dressed to Southampton:— 

For to no other pass my verses tend. 

Than of your graces and your gifts to tell (103) ; 

Since all alike my songs and praises be. 

To one, of one, £till such, and ever so (105) ; 

I mu£t each day say o’er the very same. 

Counting no new thing old, thou mine, I thine (108). 
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But these very declarations really counter the assumption 
in question. ' They hold only for Sonnets of the same 

kind. The conclusion of 105— 

Fair, kind and true, have often lived alone, 

Which three, till now, never kept seat in one 

—is in another psychic world than that of the Sonnets 
of reproach and remonstrance. If these Sonnets of 
adulatory tribute are the 44 pass ” to which 44 my verses 
tend,” the others are either from another poet or to 
another person who is not 44 still such, and ever so. 
Our enigma remains unsolved; and even the inqueSt as 
to authenticity does not dispel it. To attempt to dis¬ 
tinguish between the hands of 103, 105, 108, is to set 
up a fresh puzzle as to different poets professing to be 
always addressing the same patron and avowing the 
sameness of their work. The whole batch is perhaps 
more fitly to be regarded as a spurt of new production 
after a silence; and on that view we are more than ever 
debarred from seeing the serious Sonnets preceding 
as also addressed to the patron. No. 103 might 
very well come from Barnes, about his poor bet, but 
it implicates 105 and 108, of which the lat has much 
the bet lines. A hypothesis to the effect that Barnes, 
having seen a Shakespeare Sonnet to the returned 
patron ( 44 fond on praise”), wrote another, or more, 
in the same style, is attractive, but indemontrable. 
We can but leave open the quetion whether the all 
one ” Sonnets may not all be from one hand, and that 
not Shakespeare’s. 

There is no good critical warrant for discrimination; 
and the theory of 44 competition ” seems here especially 
unacceptable. The patron who sets his firt prot^gd s 
sonnet as a theme for rival sonneting is always a 
fantastic conception; and here he becomes unthinkable. 
It would be a little more satisfaftory to accept Massey’s 
solution that 104 should be placed earlier, and the re£l 
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labelled as a new tribute to Southampton on his return 
from abroad. But at once there arises the objection 
that in such a case the natural course would be to speak 
of such a return; and that is not done. The fadt is 
that, save in 107, we get in the Quarto no traceable 
allusion to Southampton’s experiences, of which we 
might so naturally expetf: express mention. The more 
reasonable course is to place this batch of patron Sonnets 
about 1594-5, regarding the Southampton conneftion 
as having then lasted four years, and dating 107, of 
course, later. 

And this view is the more reasonable because in 107, 
and in 109 and its congeners, we are again in another 
psychic world, far removed from the conventional 
sonneting to the patron. These later Sonnets, up to 
120, have already been discussed as wholly intradtaole 
to the “patron” key; and 121 is equally so. Mr. 
ForreSt’s interesting theory that it is written by South¬ 
ampton raises the question why, if the Earl were 
capable of so vigorous a piece, he should not be 
credited with others ? The enigma is not to be so 
solved. Sonnet 122, breaking away from its group, 
has already been dealt with. To Shakespeare we 
return (j>ace Mr. ForreSt, who gives them to Donne) 
in 123 and 124; and there, it may well be, Shakespeare’s 
part in the firSt miscellany ends, since 125 has markedly 
alien airs, and the non-Sonnet 126, though it has Strong 
lines, is but doubtfully Shakespearean. In any case, 
it ends on an enigmatic note, and is plausibly to be' 
placed at the end of the section only on the ground that 
it tells of lapse of time. It has small consistence with 
much of what has preceded; and to call it an envoy to 
the whole is, as many critics have observed, a auife 
arbitrary labelling. 

Looking back at this point on the whole series I 
find myself newly attracted to an old guess that the 
title “ Shakespeare’s Sonnets ” may have been that 
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of a MS. collection made by Hervey in an album 
beginning with the matrimonial Sonnets. The primary 
title would naturally be left standing in the album, 
supposing it to be further used for more sonnets. 
Blank pages, which might for the owner indicate 
changes of hand, would be disregarded by the editor- 
publisher into whose hands the album ultimately came. 
For many reasons, the album-owner might abstain 
from noting the names of the authors of sonnets by 
other hands. Some of them might be his own; and 
we could thus conceive him as the author of the a Will ” 
sonnets, whether or not we surmise him to be the 
false friend. If, as the hypothesis implies, he was not 
only Shakespeare’s friend but much interested in all 
sonneting, many Sonnets by Shakespeare, to whomso¬ 
ever addressed, would come to his hands, to be copied 
into the old album, with others by other hands. Known 
to have belonged to Hervey, and perhaps bearing his 
name, the entire collection, having but one title, that 
meant originally for Shakespeare’s sole work, could be 
regarded by a publisher, interested above all things 
in printing a saleable book, as “ begotten ” by Hervey 
in the fashion assumed by our theory of his primary 
aCtion. Thus we can understand the informal title 
a Shakespeare’s Sonnets ” appearing on the printed 
Quarto; and the Complaint, if found at the end of 
the same album without a signature, would be added 
as Shakespeare’s also. It is all hypothesis, but the 
hypothesis seems to meet the case. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE “ IMPERSONAL ” THEORY 

Our survey has shown that the view of the Sonnets 
as wholly or mainly consisting of “ poetical exercises ” 
has been widely prevalent, from its firSt formulation 
by the younger Boswell to our own day. Like other 
theories, it had been inexactly and sweepingly put, and 
it has in consequence been more or less sweepingly 
denied by critics who would hardly have treated it as 
untenable had it been put with diStindl specifications 
and reservations; unless they are of those who cannot 
see that a good many of the Sonnets lack depth of 
feeling and force of thought. 

There are three Strong primary grounds for such 
a hypothesis, if under the term “ impersonal ” we 
include the force “ dramatic.” In the firSl place, the 
great mass of the ostensibly “ personal ” Elizabethan 
sonnets are juSt poetical exercises, even if in certain 
cases the sonneteers were set exercising by a “ passion.” 
The thing had been a mere craze in France and Italv 
for long before; and a large number of the English 
sonnets are little more than translations. To argue, 
as did Dowden, that even conventional sonnets proceed 
on feeling and experience, is really to say nothing to the 
purpose. Feeling and experience are obviously essential 
to all poetic writing. What we are discussing is the 
difference between deep personal feeling and that which 
is ( a ) but reflected, imitative, derivative, or, on the 
other hand (<£), dramatic. 

Secondly, the seventeen matrimonial Sonnets which 
open the Quarto are on any reasonable interpretation 
“ poetical exercises,” written to order by a willing and 
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facile hand. That all the reft of the 154, supposing 
them all authentic, should be ftrictly 41 personal ” is 
a priori improbable. And, thirdly, the fact that the 
poet is a dramatift supplies not only a ground for 
surmising that he would write impersonal sonnets— 
that is, sonnet missives on behalf of others—but an 
answer to the sweeping proteft that “ here ” we find 
“ cries of the heart as if that could fitly be said of 
even half of the series. Even if it could, the claim is 
indecisive. It is, indeed, an oddly uncritical course 
for those who see in Shakespeare the greateft dramatic 
mafter of feeling—that is, the greateft framer of living 
utterance for others —to take every moving utterance in 
the Sonnets as necessarily made in his own person. 
Might not he who in his dramas found living and 
moving speech for such a multitude of imagined people 
achieve something in the same kind for actual people 
in sonnets ? 

To deny the possibility, or even the likelihood, is 
to approximate to the position of Mr. Frank Harris, 
so singularly acclaimed a decade or two ago. For that 
publicift, moft of the “ sympathetic ” male characters 
in the Plays are but revelations of Shakespeare’s own 
character and temperament; and where a number 
diverge too outrageously from any pretence of such 
possibility they are described as “ puppets ”—a sim¬ 
plicity of critical method which seems to have recom¬ 
mended itself to some, but muft have ftaggered more. 
Claiming to have put an entirely new conception, 
Mr. Harris was but reducing to crass absurdity the 
old proposition of Maurice Morgann, that the characters 
of Shakespeare are “ but different modifications of his 
own thought .” Clearly so, as all Active characters, 
whether sympathetic or antipathetic, whether ventrilo- 
quial puppets or utterly lifelike creations, are but 
modifications of the thought of their framers, whether 
with or without conscious reproduction of the traits 
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of aCtual persons. But it could never have occurred 
to the highly competent mind of Morgann, whose 
aim was the exposition of the genius of Shakespeare, to 
suggest that the poet was exhibiting himself in FalStaff. 
His dramatic genius consisted precisely in the power to 
think himself, or feel himself, “ into ” wholly different 
imagined personalities; for the moment, and for the 
moment only, “ identifying himself ” with them. 

It is, perhaps, fitly to be remembered, in fairness to 
the chorus of Mr. Harris’s disciples, that they had been 
encouraged, by one very brilliant school of modern 
English—or rather, Irish—drama, to regard the art 
as one of mere self-expression on the part of the artist. 
In Oscar Wilde’s and Mr. Shaw’s plays, it is true, the 
characters, male and female alike, in general are but 
literary mouthpieces of the playwright, to the point 
of voicing his self-contradiCtions of epigram. But 
drama in the hands of Shakespeare, and indeed, in the 
hands of moSt dramatists before Wilde (Jonson is a 
noted exception), is quite another thing. Shakespeare 
is not a consummate mot -ing machine like Wilde, or a 
versatile producer of “ Messages ” like Mr. Shaw. 
Unlike both of those accomplished operators, he 
includes a great tragedian, with a vision of life which 
vitalises all his dramatic writing. He is, in a word, 
the dramatist of human interaction, absorbed in the 
speCtacle, not in himself. The wit of his characters is 
the flash of their conflict, not that of the epigrammatic 
essayist. You cannot possibly think of “ Shakespeare 
in petticoats in those other cases you cannot long 
think of moSl of the women save as male epigramma¬ 
tists or propagandists in skirts. A Wilde dialogue is a 
Wilde essay in which the minor speaker is but a runner- 
up for the other; and a Wilde play is largely a Wilde 
essay in epigram, distributed in parts of amazing 
brilliance, with a Strained Story, in itself a dramatised 
epigram, to hold it together. A Shaw play is a more 
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powerful and more lifelike manipulation of theses. 
In Shakespeare, theses are subordinate to action: 
“ the play’s the thing,” where for Wilde, quite truly, 
“the thing’s the play.” Troilus and Cressida, 
which contains so much magnificent non-dramatic 
writing, partly conforms to the essay or thesis form. 
But the result is that it is a bad play> as all will testify 
who have seen it adted in full. And that is an isolated 
thing in Shakespeare. As a dramatic he is quite 
accurately to be described as “ myriad-minded.” 

The Shakespeare, then, who could utter, at will, 
with supreme power and fitness, the cri du cceur of 
a hundred differing men and women, could surely 
produce it in a Sonnet not written in his own person; 
nay, might compass it specially well in a Sonnet written 
for someone he knew. A priori, this is so reasonable 
that it is not to be supposed to be denied by anybody 
save editors unduly bent on discrediting other editors 
or commentators. But the a priori proposition really 
does not carry us far; and there are a priori checks to it, 
over and above the special rejoinders that are fitly to 
be made in respedt of particular Sonnets. 

To begin with, Shakespeare is on the face of the case 
singularly economical in “ poetical exercises ” on his 
own account. The two signed poems are visibly 
written for the market: the Plays are written in the 
way of business for his company. Had he wished to 
add to his fame as a rhyming poet he could easily have 
eclipsed his two narrative poems, or issued a good 
colledtion of “ sugred sonnets,” and others, long before 
1609. Those who will, or can, may believe that he 
wrote A Lover’s Complaint and the whole (not merely 
the Threnos) of The Phcenix and the Turtle; but 
even on that view he is signally little given to the exer¬ 
cise of his infinite produdtive powers apart from the 
field in which he can be seen to be truly interested, 
as he was incomparably endowed. 
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Beyond, therefore, the writing of Sonnets specially 
commissioned by persons to whom he felt obligation, 
or the occasional penning of vers de societe , or of a 
detached serious Sonnet in a moved mood or to please 
an asking friend, he is not really likely to have produced 
a large number of Sonnets as mere random “ exercises.” 
He does not seem to have been that way given. Unless 
some chance to be preserved in the Quarto, the verses 
in which he must have tried his prentice hand, in his 
’teens or his twenties, have simply perished. And one 
feels that he was the very la£t man to care about pre¬ 
serving them. If, for instance, he had written the 
“ Will ” sonnets in his boyhood, he would not have 
passed them on to friends at thirty. As a matter of 
fa< 5 t, they belong to the sonneteering decade, like the 
rest; and they are not his. 

If, then, there are “ impersonal ” Sonnets in the 
Quarto, they are to be presumed to have been written 
on one or other, or all, of three motives. A number 
may quite conceivably have been written for either men 
or women friends, under some such circumstances as 
have been contemplated in previous chapters. And 
on that side, for the reasons above urged, we muSl be 
chary of assuming that the vibration of feeling excludes 
the possibility of a given Sonnet being impersonal. 
The valid limitations to the general proposition of 
possibility are these: 

1. That certain Sonnets, such as those reproaching 
the friend for robbing the speaker of his mistress, 
cannot conceivably have been written for anybody. 
Such things, we may say, “ are not done.” 

2. The vituperative Sonnets to the Dark Lady are 
in the same case. 

3. Such Sonnets as those concerning the rival poet 
or poets are equally unimaginable as having been 
written for others. Genuine or ungenuine, they are 
penned in the writer’s own person. 
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4. The adulatory (as apart from the matrimonial) 
Sonnets to the patron are only occasionally—as in the 
case of some of those spoken of above as the “ Time ” 
Sonnets—conceivable as written for others to present, 
though they are frequently open to suspicion as non- 
Shakespearean. 

5. A number of the serious and other Sonnets 
ostensibly addressed to the patron (No. 26, for certain) 
are likewise not referable to an “ impersonal ” motive. 

6. The same holds of a number of Sonnets which 
we have seen to be probably addressed to a woman, or 
to different women. 

There is, however, once more possibility which has 
not, I think, been thus far suggested—namely, that some 
of the Sonnets in the Quarto may have been originally 
intended for inclusion in plays . Whether or not all the 
non-dialogue Sonnets in Love’s Labour’s Lost are 
genuine, they Stand for a pradtice which Shakespeare at 
the time accepted, to the extent of letting pass the in¬ 
appropriate pre-Shakespearean sonnet in All s Well. 
He may, then, have written other sonnets for inclusion 
in plays, and finally decided, in virtue of his ripening 
judgment, not so to use them, though giving copies to a 
friend or friends. And it is conceivable that a number 

of the enigmatic Sonnets, such as 33, 34, 35 ; 3 65 4 L 
42, or perhaps 46-7, 57-8, or 67-8, were so written. . 

I cannot profess to find any of them signally fitting 
for any situations in the Folio Plays; though I can 
conceive of some as fitting into The Two Gentlemen 
or All’s Well, and it might be worth while to examine 
the speculative possibilities. But it is not very un¬ 
likely that Shakespeare should at times have handled 
play-plans which he did not carry out; and some of the 
Sonnets which constitute the enigma of the treacherous 
friend and the false miStress might conceivably have 
been composed under such circumstances. It is 
true, certainly, that the Sonnets in question form such 
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an unsatisfactory and such an unfinished episode that 
they are not reasonably to be regarded as concoCted 
for mere sonnet-purposes. But such a play-motive 
as has been suggested would be another matter; and 
in that case the unfinished character of the episode 
would be involved in the hypothesis. It certainly 
remains difficult to understand why the poet should in 
his own person write Sonnets of reproach at once to 
the false friend and to the false mistress, in both cases 
blending facile forgiveness with resentment, and 
putting both sets at the mercy of copyists. A play- 
plan might give occasion to them. 

Such a hypothesis, of course, could cover only a 
minority of the Sonnets. To dozens of them it 
obviously could not apply at all. But when a few 
dozens are classed as either personal or “ commissioned,” 
and a large number more as in their nature useless for 
dramatic purposes, there will remain Sonnets enough 
which arouse doubt alternately as to their genuineness 
and as to their sincerity; and on these the “ impersonal ” 
theory, if only it be applied with discrimination, will 
have a right to flourish. Its roots lie partly in the 
artificiality alike of the theme and the treatment of a 
number of Sonnets which have the cantabile quality 
that broadly belongs to the bulk of the Quarto 
Sonnets in a degree not found in any other Elizabethan 
collections. 


It is not for nothing that the hypothesis of “ poetical 
exercises ” has so constantly recurred in discussion 
of the Sonnets down to the present day. It has 
evidently been by many independently reached; and 
the jeSting allusions in the Plays to sonneteering in 
general—though these too, being dramatic, give no 
solid ground for supposing the poet to be uttering his 
own thought—at leaSt give the theory colour. Applied 
loosely and generally, it cannot be justified, inasmuch 
as so many of the Sonnets individually repel it, and so 
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many of those which we have been contemplating as 
possibly written for others are not well described by the 
term 44 exercises,” though that can properly pass as 
a description of the firSt seventeen. Considered as 
“ dramatic ” Sonnets, those in question are describable 
as fine expressions of impersonal feeling by the master 
dramatist; and even the detection in them of the con¬ 
crete reminiscences of Sidney and others which have 
been so often pointed out by the commentators does 
not reduce them to the level of merely conventiona 
things. Real beauty, which implies artistic sincerity, 

transcends any such reproach. 

To many of the 44 patron ” Sonnets, on the other 

hand, and to some others, the charge of convention¬ 
ality is attachable because they cannot set up the 
impression of sincerity. Thus, as against the indis¬ 
criminate ascription of 44 personal ” import to the great 
majority, there is an irreducible case for an application 
of the 41 impersonal ” theory to a considerable number, 
even if the 44 plav ” theory be rejefted. It is certainly 
indemonstrable. But it is at leaSt better wort 
consideration than the 44 esoteric ” theories which, i e 
the 44 impersonal,” partly proceed upon a sense ot 
something elusive in the personality that seems to nit 
before us in the Quarto. The nugatoriness of esoteric 
solutions as such is sufficiently revealed in those w ic 
view the great tragedies as allegories of historic pro¬ 
cesses and episodes, thus reducing high imaginative 
creation to futile preachment, and poetic rea lty to 
prose platitude. A true perception of dramatic art 
as such would cancel all such hypotheses, whether or 
not it encouraged a surmise of some purely dramatic 

work in the Sonnets. 
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PROBLEMS OF AUTHENTICITY 


§ I. 

Sonnets 129, 81, 79, 83, 84, 99. 

Of the many issues raised in our inquiry not the leaft 
stubborn, we have seen, 1 is that of the poetic quality 
of a number of the Sonnets, separately considered. 
It is fitting to approach it anew, apart from that of 
destination, with which, however, it is interlaced. It 
is one thing to say that Shakespeare is easily the fineft 
of the Elizabethan sonneteers: it is another to deter¬ 
mine what percentage of the Sonnets gives him his 
supremacy. When Professor Mackail writes that 
“ Beside them the whole of that mass of Elizabethan 
sonnet-literature of which they are the crown grows 
pale, mannered, and thin. Here all is at a higher 
power, ...” we muSt either understand him to be 
thinking only of mass effects, and of the bad sonneteers, 
or demur to the verdiSt. Nothing can really make 
“ P a le, mannered, and thin ” such a sonnet as Sidney’s 

Leave me, O Love, that reached but to duft ; 


which, with one or two of Drayton’s, and perhaps one 
of Daniel s, would have passed muSter extremely well 
in the Thorpe Quarto. And many of the Quarto 
Sonnets, surely, are on no very high plane. 

Of no critic would the judgment more promptly 
give me pause, if given againSt me on a point of poetry, 
than would Professor Mackail’s. He has been the 
fir^I, I think, to challenge explicitly the authenticity 
of the Will sonnets j and that is one of many services 

1 See above, in this Part, Ch. V, § 2. 
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by him to criticism. These Sonnets cannot have 
been in his mind when he wrote that “ here all is at a 
higher power.” Yet when I find him deciding that 
Sonnets 729 , 140, 146, “ are unmi£lakeable Shakespeare 
and in Shakespeare’s finest manner” after the mo£t 
intent pause I remain unconvinced as to Sonnet 129* 
That this Sonnet is “ the greatest in the world ” was 
the verdift of Theodore Watts, loyally acquiesced in, 
in 1885, by William Sharp, then the disciple of Watts 
and his group. Some of us could never acquiesce. 
Putting aside, as rather ethico-pathological than 
aesthetic (though not therefore quite irrelevant), the 
highly neurasthenic character of the thesis, I do not 
find here either a Shakespearean diftion or a Shake¬ 
spearean rhythm. The lines 

Is perjured, murderous, bloody, full of blame , 

Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trufl y 

are for me examples of what Shakespeare does not 
do when near the height of his power, which for 
Professor IVIackail is the period of these Sonnets. 
Each of the cited lines trails off in verbal impotence. 
We have two sets of epithets, setting out violently 
and volubly, and seeking to sustain their violence 
without regard to psychic fitness, yet collapsing in 
signally feeble phrases, framed anyhow to eke out the 
lines. The violence recurs, to the damage of the 
argument, as in “ Pa£t reason hated ”; and the collapse 
recurs when “ a very woe ” fades into u a dream for 
the rhyme’s sake, as has happened with the previous 
descent of u in possession so.” Throughout, the rhythm 
is £laccato, percussive, charmless; and only the opening 
clause and the concluding couplet give the piece an 
air of force. I can well believe it to be from another 
hand than Shakespeare’s. It is surely not in his 
finest manner.” As the evident produdl of a neurotic 
person , it might speculatively be assigned to Chapman, 
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DOrtion e „ n f H fi " d itS ' heSiS “ tW ° C °“P'« S <>f his 
367-8)— H A " D L “ nder C T hi f d SeSliad, 11. 33-4, 

That unblessed blessing 

Which for luft’s plague doth perish with possessing ; 

Too true it is that, when ’tis gone, men hate 
The jo y as vain they took in love’s estate 

• s uch an ascription becomes plausible. The un- 
Shakespearean opening phrase “ expense of spirit,” 
as ^happens, is a form of metaphor many times used 

XV l 5 h ex pense of thy life’s date ” (Id. it., 

bloods^ (Id xvi 1, 583); “ much spirit spent ” (Id. xviii 
“IacLd SPend their ®° uls s P arks ” (Verses to Harriots) ; 

l^ Za thff han r USC ,VV* 0 ° ften aS Cha P ma n. And the 
tabt that yet a third passage in the third Seftiad of 

Hero AND Leander points to yet another Sonnet 2 is 
a further ground for seriously considering the point. 

And the troubk recurs when we go back a page 
and note Professor Mackail’s praise of Sonnet 81 

rthe r ooeti e J* 78 ’ ■ " thC P r °^ ise of immortality which 
[the poet] gives is too splendid to be insincere ; it is no 

mere flourish of rhetoric but the authentic and inspired 

voice of poetry, which sounds in these noble lines: 

Your name from hence immortal life shall have. 

Though I, once gone, to all the world muft die • 

The earth can yield me but a common grave 
_ When you e ntombed in men’s eyes shall lie. 

1 See The Baconian Heresy, p. 457. 
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Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 

Which eyes not yet created shall o’er-read ; 

And tongues to be your being shall rehearse 
When all the breathers of the world are dead. 

The italics, of course, are mine; and I use them again 
in adding the four opening lines and the two laft, 
which are not given in the quotation: 

Or I shall live your epitaph to make. 

Or you survive when I in earth am rotten. 

From hence your memory death cannot take. 

Although in me each part will be forgotten. 

You ftill shall live—such virtue hath my pen— 

IVhere breath mott breathes , even in the mouths of men. 

Is that really good didlion and inspired poetry ? Is 
u From hence your memory death cannot take ” a 
Shakespearean rhythm ? Are the two uses of “ from 
hence,” or is either of them, felicitous ? And are those 
phrases, iC your being shall rehearse,” and “ where 
breath mo£t breathes,” any better ? Putting aside, 
finally, the whole question of technique, what cogitable 
sign of special u sincerity ” is there in the assertion 
about u your name ” when, as in a hundred cases of the 
kind, no name is given ? What is the difference, as to 
sincerity, between this and the hundred and one uses 
by others of the same cliche ? Had that Sonnet £tood 
alone to Shakespeare’s name, would there be any 
thought of its eclipsing the other sonneteers of the 
time ? Let me note that so orthodox an editor and so 
cultured a critic as Dean Beeching pronounces the 
theme “ conventional,” and my challenge will perhaps 
appear not too presumptuous. 

When we put the further question, How is this 
Sonnet to be reconciled with No. 73 on the assumption, 
made by Professor Mackail, that all of the fir£t 126 are 
addressed to one person ? we have a £lill more urgent 
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reason for raising the issue either of authorship or of 
personality. The seventy-third Sonnet, by common 
consent one of the finest of all, tells the recipient that 
the writer (or the “ speaker ”) muSl soon pass away from 
him: the eighty-fir^ puts the death of either as an 
even chance. Either, then, 73 is written for another 
to present, or 81 is from another pen, or addressed to 
another person. But even the laft hypothesis will not 
help unless we adopt the firft; and if we can go so far 
as that are we rashly sceptical or are we simply 

SThip ofsT? we challenge the 

It seems the more reasonable when we turn to 82 
where, with a better execution, we have such a different 
burden. This also seems addressed to the patron, for 
the apoftrophic “ love,” here as so often elsewhere, is to 
be held as signifying “ friend ” in the modern force. 
Ihe tone is not pressingly intimate; there is no etern¬ 
ising; there is a proteft that, as againft the “drained 
touches rhetoric can lend,” 


Thou truly fair wert truly sympathised 
In true plain words by thy true-telling friend ; 

And their gross painting might be better used 
Where cheeks need blood ; in thee it is abus’d. 

And in 83, in a poorer strain, we have that tone con¬ 
tinued. The poet, declaring the recipient’s attraftions 
to be such as make praise unnecessary, explains that 

therefore have I slept in your report ”; and notes that 
the patron has complained of it: 

This silence for my sin you did impute. 

There is here no strain of passionate friendship, despite 
the Elizabethan touches of “ beauty ” and “ fair eyes ” 
But there is the definite mention of “ both your poets ” ■ 
and when we consider 84, which suggests the same 
attitude and the same pen, we are moved to inquire 
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whether the second poet’s praises may not have been 
included in the album or transcript which came into 
the hands of Thorpe. But it is hardly possible to 
pretend to trace, save in 8 i and in one other, a clearly 
marked second hand in the series of Sonnets from 78, 
which raises the question of rival poets, to 86, which 
puts it mo£l concretely. We have all been accustomed, 
whatever theory we might prefer, to hear Shakespeare’s 
voice in 85 and 86; and though 83 and 84 have a 
diStinftly inferior rhythm, and a more commonplace 
di£tion than that of 82, they are in much the same key. 
Save for 8 1, and for the excessive flattery, the apparent 
malice, and the cheap conceits of 79, which give it 
such an unpleasant flavour, the Sonnets of the series 
seem broadly to consist in purport if not in quality; 
though 84, with its lavish panegyric, and its very bad 
line, 

Lean penury within that pen doth dwell, 

again sounds less worthily, but for the thirteenth line, 
which carries a rebuke. Certainly 83 and 84 might 
be from another poet than he who penned 92; but it is 
not easy to be sure of it. 

Is 79, then, detachable, with 81, from the re£t ? 
We muft, of course, teft by literary quality, not by 
worthiness of tone. After Lee has pronounced that 
“ The sole biographical inference deducible from the 
Sonnets is that at one time Shakespeare disdained no 
weapon of flattery in an endeavour to monopolise the 
bountiful patronage of a young man of rank,” 1 we muft 
speak by the card. But if we recognise any of the 
Sonnets as being open to challenge on the point of 
authenticity, we are bound to raise the question where 

1 Life> ed. 1899, p. 159. In the edition of 1915, p- 230, the 
passage becomes : “ The sole biographical inference which is deducible 
with full confidence is that at one time in his career Shakespeare, like 
the majority of his craft , disdained few weapons of flattery,” etc. 
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there are some special grounds for thinking that alien 
work may be present. 

Such grounds we have seen in 8 i considered simply 
as poetic panegyric. In 79 we have at once sickly 
panegyric and (apparently) envious disparagement of a 
rival, notably dissonant with the magnanimous praise 
of Sonnet 80, and all poorly, not to say fatuously, 
expressed. Compared with 78, and «ftill more with 80, 
No. 79 is on the face of it a spiteful whine, 1 putting 
a silly argument, which would stultify any panegyric 
whatever. To say that when A praises B for virtue 
and beauty he has stolen these attributes from B to 
give him them again, is to formulate an imbecility not 
to be matched in these or any other Sonnets. If it 
were put with any force or felicity of phrase as distin¬ 
guished from idea, we might feel compelled to suspect 
that Shakespeare penned it “on a bad day but there 
is not a line that rises above commonplace, and few 
that do not sink below it. “ He lends thee virtue, and 
he Hole that zvord From thy behaviour ” is certainly 
not commonplace: it is nearly the sillieSt fuStian in 
Elizabethan verse. 

Mr. Forreft, strangely enough, ascribes 79, with 78, 
to Shakespeare, giving the greatly superior 80th Sonnet 
to Barnes. It is a sad instance of the snares of theory; 
for if Mr. Forrest had simply followed the highly 
eclectic tafte which at his outset moved him to pro¬ 
nounce moft of the Sonnets too poor for Shakespeare 
he mu£t infallibly have banned 79. But, unhappily, 
that puts him in a position to say that it is written at 
Barnes, who in his dedicatory sonnet to Southampton 
had spoken of “ thy virtues.” Even on that view, a 
critic not theory-ridden might have reflected that 
some other rival poet than Shakespeare might at this 

1 Professor Alden argues that the Sonnet is perfectly compatible with 
friendly relations between the two poets. A more satisfactory solution, 
it is hoped, is offered below. 
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point have intervened. But the saddest thing of all, 
for Mr. Forrest’s theory, is that the Sonnet may quite 
reasonably be assigned to Barnes, as being—Grange 
though at fir£t sight the suggestion may seem— 
really quite compatible with his dedicatory sonnet 

of I 593 ; 1 

For, if we consider the matter carefully, Sonnet 79, 
were it written by a rival of Barnes, would be too 
foolishly spiteful to serve any purpose. Any patron 
would detect and resent the meanness as well as the 
fatuity of such an attack, which would thus recoil 
on the writer. If Shakespeare were meanly envious 
enough to wish to do his rival harm, he at leaSt could 
not have been fool enough to suppose that such back¬ 
biting would serve his purpose. Neither Lee nor 
any critic not “ anti-Stratfordian,” probably, would 
dispute his insight into human nature. Sonnet 79, 
in fa£f, is intelligible only as having been written 
by Barnes himself, fatuously capping his former 
compliments. 

He, and he alone, who had written of the patron’s 
u virtues ” and “ those heavenly lamps ” his eyes, could 
proceed to say that u thy poet ” had only robbed the 
illustrious one of his atributes to render them again. 
This argument will remain valid even if it should be 
found that another poet than Barnes had written a 
similar dedication, and had later written Sonnet 79. 
The point is that no poet in his senses would have 
written it at another. But, as it happens, there are 
internal grounds for ascribing it to Barnes. We have 
already seen, 2 at leaSt, reason to impute to him, as does 
Mr. ForreSl, the fifteen-line Sonnet, No. 99, with its 

1 I have not gone into the biography of Barnes, which has been made 
much of by Mr. Acheson and Dr. Creighton. But the reader who is 
interested in his personality will find various details inJMr. Acheson’s 
Shakespeare’s Sonnet Story. 

2 Above, pp. 85-7. 
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rank praise and its poverty of phrase; and 79 rather 
closely parallels that in method. In 79 the praised 
person has all beauty and virtue, and the praising poet 
can but Steal them to give again. In 99 the praised 
person (presumably a woman) possesses all beauty; 
and all the flowers muSt have Stolen theirs from her. 
In his Parthenophil sonnet (64) Barnes makes the 
cruel fair get her charms by robbing the celestials. 
It seems to be “ Barnes his mark.” How could Mr. 
ForreSt miss it in No. 79 ? 

As againSt the denial of 99 to Shakespeare, it may 
be argued that it connects with 98. Craig, following 
Tyler and a dozen other editors, makes that end with a 
colon, not with a period, thus making 99 a continuation; 
but that is not warranted by the purport. The second, 
indeed, may have been suggested by the firSt; may have 
been an effort to cap it; but its development of “ you 
pattern of all those ” is a mere inflation of a passable 
if conventional compliment into a vacuous hyperbole. 
If both were by one hand, we should have to pronounce 
the poet so far infatuated by a fair success as to spoil it. 
But to turn a the sweet smell ” into “ thy sweet that 
smells ” is much more likely to have been the exploit 
of an imitator, whose plentiful lack of judgment is 
revealed by every line of his sonnet. Thus the diCtum 
of Professor Tucker (Introd., viii) that Sonnets 8 8 and 
89 are “ closely and unmistakably united ” (though he 
does not in his own edition join them by a colon) is 
seen to be fallacious as an assertion of authorship even 
if it were justified by the purport. 

§ 2. 

Sonnets 78-80, 82-7. The Rival Poet. 

In studying Sonnet 79 we come in general contact 
with the problem of the rival poet, which has been 
discussed both incidentally and in connection with 
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general theories of the Sonnets ever since Malone 
staggered Spenser as the rival moft likely to be regarded 
as formidable by the young Shakespeare. In our 
survey of sonnet-£tudy in general these discussions 
have been only occasionally glanced at, the problem, 
as usually handled, being external to the main debate. 
It comes properly under special notice when we are 
examining all round the Sonnets concerned. And 

- Vw* 

for the present writer, who dealt with it a number of 
years ago without raising any question of authenticity 
as to the Sonnets in queilion, that issue to a certain 
extent affe&s his former arguments. 

On a number of the suggestions which have been 
made as to the identity of the rival poet, debate may now 
be spared. There being nothing concrete to conned 
Spenser with Southampton and Shakespeare, his name 
has practically dropped out. Marlowe, suggested by 
Massey and Mackay, is equally ineligible: if we are to 
date Sonnets 78-80, 82-6 before the middle of 1593, 
it is hard to see how some of those preceding are to be 
placed; and in his case, again, there are no concrete clues 
whatever. Ben Jonson, Watson, Griffin, and others 
who have been eccentrically suggested, equally offer 
no foothold. Nashe, though devoted to Southampton 
as patron, does not enter our field of survey as a poet. 1 
Five names only give ground for a serious investigation: 
they are Daniel, Drayton, Gervase Markham, and 
Chapman, considered as possible rival poets; and 
Barnabe Barnes, in respeCt of his known connection 
with Southampton. 

At the outset we have to remember that though 

1 Lee asserts ( Life , ed. 1915, p. 200) that Nashe addressed to 
Southampton “ many affectionately phrased sonnets.” This is an 
unwarranted Statement. Only three sonnets by Nashe are known : 
that at the end of Pierce Penilesse , which Mr. McKerrow justifiably 
holds to have been addressed to Lord Derby ; and the two in A Choice 
of ValentineSy which the same high authority holds to have been 
addressed to Lord Strange. 
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one poet is presented (80, 86) as the rival far excellence , 
Sonnet 78, in the lines, 

As every alien pen hath got my use. 

And under thee their poesy disperse, 

and those which follow, expressly alludes to a number 
of competitors. Of the poets above named, then, 
several may be in the writer’s view. But the only issue 
worth debating is that of the identity of the rival who is, 
on the whole, so respectfully indicated in 80 and 86. 

That that poet should have been identified by Lee 
with Barnabe Barnes is one of the outstanding oddities 
of the debate. Making the identification with con¬ 
fidence, Lee writes 1 that Shakespeare “ deteCted a 
touch of magic in the man’s writing ”; whereupon we 
can but echo Professor Alden’s comment that “ if he 
did, 4 the less Shakespeare he.’ ” Lee’s sole grounds 
were (1) the allusions of Barnes, in his dedicatory 
sonnet, to the patron’s eyes and virtues, and his own 
ambition “ by flight to rise ” to a height worthy of the 
latter; (2) Barnes’s description of his own pieces as 
“hymns”; (3) Barnes’s phrase (Parthenophil, Son. 
91) “ My fancy’s ship . . . Ctill floats ”—comparing 
with Shakespeare’s “ My saucy bark,” etc. (Son. 80); 
(4) the parallel between the “ distilled from limbecks ” 
passage in No. 119 and Barnes’s line, 

From my love’s limbeck £lill distill£d tears ; 

and (5) Barnes’s allusions to his mistress’s “ wills.” 
All this is as naught in support of the thesis that 
Shakespeare held Barnes to be a formidable rival. 

That Barnes does conneCt with the “ rival poet ” 
Sonnets we have seen reason to believe in our analysis 
of 79. Is there, then, any further connection ? Mr. 
ForreSt ascribes to him both 80 and 86, turning to the 
account of his theory Lee’s notation of the “ saucy 

Life , ed. 1898, p. 131 ; ed., 1915, p. 201. 
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bark ” parallel. With this thesis we may collate that 
of Mr. George Stronach, 1 who, also proceeding on Lee, 
had previously argued to the effedt that Barnes wrote 86 , 
noting how the phrase “ your countenance ” occurs 
both in that and in Barnes’s dedicatory sonnet. On both 
heads the answer is that 80 and 8 6 are much above 
the level of Barnes in point of force and phrase and 
burden, while 79 is on his common level in point of 
general fatuity. Stronach, by pronouncing the one 
good sonnet in Parthenophil (66 ) “ thoroughly 
Shakespearean,” appears to imply that Barnes could 
rise to the Shakespearean level; but he rather rouses 
the wonder whether that solitary success may have 
been contributed by Shakespeare or another. 

On the view of Mr. Stronach and Mr. Forrest, 
Barnes speaks respedlfully of Shakespeare as having 
eclipsed him by the “ proud full sail of his great verse ”; 
but both entirely fail to meet the question, On what 
grounds could Barnes have spoken of Shakespeare as 
having “ compeers by night ” and 

that affable familiar ghoft 

Which nightly gulls him with intelligence— ? 

Mr. Stronach’s attempt to meet the difficulty is simply 
negligible in comparison with the case that has been 
made out for identifying the rival poet with Chapman— 
Shakespeare being assumed to be the sonnet-writer. 
Admittedly, this identification, fir£t mooted by Minto, 
is the moft impressive that has yet been advanced; 
but it has been objefted to not only by supporters of 
other theories, as Lee, but by impartial editors, as 
Mr. Pooler; and Professor Alden has summed up that 
“ On the whole, the Chapman theory, while it is far 
from having been shown to be impossible, has been 
accepted with decidedly uncritical assurance. . . . 
For the present, at any rate, Dowden’s conclusion mu£t 

1 Notes and Queries , August 22, 1903, p. 142. 
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£tand: 4 In the end, we are forced to confess that the 
[rival] poet remains as dim a figure as the patron.’ ” 
To this, however, it muS be answered (i) that alike 
the authenticity of the mass of the Sonnets and the 
destination of the great majority to one man have been 
accepted by Dowden and others “ with decidedly 
uncritical assurance ”; (2) that “ the patron ” is to a 
considerable extent quite clearly identifiable with 
Southampton; and that we may juCl as reasonably 
seek to identify the rival poet as to discriminate in 
matters of authenticity and declination. And the 
latter inquiries muCl be made if we are to do any 
searching criticism at all. 

It is fitting to note firCl the apparent possibilities 
in Daniel, Drayton, and Markham. I have elsewhere 
pointed out that the claim for Daniel, who was one of 
the moCl notable sonneteers of the early nineties, might 
be supported by his lines in Musophilus (976-8): 

The speech of heaven with whom they have commerce, 

That only seems out of themselves removed, 

And do with more than human skills converse. 

Here is a suggestion of the heavenly 44 familiar ” of 
Sonnet 86; and Daniel’s connexion with Southampton 
is eClablished by the poetic EpiClle which he sent to the 
Earl on his release at the accession of James. But 
Musophilus was published only in 1603; and at that 
date we cannot conceive Shakespeare as being per¬ 
turbed by mere fears of a rival poet. Those sonnets 
emphatically call for a dating not later than 1596, and 
are well compatible with an earlier. 

Drayton’s Legends of GaveClon, Matilda, and Robert 
of Normandy, and his Mortimeriados, on the other 
hand, appeared in 1594-6; and these might bespoken 
of as exhibiting “proud full sail” in “great verse”; 
but Drayton in turn offers no ground for the allusions 
to the “ affable familiar ghoCl.” The ClrongeCl ground 
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for bringing him in is a line in one of his dedicatory 
sonnets to the Countess of Bedford, 

Upon whose praise my soul shall spend her powers, 

which didindly recalls the lines in Sonnet 80: 

A better spirit doth use your name 
And in the praise thereof spends all his might . 

But there is no trace of any praise of Southampton by 
Drayton. Fleay, after wailing time on Gabriel Harvey 
and Nashe, refers 1 to a 44 suppressed ” sonnet by Dray¬ 
ton to 44 L. S.,” which might be to Southampton, and 
would suffice to establish Drayton as the rival poet; but 
even that sonnet is not in evidence. 

Markham certainly addressed a dedicatory sonnet 
to Southampton in which, like Barnes, he speaks of the 
“ eye ” and the 44 virtue ” of the patron; and it has been 
assumed by Mr. Acheson that the line 

Whose eye doth crown the mo£t vi&orious pen 

is a friendly allusion to Shakespeare, though the 
meaning seems to be simply that the mod victorious 
pen may be regarded as crowned when this patron 
approves. But while Markham may have been one 
of the 44 alien pens” of Sonnet 78, it is critically 
impossible either to associate him with 44 proud full 
sail of his great verse ” or to conned him with a 44 spirit, 
by spirits taught to write Above a mortal pitch.” 

The reason for the common preference given to 
Chapman as chief 44 rival poet ” is that he at mod 
points does fit the descriptions in Sonnets 80 and 86. 
The chief objedion thus far made is that the 44 proud 
full sail of his great verse ” can be said to begin only 
in 1598, with the issue of the fird portion of his trans¬ 
lation of the Iliad. But, in the fird place, the cited 
phrase might quite as well be applied to the dyle of his 
Shadow of Night (1594) divided into two 44 Hymns,” 

1 Biog. Chron ii, 219. 
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or of his Ovid’s Banquet (1595)5 as *° any other verse 
by any possible rival poet above named; and, in the 
second place, it is in a high degree likely that portions 
of Chapman’s Iliad were in circulation in MS. as 
early as 1594. In tracing the evidence that points to 
him as “ taught by spirits to write ” we shall have to 
examine his continuation of Marlowe’s Hero and 
Leander; and the beginnings of that performance, 
which is not unlikely to have been Parted even as early 
a p 1 5935 1 may also have been known to Southampton’s 
circle, and might very well in turn be regarded as 
carrying 44 proud full sail.” 

First let us trace the clues to 

that affable familiar gho£t 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence— 

the one disparaging passage in Sonnet 86. The direct 
objections to the identification turn on Minto’s citation 
of the prose dedication to The Shadow of Night. It 
is argued that the phrase as to Skill yielding her secrets, 
u not without having drops of their souls like an 
heavenly familiar,” has reference only to a common 
superstition about familiar spirits. But that is only 
one of Minto’s firSt clues. The main Strength of the 
Chapman clues lies elsewhere. 

1. Minto’s beSt point had reference to the 41 com¬ 
peers by^night ” of Sonnet 86. In The Shadow of 
Night we have the appeal: 

All you possessed with indepress£d spirits 2 
Endued with nimble and aspiring wits. 

Come consecrate with me to sacred Night 
Your whole endeavours, and deteil the light. 

That clue is not dismissible like the other, which in any 
case is corroborative. 

1 The disrupted character of his fir^l pages suggests that he made 
some false starts. 

2 Note the forced rhyme-stress, in connexion with the discussion 
above, pp. 193-4. 
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2. But Minto did not trace all the clues. In the 
epilogue to his translation of the Iliad, Chapman writes 
of u that moft assiftful and unspeakable Spirit by whose 
thrice sacred condudl and inspiration I have finished 
that labour.” 

3. In the epiftle dedicatory to his continuation of 
Hero and Leander he speaks of himself as “ drawn 
by SI range instigation to employ some of my serious time 
in so trifling a subject and in his firft seftiad (the 
third of the poem) he breaks off to sing: 

Then ho, moft Strangely intelle&ual fire. 

That, proper to my soul, haft power t’ inspire 
Her burning faculties, and with the wings 
Of thy unspherM flame visit'ft the springs 
Of spirits immortal . Now (as swift as Time 
Doth follow Motion) find th’ eternal clime 
Of his 1 free soul, whose living subject Stood 
Up to the chin in the Pierian flood. . . . 

Confer with it, and make my pledge as deep 
That neither’s draught is consecrate to sleep : 

Tell it how much his late desires I tender 
(If yet it know not) and to light surrender 
My soul’s dark offspring, willing it should die 
To loves, to passions, and society. 

The meaning of this is that Chapman has juft published 
(1594) his Shadow of Night, as Marlowe had (before 
the middle of 1593) urged him to do; and that he adjures 
his “ ftrange ” communicant, who visits the springs of 
spirits immortal, to carry to Marlowe that message. 

4. In the Induftio to his later poem (1609) The 
Tears of Peace, he speaks of his colloquy with the 
spirit of Homer, in which 

“ I am,” said he, “ that spirit Elysian 
That in thy native air, and on the hill 
Next Hitchin’s left hand, did thy bosom fill 
With such a flood of soul, that thou wert fain. 


1 I.e., Marlowe’s. 
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Wnh exclamations of her rapture then. 

To vent it to the echoes of the vale ; 

W hen, meditating of me, a sweet gale 
Brought me upon thee ; and thou did*£ inherit 
My true sense, for the time then, in my spirit. 

And I, invisibly, went prompting thee 

To those fair greens where thou did’ft English me. 

Again the meaning seems unmiftakeable. Chapman 

had begun his translation of Homer in his “native 

air, on the hill next Hitchin’s left hand ”—that is 
before he settled in London—and he was at the outset 
convinced that Homer played for him the part of a 
heavenly familiar. That he should talk to this effeft 
among his London intimates, of whom Marlowe had 
been one, is extremely probable. 

5. The Sonnet lines 


Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch , that struck me dead ? 

are fitly to be interpreted as having reference to such 
talk though the passage cited from Hero and Leander 
might suffice to account for it. When we find in 
biR Giles Goosecap (i, i v , 24) the line 


And far above the pitch of my low plumes, 

and again in the later version (1609) of Book II of the 

Iliad, 419-21 the phrase “a pitch above All mortal 

powers, t e inference that such expression was common 

in Chapman s talk is lengthened. Some such claim 

is the keynote of The Shadow of Night, where, near 
the end, we have the lines: 


And that mind moil is beautifbl and high. 

And nearest comes to a Divinity, 

That furthest is from spot of Earth’s delight. 

Such an accumulation of clues would perhaps serve to 
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convince mo£t commentators were it not for the faCl 
that the Sonnet lines 

A better spirit doth use your name. 

And in the praise thereof spends all his might, 

have not so far been proved to be applicable to Chapman. 
Mr. Acheson, who has indicated so many points of 
connexion between Shakespeare and Chapman, has 
unfortunately taken it for granted that all the Quarto 
Sonnets mu£t be Shakespeare’s, and thus traces the 
scent always in one direction. Assuming, justifiably 
enough, that Chapman sought Southampton’s patron¬ 
age at an early Stage and failed to obtain it, he argues: 1 
“ That he [Chapman] was unsuccessful in both 
attempts we are assured from the faCt that his dedica¬ 
tions to Southampton, which Shakespeare mentions in 
certain of his Sonnets, never saw print.” Obviously 
no scrupulous scholar can accept such an argument; 
and Lee has claimed that the conventional formality 
of Chapman’s (much later) dedicatory sonnet to South¬ 
ampton, placed with many others in the complete 
Homer translation (1615), discredits the theory of any 
previous connexion between them. 

On reflection it will be seen that it does not. The 
frustration of early hopes on Chapman’s part is per¬ 
fectly compatible with a distant address long after¬ 
wards, when Southampton is made one of a large group 
of dignitaries who are invoked for patronage. But it 
is not permissible to assume that Chapman mutt have 
written early dedications which were rejeCted. If we 
will but follow certain clues which Mr. Acheson has 
noted, but to which he 44 hunts counter,” we shall find 
a better solution. In Sonnet 69 we have the bad line: 

All tongues, the voice of souls, give thee that due ; 

1 Shakespeare and the Rival Poet , p. 117. (Arguments reproduced 
in Shakespeare's Sonnet Story, 1922.) 
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and in Ovid’s Banquet is the line: 

Alas, why lent not heaven the soul a tongue. 

In the same Sonnet, again, we have: 

By seeing further than the eye hath shown. 

They look into the beauty of thy mind ; 

and in Chapman s sonnet-series A Coronet for His 
IVXistress Philosophy comes this: 

Your eyes were never yet let in to see 
The majefty and riches of the mind. 

Mr. Acheson muSt have it that the Quarto Sonnet is a 
retort upon Chapman’s. But why not try the natural 
surmise that the Quarto Sonnet is written by Chapman ? 
Found in Chapman s works, it would be seen to have 
that elliptic drudure of phrase and that wingless 
rhythm which so often mark his verse, by reason of 
his frequent forensic purpose and temper. It is, in 
fad:, juft such a piece of versification as the couplet¬ 
writing Chapman would be likely to produce if he 
attempted such a sonnet. 

§ 3. Chapman Sonnets (?) 

Nos. 69-70, 53-4, 81, 83, 84, 87, 125. 

This is not in the leaSt an arbitrary hypothesis. 
Professor Alden notes that Sonnet 70 u has awakened 
discussion chiefly through its apparent inconsistency 
with others commonly taken as addressed to the same 
person. The inconsistency is not merely apparent, 

it is irreducible. Here the recipient, clearly a male, is 
told that 7 

Thou present’ll a pure unstained prime. 

Thou haft pass’d by the ambush of young days. 

Either not assailed, or viftor being charged— 

this after such Sonnets of reproach as 33, 34, 40, 41, 42. 
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Mr. Acheson’s resource is, with Rolfe, to make 70 
antedate these; others argue that the offences are 
forgotten as being forgiven; Gervinus achieves the 
feat of finding in 70 an unhappy disclosure of jealousy; 
Lee seems to see no difficulty at all; others ^ugge , 
more candidly, different recipients. But the firjt Step 
of criticism should be to inquire whether this Sonnet 
is from the same hand; and when, joining it with 69, 
with which it connefts in burden, we scrutinise the 
didtion of both, we find so many reasons for doubt as 
to compel a denial. Sonnet 69 begins in a flagrantly 

un-Shakespearean fashion: 

Those parts of thee that the world’s eye doth view 
Want nothing that the thought of hearts can mend ; 

All tongues (the voice of souls') give thee that due ; 

and the argument of lines 8-12 is so confused that it 
defies interpretation: 

By seeing farther than the eye hath shown 1 
They look into the beauty of thy mind, 

And that, in guess, they measure by thy deeds ; 

Then (churls) their thoughts, although their eyes were kind. 

To thy fair flower add the rank smell of weeds. 

To the proposed emendation 44 their deeds, t £raig 
replies that it is needless, though he reads Ihy 
outward ” in line 5, where Q. has 44 their outward. 
Then, as Beeching notes, the overlookers are churls 
in that they measure a man’s mind by his deeds. e 
it either way, the Sonnet is a compound of crooked 
reasoning, cramped diflion, and unmusical versi ca 
tion, as like Chapman as it is unlike Shakespeare. 

And Sonnet 70 has several of the same aspects. 
Cantabile quality can be predicated of neither. e 

1 Here mosfl edd. put a period, surely without good reason. The 
“ by seeing ” cannot be construed with the preceding line . 

In other accents do thy praise confound. 
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phrasing is constantly infelicitous as mere Statement; 
the figure of Suspicion, the “ ornament ” of beauty’ 
Hying as “ a crow in heaven’s sweeteSt air,” is quite the 
worSt trope in the Quarto; the further identification 
of false suspicion with the “ canker vice ” which loves 
the sweeteSt buds ” is something worse than a mixture 
of metaphors; and the conclusion is a mere anticlimax. 
We have noted a certain number of Sonnets which by 
sheer ineptitude deny Shakespeare’s authorship: this 
combines ineptitude with a forcible-feeble distortion of 
idea. And to a reader of Chapman the Stumbling lines 

So thou be good, slander doth but approve 
Thy worth the greater, being woo’d of time, 

recall him as they recall no other poet of the period. 

I have given elsewhere, 1 in illustration of some of his 

matter in All’s Well, a number of instances of ju£t 

such broken rhythm, in ethical predications juft as 
unintelligibly involved. 

Either such work muSt be admitted to be presumably 
non-Shakespearean or the wholesale ascription of 
rhythmic beauty to the Sonnets muSt be flatly chal¬ 
lenged as false criticism. These two Sonnets have 
beauty neither in rhythm nor in purport, phrase, or 
thought. It does not follow, of course, that the same 
pen will always exhibit the same movement. Chapman 
can be fluent as well as staccato: in his part of Hero 
and Leander we find both jarring and musical lines: 
and he may have produced some of the adulatory Quarto 
Sonnets which run more easily. One could conceive 
him writing 53 or 54, 81 or 83 or 84, and, finally, 87, 
which is the second “ farewell ” in the Quarto, making 
us say, Something too much of this.” I have elsewhere 
pointed out, further, that in 125 the tumbling lines: 

Or laid great bases for eternity 
_ Which prove more short than wafte or ruining 

The Shakespeare Canon, Part III, pp. 44, 45. 
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correspond remarkably with those in Sir Giles 
Goosecap, v, ii, 105-7: 

Do not make 

Those groundworks of eternity you lay 
Means to your ruin and short being here . 

Drawing the conclusion that Chapman failed to hold 
Southampton after a good deal of trying, we can find 
in 87 a possible withdrawal on his part. But, without 
pressing the claim where it is less obviously justified, 
we may be content to say that Sonnets 69 and 7° are 
markedly in Chapman’s manner, and that, with or 
without other matter of the kind, they suffice to account 
for a mention of him as “ spending all his might 

in the p tron’s praise. 

And mere are yet other reasons for supposing him 
to have made such an attempt. The Coronet for 
His Mistress Philosophy is pretty certainly direfted 
against Shakespeare as one who in his poems figures 
as making merchandise of 41 Fame s loose feathers 
and as “ singing love’s sensual empery ; and, as I 
have elsewhere pointed out, the concluding sonnet- 
Stanza, with the subjoined lucidius olirn , points to a 
reludtant modification of the thesis to placate a recal¬ 
citrant recipient. Certain allusions in the Shadow of 
Night are also quite capable of interpretation as praises 
of Southampton; and the dedication of that poem, with 
its fling against “idolatrous platts for riches, and 
readers “hidebound with affedtion to great men s 
fancies” Strikes the same notes; while the further 
reference to the peers who are praised by Roydon, t e 
dedicatee, tells of a hungry hope of new patronage from 
“ their true nobility, whose high deserving virtues may 
cause me hereafter Strike . . . fire out of darkness. 
That Chapman had hoped to be able to dedicate his 
poem to Southampton; that he was denied because is 
his poem was unacceptable; that he had to fall back 
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on his friend Matthew Roydon; and that he gave voice 
to his chagrin in that dedication, may be reckoned a 
reasonable hypothesis. 

It may be objedted that these inferences, which 
suggest the date 1594-5 for the episode of the rival 
poet, put it too early. But it muSt be remembered that 
the earlieSt Sonnets are reasonably dateable as early as 
1591 or 1592, and that Sonnet 104 speaks of but three 
years of acquaintance. And it is precisely in that 
period that we can beSt imagine the young Shakespeare 
much concerned about keeping his patron’s favour. 

Thus restated and more fully justified, I am content 
to leave the thesis of Chapman’s being the rival poet 
to take its chances as againSl the Barnes theory, or 
Mr. ForreSt’s hypothesis that Shakespeare is the rival 
poet attacked in 86, the assailant being Barnes. The 
argument that the sonnet-reference to “ every hymn 
that able spirit affords ” fits Barnes as well as Chapman 
seems to me weak, in that Barnes only incidentally 
speaks of his sonnets as hymns, as did other poets, 
whereas Chapman formally entitles the two sections 
of his Shadow of Night ‘ Hymnus in Cynthiam ’ and 
‘ Hymnus in Nodtem.’ The further objedtion that 
Chapman could not be spoken of as producing “ precious 
phrase by all the Muses filed,” and hymns “ in polished 
form of well-refined pen,” is Still less valid. The Style 
of Ovid’s Banquet would certainly pass as full of 
“ precious phrase ” with the connoisseurs of that day: 
the commendatory sonnets prefixed to the Banquet 
tell as much; and Jonson, later, pronounced it one of 
Chapman’s triumphs “to refine old Hesiod’s ore”; 
while one panegyrist is found to assure him that 

With unaffected ftyle and sweetest strain 
Thy unambitious pen keeps on her pace. 

If there be no Wronger negative arguments than these, 
the Chapman hypothesis should £tand. 
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§ 4. Remaining Problems. 

Sonnets 128-152. 

A number of other challenges, more or less con¬ 
fident, to the authenticity of given Sonnets have arisen 
in the course of our Study of Problems of Destination; 
and the issues may be left as there raised. It remains 
to notice those of the same kind which arise in the 
lesser sedtion of the Quarto, admitted to Stand apart 
from the larger. The firSt query is set up by Sonnet 
128, juStly pronounced by Mr. Pooler “ un-Shake- 
spearean in sound and rhythm.” We may go further 
and call it un-Shakespearean in didtion and common¬ 
place in feeling and phrasing. There will, doubtless, 
be resistance to the impeachment of 129, in the firSt 
section of this chapter; but one would suppose that 
at this time of day few will do serious battle for 128. 

For that matter, there is little to be said for 130 
and 1 31, which are in their diverging ways so different 
in tone from 132. The maxim as to the power of love 
to overthrow judgment should indeed withhold us from 
giving a verdidt in terms of our nervous impression; 
Still, neither of these Strikes me as coming from the 
hand that wrote 140, or 144, or 148. But there is 
not the same StyliStic ground for suspedting 133, 134 
(though these too have doubtful aspedts), and 137, 
which, further, point us back to 40-2. It is quite 
different, however, with 135, 136, and 143, which 
have not at all the Shakespearean rhythm and didtion 
as we get them in 140, 144, 148. The “Will” 
sonnets, in fadt, are among the feebleSt things in the 
colledtion; and it is depressing to recall the confidence 
with which so many editors have founded on them a 
theory of the whole series. Poetically, they are worth¬ 
less. But there are other tests—those of thought 
and judgment in Style; and reasons have been offered 
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in a previous seCtion, in terms of those teSts, for putting 
in serious doubt 142. In fa ft, doubt arises concerning 
a full half of the Sonnets in this tumultuous and motley 
se&ion, of which 146 alone Elands out as creating 
no critical or spiritual discontent in the sympathetic 
reader. We have a man’s Sonnet answering accusa¬ 
tions of lack of love, alongside of Sonnets bitterly or 
pathetically appealing for love from a woman declared 
unworthy; while in 151 we have a highly anomalous 
Sonnet, isolated in tone and purport from all the others, 
and introducing a grossness nowhere else to be found 
in the Quarto. That is on every ground open to 
challenge. No. 150, on the other hand, despite its 
faulty and probably corrupt opening line, ending in 
“ powerful might ” (query: prtdcful ? scornful ? harm¬ 
ful .?), passes the palate of Mr. ForreSt; and if we 
apply the teSt of general force, 152 ought to pass 
also. 

Thus, dismissing 151 as particularly un-Shake- 
spearean in rhythm after the two opening lines, and 
153-4 as un-Shakespearean trifles which do but remind 
us of the miscellaneous character of the collection as a 
whole, we end on the note of discord and disruption, 
acknowledging the presence of Shakespeare in a 
number of Sonnets which muCt be classed as personal 
because we cannot conceive of their being otherwise. 
No citation of vituperative sonnets from French or 
Italian or English pens can remove the impression of 
personal utterance here, precisely where moSt of us 
would be willing to dismiss it if we could, or to infer 
non-authenticity if there were any evidence to urge. 
The tantalising and indemonstrable hypothesis that 
such sonnets may have been written for inclusion in 
a play cannot be called a solution. 

On the other hand, a close and non-idolatrous Study 
of the mass will probably set up so many misgivings 
as to inspiration and execution, so many qualms over 
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flaccid and pleonastic lines and fantastic or foolish 
thoughts—this even in pieces not commonly ranked 
as trivial—that there muSl result either a dynamic 
suspicion of the genuineness of a large number of the 
Sonnets or a viatic conviftion that there are too many 
of them for continuity of excellence; and that Shake¬ 
speare's self muft flag on a scale of output which no one 
else in three hundred years has maintained at high 
levels. And perhaps that is not the worSt critical 
compromise that the case invites, though it is to be 
hoped it will not be indolently accepted. Those who 
can get by heart the whole i 54, as Butler did and as 
Mr. Mackail at one point seems to advise—at leaSt 
as regards some 148—muSt be in a somewhat torpidly 
happy State, aesthetically speaking. Shakespeare him¬ 
self, one fears, would not commend them. Critics 
of good Standing have frequently protested that the 
prosecution of the “ problems ” has tended to divert 
readers from the primary and ultimate matter of the 
literary value of the Sonnets; and the proteSt is juSt. 
But some of those very critics, it may be, have deflected 
critical Standards by indiscriminate panegyric of a 
body of work which varies immensely in quality. 
Their task has been no more thoroughly handled than 
the other, though Professor Tucker and others have 
made good contributions. 

When a critic of the calibre of Mr. Verity finds all 
the Sonnets of high quality, and so cultured a taSte 
as Mr. Mackail’s finds only ‘‘splendid” matter in 
Sonnets which lie open to definite charges of weak 
tautology, unhappy phrasing, and confused thinking, 
while a critic like Mr. ForreSt, certainly of keen literary 
sense, finds in them some of his picked samples of 
“ variegated vileness ” of expression, there is clear 
need for a critical searching of heart all round. Not 
that Mr. ForreSt, who can at times be very arbitrary 
in his reckoning of literary qualities, is to outweigh 
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Mr. Mackail; but that all deliverances alike mu£i be 
sifted. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Forrest’s verdift (p. 214) 
that all of the twenty-three Quarto Sonnets 41-63 are 
in point of rhythm, lucidity, felicity of phrase, fitness 
of metaphor, epigrammatic point, balance, and “ re¬ 
straint,” “ a good deal ” below the Standard of the 
twenty-four he has selefted from Sidney, Spenser, 
Daniel, Drayton, ConStable, Griffin, Barnes (two only, 
one being 41 the ” one), and Peele (a poem curtailed). 
A number of the impeached Q. Sonnets are, I think, 
non-Shakespearean—54-6, for inStance; and some I 
have described as within the reach of a cultivated 
amateur; yet a number more—59-60, for inStance— 
seem to me to be outrageously ascribed by Mr. ForreSt 
to men who could not have produced them; and a large 
number of those seledled by Mr. ForreSt from the 
prominent sonneteers of the time Strike me as being 
marked by worse faults than are to be found in mo£l 
of the impeached twenty-three. Had Mr. Forrest 
found in the Quarto such lines as: 

Her brows shade frowns, although her eyes are sunny ; 

Her smiles are lightning, though her pride despair. 

{Daniel.) 

Thdse plaintive verse, the po^ls of my desire. 

Which haite for succour to her slow regard. 

Bear not report of any slender fire. 

Forging a grief, to win a fame’s reward. 

{Daniel.) 

I find my griefs innumerable grow. 

The reckonings rise to millions of despairs. 

{Dray ion.) 

Care-charmer Sleep, 1 sweet ease in reiUess misery , 

The captive’s liberty, and his freedom’s song, 

Balm of the bruised heart, 3 Man’s chief felicity , 

» Brother of quiet Death, when life is too, too long. 

_ {Griffin.) 

1 Stolen from Daniel. 2 Stolen from Sidney. 
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Yet read at laft the ftory of my woe. 

The dreary abftra&s of my endless cares. 

With my life’s sorrow interlined so, 

Smoked with my sighs, and blotted with my tears. 

The sad memorials of my miseries 
Penned in the grief of mine affli&ed gho&. 

My life’s complaint in doleful elegies. . . . 

( Drayton .) 

—he would have been tempted, I suspedt, to add some 
of them to his samples of “ variegated vileness ” rather 
than to see in them epigrammatic point, balance, and 
restraint; and to point to the dull didtion, the helpless 
iterations, the dismal droning and change-ringing, and 
the hurdy-gurdy rhythms of others, as permissible only 
to his minor poet. He cites from Spenser two sonnets 
which are hardly worth a second reading, though he 
has seen fit to cull two of Sidney’s be£t. The matter 
is not thus to be disposed of. There is more ease of 
movement in half the Sonnets he impeaches than in 
two-thirds of those he sets above them. The average 
of singing quality in the Quarto Sonnets, in fadt, is 
such that one is led to suspedt that the writers even of 
the poore£l had likened to Shakespeare. Mr. Forrest, 
of course, has his elastic competition-theory to account 
for a general levelling-up; but one remains sadly 
unconvinced. 

The residual fadt seems to be that all the higher 
performers have produced a number of charmless 
Sonnets, and the lesser men little else. That being so, 
we are driven once more to ask whether, if Shakespeare 
had written 154 Sonnets, a number of them would not 
be likely to be infelicitous ? A number of stanzas in 
the poems, as aforesaid, point the moral. But it is 
after noting and dressing these fadts, as again£l critics 
who ignore them, that I urge the countervailing con¬ 
siderations. The Sonnets are in their way as different 
a category from the Poems as are the Plays; and, like 
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the Plays, they supply at once the motive and the 
opportunity for a truer art. The faults of the Poems 
are Stri&ly to be described as purposive, deliberate 
conformities to the reigning public taSte, for the sake 
of public and pecuniary success, not otherwise attain¬ 
able. And when we find in the Sonnets on the one 
hand a new beauty of surprise, a new felicity of singing 
speech, and on the other hand a number of glaring 
blemishes, not explicable as conformities to public 
bad taSte, but indicative only of sheer defeat of poetic 
inspiration and craftsmanship, the only justifiable 
critical course, in the documentary circumstances, is 
to infer a variety of hands. 
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butler’s theory 

The reason for examining Butler’s theory is that, if it 
be ignored, those to whom it appeals will be encouraged 
to think it true. It may be well, then, to point 
out its absolute baselessness and, in respeft of its 
conflidl with the evidence at every point, its critical 
imbecility. 

Hints of the kind, as we saw in our survey, were 
current before Butler; and it may have been that the 
quasi-cryptic essay of Oscar Wilde, which ostensibly 
was fiftive rather than critical, moved the author of 
‘ Erewhon ’ to a congenial undertaking. The thinker 
who had elaborated the theorem that the Odyssey was 
written by Nausicaa, and that the heroine, dwelling 
at a seaport, nevertheless did not know the Stem of a 
ship from the Slern, 1 was temperamentally fitted to 
expound the interpretation of the Shakespeare Sonnets 

as a record of homosexual vice. 

The task is gone about, in large part, with a certain 
calculated moderation of manner, the complete theory 
being obtruded only at some points and at the con¬ 
clusion, though the presentment of the Butlerian 
“Mr. W. H.” as above indicated, is calculated to 
dispel serious attention and to dismiss discussion at an 
early £lage. That a fool and a knave, who probably 
was a sea-cook, of the name of William Hughes, not 
only bedevilled the soul of Shakespeare but was the 
cynosure of a number of “ rival poets,” is not a proposi¬ 
tion fitted to invite examination. But Butler at the 

1 See Butler’s translation of the Odyssey, note to B. ix, 4 ^ 2 » an d 
The Authoress of the Odyssey , 1897, pp. 9-10. 
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close of his Introduction puts his doctrine with a due 
semblance of sad conviction: 

Fresh from the £ludy of the other great work in which the love 
that passeth the love of women is portrayed as nowhere else save in 
the Sonnetsf!], I cannot but be struck with the fa6t that it is in the two 
greatest of all poets that we find this subjedt treated with the greatest 
intensity of feeling. The marvel, however, is this, that whereas the 
love of Achilles for Patroclus, depicted by the Greek poet, is purely 
English, absolutely without taint or alloy of any kind, the love of the 
English poet for Mr. W. H. was, though only for a short time, more 
Greek than English. I cannot explain this. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the deliberate falsifica¬ 
tion of the literary tradition as to Achilles and Patroclus 
in order to quash the impudent effort to impose as 
inevitable the Butlerian theory of the Sonnets. It is 
not even necessary to ask whether any critical conviction 
underlay the whole malodorous enterprise. Butler 
gives us a clue which, in the case of such a personality 
as his, suffices to account for his performance. By 
way of repelling Lee’s assumption that the poet 
addresses his patron as a dependent, he writes:— 

He declares himself to be his friend’s vassal; but what man who 
is as devotedly attached to another as Shakespeare evidently was to 
the worthless fellow whom he was addressing, does not hold himself 
the vassal of that friend, without for a moment considering himself as his 
dependent ? Indeed, I have known cases in which a friend has for 
years held himself the vassal of another whom he believed to be abso¬ 
lutely dependent upon him. 1 

The reference is pretty certainly to Butler’s own 
experience with his fraudulent friend Pauli, of which 
Mr. Fefting Jones has preserved the record in his 
monumental memoir. It is, in Butler’s own words, 
a “ squalid, miserable Ctory ” 2 of a “ white heat of 
devotion ” on his part, and of protracted fraudulent 

1 Introduction, p. 51. 

3 Samuel Butler : A Memoir, 1919, ii, 286. 
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pretence of indigence on the part of the other, whom 
Butler supplied with an income during a number of 
years in which the recipient was richer than the donor. 
It belonged to Butler’s psychology to find comfort 
in the thought that if he had been infatuated by 
affettion for a rogue, so, probably, had Shakespeare 
been. 

Whatever the motivation, Butler’s theory is excep¬ 
tional among the exoteric as distinguished from the 
esoteric theories of the Sonnets in respedl of its entire 
disregard of all plausibility in detail. The opening 
seventeen Sonnets, endlessly urging the recipient to 
marry, are by him treated as proofs of a liaison which 
would have excluded any such proceeding. There¬ 
after his tadtic is to take advantage at every point of the 
uncritical orthodox assumption that the 126 Sonnets 
of the firSl seftion are all addressed to a male, and that 

all are written by Shakespeare. 

It is a 44 document in madness ” to note how the 
aberrations of orthodox editors and commentators 
induce counter-aberrations. As Malone’s foolish sur¬ 
mise of a legal training undergone by Shakespeare went 
far to generate the Baconian theory, the mechanical 
insistence on uniformity of destination and author¬ 
ship for the Sonnets gave Butler all the Standing- 
ground he wanted for the thesis that their motivation 
was not one of ideal friendship. And so long as the 
canonical view of the Quarto is made to pass as that of 
sound scholarship, the Butler theory will hang on to it, 
however false be the pretence that the Elizabethan 
language of male friendship implies underlying vice. 

All who know anything of Renaissance literature, 
or who have merely attended to the citations of Lee 
and others, are aware that male friendships in that 
age frequently took a highly romantic form; and that 
even in the seventeenth century grave and reverend 
writers could speak of a friendship between men as 
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something loftier than any possible love between man 
and woman. Every ftudent of Elizabethan literature 
knows that “ lover ” (or “ love ”) and “ friend ” had 
then equivalent and interchangeable force, aftual lovers 
m our sense of the word, being “ friends,” and men 
calling themselves “ lovers ” of other men by way of 
saying “ admirers ”—as indeed we £ill do when we 
speak of ourselves as lovers of Shakespeare. “ Sweet 
boy ’Ms Greene’s acco£t to Nashe from his death-bed; 
and “ sweet ” is so used in many plays. “ To the' 
memory of my beloved William Shakespeare ” is the 
title of Ben Jonson’s great poetic tribute in the Folio. 
Thus, even on the unwarrantable assumption that the 
126 Sonnets are all addressed to a man, the inference 
which Butler professed to draw is a wanton imputation. 
But while Sonnet 20 is ascribed to Shakespeare, and 
such pieces as 23-5, 27-8, 39, 99 are Solidly affirmed 
to be addressed to a male, it will probably continue to 
find adherents who reckon themselves worldly-wise, 
and who spare themselves the trouble of checking it 
against the dozens of Sonnets which flatly negate their 
interpretation for the whole series. 

They will found on Sonnets like 39, either ignoring 
40, or professing, with Butler, to see in that nothing 
incompatible with his theory. Concerning 33-4 
he took the simple ftrategic course of assuming 
(PP* 7 °- 2 ) that it mutt refer to an episode such as his 

connecting Sonnets, 
in both seCtions, indicate an episode of a totally different 

nature. At the same time we are assured that while 
Mr.\V. H. was guilty of gross and infamous black¬ 
guardism, sensuality does not appear to have been one 
of his faults. The effrontery of the theory is borne 
out by effrontery in dealing with the data, and an un¬ 
savoury myth is Ctaged on a crass misinterpretation 
and misrepresentation. 

And this kind of factitious falsity, it would seem, 
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finds currency alongside of the Harris myth, which in 
one of its branches represents Shakespeare as enslaved 
for life, not to a worthless man but to a worthless woman. 
The Butler myth, indeed, has not met with the acclama¬ 
tion beftowed on its rival; a circumstance which 
prompts a hesitant query as to whether any or many of 
Mr. Harris’s admirers welcomed his thesis as taking 
the wind out of the sails of the other. However that 
may be, there is no comfort for the rational critic in 
seeing one form of irrational criticism acclaimed as 
blocking the way of another. The daub drawn by 
Mr. Harris (with a superfluity of spurious tribute), pre¬ 
senting Shakespeare as a miserable sexual energumen, 
on a par with the absinthe-drinker, is in itself all 
questions of “ reverence ” apart, as they ought to be 
an insult to the critical intelligence, and ought as such 
to be hung round the necks of those critics who 

applauded it. 

It not only defied all the concrete evidence even as 
Butler did: it set up, in respeft of its wider propositions, 
a conception of dramatic art untenable by anyone 
capable of analysing the problem, and, if really held, 
incompatible with any intelligent appreciation of good 
fidtive art of any kind. I know not how far these 
stampedes of unreasoning impressionism £tand for a 
lurking jealousy of Shakespeare’s unparalleled prestige, 
a temperamental reaction against an author felt to be 
over-admired, a sense of being bored with the fame 
of Aristides, a desire to have something boldly said 
against the ever-praised man. Such a readtion is 
within the possibilities of human nature; and the proper 
course of criticism towards it, in the present case, is 
not one of mere counter-irritation, which is but a lapse 
into kindred irrationalism. It is to show that, whatever 
criticism Shakespeare as artiil or man may 
incur, this is not criticism but the charlatanism of the 
esprit faux, the declaimer who professes to reason 
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m e d nt 1 of r Se t lR Cann0 l coherentl y think. The Sfate- 
r m eb n u "; f he ,? arns L theorem > as we have seen, is its 

implications. ° ' ak ' the ,r ° uble “ realise lts 

or mat “ ( T ‘ h f B “ fler ’ s theory. Its adherents may 

bewiM rem ln the r h ° pe of P™/^"ce or ’creatinf 

Butler wiTe^' J* l 66 ™ 8 f ° have mattered little to 
the hor^ h ‘ s , theones were true or not. Wilde, 

and a m F * • ° P er Y erse > valued alike a paradox 
Pleasure n? C ,' nVerS10n of u faft f °r the sheer article 

Se f - assertIon - His theory that the Odyssey 
lginated at Trapani was interesting and arguable: 

tit was on the feShve theorem of its female authorship 

that he spent mojft of his parade. That he had his 

own peculiar motive for besmirching Shakespeare we 

ave seen. But the sufficient answer is that he backs 

wraU 5 ! with evidence of a degree of Strength such as 
would not avail to ground a charge againSt Tarquin 
ot annoying a woman in the Street. 

The author of the “ Dark Lady ” Sonnets may or 
may not have been as besotted as some of them declare 
the speaker to have been; but to say either is to say 
that he was not the pervert of Butler’s theory. It is 
thoughtless enough to see in Sonnets 92 and 93 missives 

tC> a Jj En ’ k Ut much more Stupid to represent them 
as addressed, with 95 and 96, and 109 and 112, by a 

rnan to another man in the relation alleged by Butler. 

It is a strangely insensitive thinking that, in virtue of an 
equivocal rubric, can see in the series 109-115 only the 
tribute of a poet to a male patron; but the mind which 
can see in 116 the outpouring of a corrupt soul is not 
to be argued with. In one aspeft, the Butler theory 
makes of the sonneteer the mo£t impossibly impudent 
of all literary hypocrites: in another it makes him the 
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attra&ive blend of fool and blackguard which the 
theoriil sees in the addressee. 

Yet perhaps this development of the canonical 
conception of the Sonnets may do the service of forcing 
conventional readers to reconsider what they have been 
‘reading under official guidance. In a truly critical 
atmosphere it could not have arisen. It flourishes in 
particular, as regards its ordinary adherents, in respeft 
of a few Sonnets which, for a competent reader, deny 
Shakespeare’s authorship; and even these are not all 
rationally interpretable as addressed to a male. When 
the Sonnets are critically grouped in respeft of the sex 
of the recipient, and sifted as to authenticity, Butler’s 
theory is not likely to cumber the ground. That he 
conned the whole mass of the Sonnets, which he says 
he learned by heart, without one new suspicion of the 
authenticity of any, is the sufficient evidence of the 
indigence of his critical faculty at the moft essential 


point. 

But the denigrators £lill have a large field open to 
them. Mr. Harris, occulted, is superseded for the 
time being by Professor Legouis, of the Sorbonne, 
who argues from “ the Bacchic element ” in Henry IV, 
and from “tradition,” that Shakespeare up till 1601 
was much given to drinking. It is quite a compact 
thesis in its way, standing on its own ground and dis¬ 
regarding the rival thesis of “ sensuality.” It is a 
suddenly reformed drunkard, in the opinion of M. 
Legouis, who makes Hamlet denounce wassailing, 
and Cassio curse the spirit of wine, and who exhibits 
the orgy of the triumvirs in Antony. I quote from 
The Times report of the Professor’s British Academy 
lefture of Tune la£T: 


Moreover, all his great tragedies from 1601 to 1608 offer us in their 
protagonists, whoever they are, the same characteristics of impulsive¬ 
ness, want of self-control, fits of outrageous railing and cursing, that 
bespeak a common temperament, closely akin to that of men who 
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either bear the penalty of previous excesses of their own or suffer from 
ance^lral intemperance. The mo£t plausible explanation of the 
phenomenon, M. Legouis contended, was that the poet himself felt 
in his own person the effects of prolonged tavern life, while his in telle 61 , 
left untouched, could through introspe&ion follow the workings of 
the disease, and his imagination, lashed to greater vividness than ever, 
turned them to supreme artiftic realisations. His whole career might 
be summed up as representing the successive Plages of poetical intoxi¬ 
cation : ffr^l, the days of youthful delight, when all is sparkle and 
jollity in the cup ; then the years of surfeit, melancholy, and penance, 
leading to Macbeth’s hallucinations and delirium ; lastly, the recovery, 
when the poet removed from London to Stratford, at safe diiftance from 
the Mermaid and its temptations. 

La logique franchise, in regard to Shakespeare as in 
regard to finance, appears to be ftill idiosyncratic. It 
happens that the uncontrolled type of character is 
definitely presented in Capulet and in Tybalt, in the 
play-period in which M. Legouis represents Shake¬ 
speare as quite cheerfully intemperate. It also happens 
to be the fadt that Shakespeare did not work on any 
tragedies, apart from Romeo and the chronicle plays 
and his early work on Hamlet, until after 1600. He 
had thus no occasion to present the tragic side of wine 
in his firft decade of play-writing; and the implicit 
assumption that in that period he would not have 
pidtured a remorseful Cassio is a pleasing example of 
petitio principii . The homily on northern drunken¬ 

ness in Hamlet is actually suggested in Bellefore^l, 

who was Kyd’s source for the pre-Shakespearean 
play. 

For English readers, who merely “ muddle through,” 
it is perhaps unnecessary to remark that neither as to 
Hamlet nor Macbeth nor Othello nor Lear nor Antony 
nor Coriolanus is it once suggested that either personal 
or inherited alcoholism plays any part in charadter; 
and that after 1608, in Leontes, we have the uncon¬ 
trolled type again presented, ^lill with no hint of the 
effedts of drinking. And even if there were any 
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ground for a surmise of such speculation on Shake¬ 
speare’s part, it would be none the less impossible to see 
how we can, by other than Legouisian or Harrisian 
logic, infer youthful drunkenness on Shakespeare s 
part. 

It is particularly odd, too, in connexion with our 
present inquiry, that there should be no hint about the 
joys of wine in the Sonnets, where surely the young 
wine-bibber might have been espefted to indicate 
his personal proclivity. Before 1600, it is only in 
Henry IV and the comedies, as in Elizabethan 
comedies in general, that we have festive drinking- 
scenes, because such scenes were normal. 

But all that is by the way. The new academic 
theory will, doubtless, give some satisfaction in France, 
and to Prohibitionists in the United States, if not 
in England; and there are other openings. Miss 
Clemence Dane, in the interests of poetic drama, has 
pictured Shakespeare for us as the cause of the death 
of Marlowe; and the notable explanation of Romeo 
and Juliet, by Sir E. K. Chambers, as the result of 
Shakespeare’s affair with the Dark Lady, points to a 
thrilling possibility of understanding Macbeth as the 
work of a man who with his wife had committed murder, 
and thus knew how it felt, in the doing and in the 
retrospedl. It would be more difficult, doubtless, to 
represent the dramatist as guilty of theft, or black¬ 
mailing; but between the Baconians and the Rutland- 
ites and the Derbians and the Oxfordians we have a 
cloud of witnesses to his having systematically com¬ 
mitted a lifelong fraud, with the complicity of his 
company. Of 44 documents in madness ” there is no 
end. And as the impulse of truth-seeking sometimes 
effeCts the aims of the impulse of denigration, the latter 
impulse will always find opportunities to pass for the 
former. 
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NOTE 

I know not whether the ]ate W. C. Hazlitt, in his Shakespear 
Himself and his IVork (2nd ed. 1903, p. 182), intended to convey 
or su gg es t a theory similar to Butler’s. His comment is too obscurely 
Elated to be profitably argued over ; and for various reasons I have 
omitted to discuss Mr. Hazlitt’s work with regard to the Sonnets in 
general. The comment would have involved a tedious amount of 
unimportant rebuttal. His theory (pp. 174-6) that the sonnet pre¬ 
fixed to the 1613 edition of Plorio’s Montaigne was written by 
Shakespeare deserves only prompt dismissal; and his comprehensive 

disparagement of the Sonnets in mass would appear to be a hereditary 
perversity. 


* 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Summary . 

In the process of sifting the data, in the light of all the 
theoretic and critical discussion, we have seen reason 
to come to certain positive and negative judgments, 
which may now be tabulated. 

i. The warranty for the Thorpe Quarto, alike as to 
the inspiration and the authenticity of the whole mass 
of the Sonnets, is substantially bad. The credit of 
the publisher is of the wor£t, his quasi-dedication of 
Marlowe’s version of Lucan exhibiting him as at once 
flighty and unscrupulous in his business. His in¬ 
formation was certainly bad if he is to be read as ascrib¬ 
ing the whole of the Sonnets to one motive, or one 
instigation, or one author, or as written to one recipient. 
If, on the other hand, he is read as merely dedicating 
them to the person who provided him with the MS., 
there is not a shadow of ground for accepting his 
assertion that the whole contents are “ Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets,” though he may well have found that as the 
apparent title of an album which began with the 
matrimonial series. He at the same time ascribed to 
Shakespeare the Lover’s Complaint, the grounds for 
regarding which as non-Shakespearean are so strong 
as to convince some critics who accept all or nearly all 
of the Sonnets as genuine. Finally, the publication 
is palpably piratical; and there is reason to infer that 
either Shakespeare or someone connedled with the 

Sonnets secured its suppression at an early £lage of 
the sale. 
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To assume, then, on the authority of Thorpe’s 
dedication, that the Sonnets are all from one hand, and 

that 12 6 are addressed to one male recipient, when the 

same authority really asserts, if anything of the kind, 
that the whole 154 are in the same category, is no 
more reasonable on the part of the literary critic than 
it would be on the part of a judge making a legal 
investigation. 

3. When, however, we Study the relevant data, 
keeping in view Shakespeare’s dedications of his two 
poems to Southampton, and noting Southampton’s 
family affairs about 159 1- 3> we see our way to two 

reasonable inferences: 

( a ) The firSt seventeen Sonnets, urging a youth to 
marry in the interests of his family, are at once in¬ 
telligible as addressed to young Southampton at the 
instance of his mother, she being very desirous of 
having him marry the granddaughter of Lord Burleigh, 
as Burleigh is known to have wished him to do. 

(ti) The faCt that William Hervey, a friend of the 
family, some years afterwards became the third husband 
of Southampton’s mother, makes it readily conceivable 
that he should have aCted as intermediary for her in 
commissioning the young Shakespeare to write Sonnets 
to her son by way of inducing him to marry. South¬ 
ampton being a devotee of the theatre, he is very likely 
to have known, or known of, Shakespeare as the author 
of such work as the opening scene of the Comedy of 
Errors, and of the quatrain dialogue in that play (1591). 
Such a theory at once supplies the required motivation 
for such Sonnets; and if Hervey were the intermediary, 
he might be known as having firSt instigated Shake¬ 
speare to sonneteering. And Thorpe’s 44 copy ” may 
have been what he knew to be Hervey’s album. 

Thus, though even on that view Thorpe’s dedication 
is ill-informed and heedless as regards the entire 
collection, it becomes intelligible as proceeding on 
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some knowledge. A dedication to Hervey, even on the 
part of so flighty a person as Thorpe, wishing him 
“ immortality,” is much more likely than such a 
dedication on his part to a mere tout who procured 
for him the “ copy.” It is certainly an objection to this 
view that Thorpe’s reference to “ promised ” eternity 
suggests the immortality promised in so many Sonnets 
to the recipient or subject. But, without stressing 
the possible answer that Thorpe believed some of 
those Sonnets to be addressed to the “ begetter ” and 
not to the patron, it may suffice to say that such an 
objection can be pressed only by those who take the 
whole of Part I to be addressed to Pembroke, which 
is an untenable thesis. 

4. On the other hand, all the other identifications of 
“W. H.” are entirely unplausible. To print South¬ 
ampton’s initials reversed, or the initials of Lord 
Herbert, would be an extreme and a perilous imper¬ 
tinence on the part of the piratical publisher, who 
muft have known that either peer would resent being 
so mentioned in connexion with a book of Sonnets 
some of which invited curious speculation as to his 
aCtions. If “ Mr.” were resorted to merely as a blind, 
why should initials be given at all ? Southampton 
was already Earl in his ’teens, and Herbert was always 
“ the Lord Herbert ” (never Mailer William Herbert) 
till he became at the death of his father the Earl of 
Pembroke. Further, the matrimonial Sonnets include 
appeals to the recipient to marry in order to save his 
house from extinction; whereas Herbert had a father 
and a brother living. Thus, even if we let pass the 
weak argument that the phrase “ thou had£t a father ” 
does not necessarily imply that the father is dead, the 
Pembroke theory simply will not fit the case. 

5. The inference of a Mr. William Hughes from 
the “ Will ” sonnets, and from the italicised Hews of 
Sonnet 20, is countered by the equally fanciful theory 
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that Hews stands for an anagram of “ Henry Wrioth- 
esley, Earl Southampton.” Such inferences bear no 
argument; and, as has been remarked, the italicised 
Rose of Sonnet 109 would, on the view taken of Sonnet 
20, justify the inference of a recipient with that surname. 
The Hervey theory alone remains satisfactory; and 
the fa& that knights were in that age not infrequently 
spoken of as “ Mr.” removes the one semblance of 
difficulty raised by the faCt that Hervey in 1596 became 

u Sir.” 

6. Finally, the whole ftyliftic phenomena of the 
opening group of Sonnets point to the i£ 9‘ 2 period; 
and Sonnet 26, addressed to the patron, and hoping 
for help “ to put apparel on my tattered loving ” (that 
is, in all likelihood, to enable the poet to print his firft 
poem with its dedication), which is entirely congruous 
with Shakespeare’s position in 1592, is juft as incon¬ 
gruous with his secured position in 1598, when it 
muft be dated, at the earlieft, if it is to be connected 
with Lord Herbert. As regards the ftyle echoes, not 
only have we close correspondences—in faCt, duplica¬ 
tions of matter—as between the opening Sonnets and 
the Venus, but the matter (invitation to become a 
father) is so incongruous in the poem that it cannot 
reasonably be supposed to have originated there, 
whereas it is intelligible as being used afresh in a poem 
which had to be eked out anyhow to book length. 

7. Nor is there any ground in the ftyle for dating 
even the majority of the Sonnets in or after 1598, the 
date of Pembroke’s arrival in London as a youth of 
eighteen. Prominent critics of the present day would 
seem to have been appealed to in their youth by the 
Pembroke theory; and though they moftly admit that 
it is incapable of proof, they seem in some cases to 
retain their impressions to the extent of arguing in a 
general way for a late dating of the mass of the Sonnets 
in respeCt of ftyle and contents—as, indeed, did Craig, 
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who was not a Pembrokean. At the same time, 
recognising sonnet notes in the early plays, they date 
those as late as they can. It is here submitted that no 
such case has been made out, and that only a minority 
of the Sonnets are reasonably to be dated after 1598, 
in respedt either of dtyle or of purport. 

8. But the reasonable degree of certainty thus far 
to be claimed fails us when we dtudy the differences of 
substance in the Sonnets intervening between the 17th 
and the 26th. Already, even in the opening group, 
we find in the case of No. 5 (with which No. 6 connedts) 
such relative poverty of execution that we are warned 
to keep in view the possibility that more poets than 
one may have been commissioned to write matrimonial 
sonnets. On the other hand, noting the literary faults 
in the Venus and the Lucrece, we mudl recognise 
the possibility that in a piece of task-work the young 
poet may once in a way have turned out a poor sonnet. 
But when we come to the 18 th, where again the execu¬ 
tion is poor though the theme is changed, it becomes 
impossible to assume that the same poet is addressing 
the same person at the same period, if we take Sonnet 26 
as properly placed in that series. That Sonnet fits 
perfectly into the Southampton theory if we regard it 
as presented with the MS. of the Venus, appealing for 
patronage. In any case, it mudt antedate the Sonnets 
i 8-2£ if these are to be reckoned Shakespeare s, and 

written in his own person. . . 

9. Negative inferences, or an agnostic position, 

are thus forced upon us. No. 18 ought to rank as 
doubtful, in respedt of its frequently third-rate didtion; 
No. 20 may reasonably be ascribed to Barnabe Barnes; 
21 and 22, acceptable as of Shakespeare s penning, 
raise other questions. We have no right to assume 
that 21 is written of a man, or that 22, with its opening 
line and its closing line, is written in the poet s own 
person. The poet who penned matrimonial Sonnets 
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on commission, some of them almost obviously for the 
mother to present, may have written others also by 
request; and 21 might well come as from the mother. 
Only a presupposition as to general lateness of date 
could lead to the dating of the ftyle here as otherwise 
than early. It has all the early qualities. Concerning 
23 also, grounds for an u impersonal ” interpretation 
have been proposed above; and 24, which again falls 
to the poverty line,” is strongly to be challenged as 
alien; while 25, which has the Shakespearean rhythm 
and quality, cannot well be conceived as addressed to 
Southampton, even after the 26th. It may very well, 
if personal, have been addressed to a woman. And, 
that being so, it may possibly have been written for 
Southampton to present to a woman. The “ note of 
sincerity,” it has been urged above, is not to be taken 
as negating impersonality in a sonnet penned by a 
dramatist, who might sing as well for his friend as for 
himself. 

10. Thus led to harbour persistent doubts as to 
the authenticity of some Sonnets, and as to the “ per¬ 
sonal ” character of others, in what is commonly 
treated as the firSl u group,” we are again and again 
compelled to put similar challenges as we proceed. 
The 27th and 28th have diStindtlv un-Shakespearean 
aspefts, and are within the scope of a cultured amateur, 
addressing a woman; and the 29th, which has such a 
personal note and such a Shakespearean quality, is not 
plausibly to be regarded as addressed to the patron; 
since the 30th, which has the same rhythmic note and 
the same burden, is much more easily to be inter¬ 
preted as addressed to a woman. The 31st, again, sets 
up much literary misgiving ; and even the 32nd, though 
its purport fits the theory of poet and patron, has £tyle 
touches which suggest another hand. 

11. On the other hand, the group 33-5, which 
suddenly introduce the shadow of breach of faith, have 
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at once a personal and a Shakespearean quality, and 
constitute for us one of the darker enigmas of the 
collection. But we should be on our guard againSt 
supposing that No. 36, with its declaration, “ our 
undivided loves are one,” can be addressed to the same 
recipient. If that be addressed to Southampton, the 
three preceding muSt be to someone else; and it is to 
be remembered that Hervey may by this time have 
become an intimate friend of the poet; to say nothing 
of the faCt that he was a “ Will.” As the “ Will 
sonnets themselves have been juStly challenged, all 
that side of the problem remains enigmatic. But 
Sonnet 36, on the other hand, can quite fairly be 
interpreted as dramatic and as coming from a man to a 
woman; though it may be difficult to imagine South¬ 
ampton as employing his poet to write such a missive 

for him. 

12. The 37th Sonnet, in turn, strongly militates 
againSt the assumption that Southampton had been the 
treacherous friend previously reproached. The line 

Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth 

may be understood as addressed to the patron only 
when we dissociate him from 33~5> > an( ^ so w^htli 6 
38th. The 39th, again, insistently raises the question 
of destination and u personality.” It is perhaps to be 
regarded as addressed by a woman to a man, whether 
or not it is held to be written by the speaker. And the 
essential nullity of its thesis, which is applicable to any 
praise of one beloved, may be conceived as a dictate 
theme. But the rhythm suggeSts Shakespeare. 

13. In the Sonnets 40-2 we return to the theme 
of 33-5, and again with the Strongest reason or 
denying that the recipient can have been Southampton, 
especially if we are to regard 37-8 as addressed to him. 
These suppositions create not an enigma but a 11ha 
contradiction, which no one is entitled to deduce. 1 e 
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real enigma remains, in the form of the inference that 
the false friend was someone other than the patron. 
On the other hand, the didlion at times so diltindtly 
falls below the Shakespearean level that the argument 
of probable impoverishment of ftyle under stress of 
perturbation is needed to reconcile us to the assumption 
that the hand is Shakespeare’s. 

14. In the second-rate series 43-7, on the other 
hand, that argument is lacking; and, as has been 
argued above, 48 seems be£t interpretable as u im¬ 
personal,” and as written for a woman to a man, while 
49 is equally conftruable as addressed to a woman. 
Nos. 50-1, again, recall the alien literary quality 
of 43-7; and 52, yet again, implies a female destina¬ 
tion. The 53rd, on the other hand, is not suggestive 
of Shakespeare in quality, though the closing lines 
again point to the patron—and a patron open to no 
reproach. That 53 and 54 might be from the pen of 
Chapman has been suggested as part of an argument to 
the effedl that thus he competed for Southampton’s 
favour. 


15. Reasons have been given above for excluding 
as non-Shakespearean, in any case, both £4 and 55. 
No. 56, again, implies a female recipient, and 57-8 
are naturally to be so interpreted, “ your servant ” 
being one of the Elizabethan formulas for “ your 
lover.” The uncritical interpretation of such Sonnets 
as necessarily addressed by Shakespeare to his patron 
is one of the typical results of the unthinking or un¬ 
reasoning acceptance of Thorpe’s dedication at its 
supposed face-value. 

16. Not only the movement but the purport of 
59-60 justifies us in taking those Sonnets as genuine; 
but the abrupt change of theme and £tyle in 61 once 
more warns us that we are reading a miscellany. 


Certainly such pieces cannot confidently be regarded 
as from poet to patron, or even as “ personal.” And in 
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62 we come to the type of Sonnet which raises insuper¬ 
able difficulties if it is to be read as a personal utter¬ 
ance of the poet. This and the next, with 7 3 ~ 4 > 
cannot be reconciled with 8 1 as coming from one han > 
and reasons have been shown for marking 81 as un- 
Shakespearean and surmising that the others, if genuine, 
are impersonally written, on behalf of an older person 
than the poet. But it is hard to be sure that 62 and 
63, with their clumsy diflion, are Shakespeare s at a 
This does not hold of all the “ Time ” Sonnets, it eir jS 
one of the features of Shakespeare’s habitual thoug 
to be brooding on the swift passing of all things. ut 
that he should predicate “ tanned antiquity or lmse 
in his thirties while ex hypothesi he is infatuate ov ^ r 
the Dark Lady of Part II, is not an inference to be 
accepted on the strength of a presupposition w ic 
ignores the “ dramatic ” quality of his genius an t e 
circumstances of his outset in sonneting. And w en, 
as in 66 , we seem to have the quite personal utterance 
of the poet, the closing line much more easily sugge s 
a woman than a man as the recipient. That the p ayer 
should lament over the thought of leaving the patron 

44 alone ” is a witless hypothesis. . , 

17. In the “Rival Poet’’ Sonnets, as in other 

series, we find both the personal note, in Shakespearean 

verse, and a much inferior quality, as in 79 an 
That 69 and 70 are Chapman sonnets, and that ap 
man was the special rival, has been argued in e ai 
in a previous chapter. And though it shoul no e 
pretended that all alien matter can be. con en y 
identified, 67 is to be challenged as having none o 
the kinds of touch which in 68 recall Shakespeare, 
may seem arbitrary, on the other hand, to di ingui 
between 71 and 72 as to declination, the theme eing 
the same; but that fa£l is really a reason for recognising 


the possibility of two recipients. . 

18. Thus, again, in a cohesion so abounding in 
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changes of hand and of recipient, contiguity should not 
lead us confidently to regard 75 and 76 as addressed 
to the recipient of 73-4, or as both addressed to a 
man because 76 appears to be meant for the patron. 
And as to 77, which connects with 122, there is no 
internal sign of Shakespeare’s hand. 

19* Passing from the “ Rival Poet ” group, we find 
again literary reasons for ascribing 87 rather to the 
rival than to Shakespeare, while recognising enigmatic 
matter of different kinds in 88-98. Some (88-90, 
9 2 ~3> 97"8) are quite naturally to be read as declined 
for a woman recipient, the patron theory being here 
either unworkable or unplausiblc even where the 
recipient is a male. The literary quality is Shake¬ 
spearean, save in 9 i 1 and 94, leaving us newly conscious 
of enigma. But when 94, with its quotation of a line 
from Edward III, is seen to be of a different timbre 
and texture from the reft, we have a new reason for 
suspefting the presence of the alien hand in 142, which 
so viciously—Mr. Forreft would say vilely—adapts 
another line from the same play. In discussing the 
dating of those Sonnets, I limited myself in the main 
to showing that the quotations in queftion are quite 
compatible with a date years before 1596, when it was 
published. But we muft either count both Sonnets very 
early, in explanation of the badness of their art, or 
regard them as non-Shakespearean; and to this laft 
inference I find myself more and more inclined as I 
again and again resurvey the whole Quarto. On that 
view, the two Sonnets in queftion might fairly be dated 
after 15965 and ascribed to someone who had read the 

play. But many muft have known and admired the 
afted play. 

20. Reasons of ftyle and silliness of purport have 
been given for assigning No. 99 to Barnes; and 100 and 

1 This seems to conned with 92 ; but that can conne& equally well 
with 90. 
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ioi may well be impugned for their poverty. Only 
the habit of seeing the mass as addressed to the patron, 
and a sense of the difficulty of raising such conventional 
matter to a good poetic level, can make them pass un¬ 
challenged; and 103 and 105 are no better. That 104, 

106, and 108 put Shakespearean touches into the same 
theme is not a reason for assuming that all the Sonnets 
which “ say o’er the very same ” are all from the same 
hand. That some of the weaker were written for others 
is the only hypothesis which could make all so pass. 

21. Number 107, despite its conventional finish, 
muSt be assigned to Shakespeare, as a personal message 
to the patron; but for that very reason, as well as for 
others, we muft recognise 109-12 as otherwise 
addressed. They have no imaginable coherence with 

107. That they are to a woman is the only natural 
interpretation; that they are “ personal ” is not so clear, 
though they have that air. So read, they seem to tell 
of the renunciation of the Delilah of Part II. In the 
three which follow, we are again led to surmise a 
woman recipient, with the caveat that 1 13 and 114 are 
un-Shakespearean alike in rhythm, in diCtion, and in 
thesis; and that even 1 15 is distinctly open to suspicion 
in respeCt of its commonplace phrasing. The next, 
which is certainly Shakespearean, raises another 
question of declination. There is no solid ground for 
supposing it to refer to Southampton’s marriage; and 
inasmuch as it implies a sense of surprise and personal 
though restrained disappointment, it raises speculation 
in other directions. But where there is no evidence, 
discussion is idle. 

22. No. 117 distinctly points back to 109-12, 
and no less diStinCtly implies a woman recipient; but 
it is only the continuation of the same theme in 11 0 
that can lead us to pass that tuneless and charmless 
Sonnet as Shakespeare’s. I cannot account it his. Tfre 
next, which, outgoing the others, confesses to a pa 
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“ ruin’d love,” thus raising new questions of personality 
and destination, is better, if only we cease reading 

fitted, with the editors who so submissively make a 
V «rb .out of the noun “ fit ” in the sense of fever-fit. 
(“ Flitted ” is not very good; but it is precedented, and 

? * * ^ r> raises a quite different situation, 

hinting of the groups 33-5, 40-2, and, like them, 
excluding the assumption of their being addressed to 
the patron. Finally, 121 stands aloof, inviting Mr. 
Forres’s ascription of it to the patron himself; a solu¬ 
tion which needs the acceptance of his whole theory 
to carry it off. It certainly does not suggest Shake¬ 
speare save by force of phrase. 

2 3 * Passing 122 as probably non-Shakespearean, 
we come upon two that muft pass as genuine, 123, 
unaddressed to anybody but probably to be connedted 
with 124 as concerning the patron. Of the 125th it 
muS suffice to repeat that the phrasing is notably 
Chapmanesque and the syntax quite un-Shakespearean; 
and of the non-Sonnet 126, which is cryptic with a 
difference, that its authenticity is not a thing to be 
confident of. 

24. We have thus seen reason to doubt, more or 
less Wrongly, the Shakespearean authorship of more 
than forty Sonnets in what may be termed Part I of 
the Quarto; and to interpret as very probably addressed 
to a woman, or women, some thirty-two, inftead of 
following the time-honoured pra&ice of treating all 
save the merely reflexive as addressed to one man. 
Even of those treated as non-Shakespearean, a con¬ 
siderable number suggeil a woman recipient; and even 
as regards those which point to a male, there are strong 
grounds for refusing to recognise only one. Those 
which are commonly held to charge the patron with 
treachery are irreconcilable with many others held as 
so addressed. The false friend may or may not have 
been a Will, though our Hervey hypothesis supplies 
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a possible candidate for the position and even for the 
authorship of the 44 Will ” sonnets. 

25. Concerning a number of the Shakespearean 
Sonnets, further, there rises the question whether they 
are not 44 dramatic ” in the sense of having been written 
for others to present. Even after the opening group 
there are some which might well have been written 
for the mother to present to her son; one or two others 
which might be missives from a woman to her lover, and 
a larger number, including some of the beft, which can 
be conceived as written for a man to present to a woman. 

26. In Part II, finally, we find even a higher per¬ 

centage of challengeable Sonnets. Many critics reject 
145, 153, 154; and on the same grounds of literary 
inferiority 128 and 130, and the three 41 Will ’ Sonnets, 
135, 136, and 143 (leaving 133-4 doubt), should ' 
be resolutely called in question. They are flat-footed,/ 
feeble, museless, to the la£t degree, and would havel 
been so recognised anywhere else. Nor is 13L which| 
might have been written by the same hand, at all 
convincing. It is not a matter of ethical challenge; for 
132, 138, 140, 141, and above all 144, I 47 > 1 S° 

remain to constitute a record of confessedly ill-placed 
love and conscious folly. No reasonable weeding of the 
seftion can leave it pleasing as a personal revelation. 
But if to the Sonnets thus questioned we add, for reasons 

previously offered, 129, 131, 133, x 34 j x 4 2 > an d x 5 r > 
we shall be setting aside more than half of the twenty- 
eight Sonnets of the seftion. Concerning 129, doubtless, 
many readers and critics, not all of them devotees of 
the didaftic, will refuse assent, defying inquisition. But 
when some of the admirers are challenged to explain 
their grounds for dismissing the “Will” sonnets, it 
will be found that the 44 ethical ” sonnet is open to the 
same kind of technical analysis with the unethical. . 

27. When it is realised that criticism mu£t dismiss, 
for their sheer platitude of theme and £lyle, the Will 
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Sonnets, so long serving as a biographical keyStone for 
successive editors, the question at once arises whether 
the other elements of the second section may not 
call for the same treatment. The “ Will ” sonneteer 
(possibly Hervey, as aforesaid) was quite capable of 
\ 3 °> 1 3 I y and maybe, at a pinch, 133-4. But the 
literary sense cannot let the wish be father to the 
thought. After 134 we are driven to confess that, 
save for 142 and 151, and the admittedly trivial pieces, 
the quality is much higher. The “ Will ” performer 
could no more have written 148 than 146. 

28. We are thus not “whitewashing Shakespeare,” 
save in so far as we relieve him, on the whole count, of 
fifty-odd more or less bad Sonnets. We Still leave 
him associated, in Sonnets which do not deny his hand, 
with a Dark Lady of reprehensible character, who for 
the time has him in thrall, though he takes terrible 
revenges, and we have no clear situation. Sonnet 149 
represents the lady as reproaching the poet, not without 
justice after 148, for deficiency of love; and that 
forensic Sonnet cannot be technically impeached. 
Nor can 150, if we recognise that “powerful might” 
is probably a misprint. Number 151, with its obscene 
jewing (so different a voice from that of 141), its 
markedly halting rhythm after the firSt two lines, and 
its poor didtion, is in another case. It cannot be 
Shakespeare’s, in point of mere handiwork. 

29. Such Sonnets as those we have latterly passed 
cannot critically be reckoned “ dramatic ” or w imper¬ 
sonal ”: to write them for another would be no more 
creditable than to write them, with or without presen¬ 
tation, for oneself. And the hypothesis, above sug¬ 
gested, that some Sonnets may have been written for 
insertion in plays, unprovable in any case, does not 
seem readily applicable here. Enigmas emerged for 
us at an early Stage of the Quarto. We are left 
the darkeSt at the close. 
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Conclusion . 

To the automatic protect, sure to be made, against 
the “ disintegration ” of Thorpe’s miscellany, it should 
suffice to reply that pra6tically everybody rejects at 
leaSt three of the Sonnets; that some esteemed critics 
go further; and that this admission of the non-homo- 
geneous character of the book excludes any a priori 
limit. And to those who will consent to cultivate their 
seSlhetic perceptions instead of their sense of authority, 
it should surely be a relief to realise that they are 
justified in dismissing as non-genuine about one-third 

of the colle&ion. 

It has indeed been admitted, in a previous chapter, 
that no poet could be expected to write a hundred and 
fifty felicitous sonnets, and that with Shakespeare s 
Elizabethan rivals, including Spenser, Sidney, Daniel, 
and Drayton, felicity is rather the exception than the 
rule. But Shakespeare, be it obstinately repeated, 
faults in his own way. From his outset he is in the 
front line; and his singular maStery of phrase and feel¬ 
ing, where he is really bent on using it, should bar the 
ascription to him of mere clumsiness of diction and 
fatuity of idea. The modish faults of the Poems are 
part of a commercial enterprise. The Sonnets, not 
penned for sale, make no such appeal to a passing taSte, 
and, apart from certain conventions of theme, are 
specifically fresh and vital, as they so well could be. 
Their Style, like that of the Plays, is individual; the 
singing here is spontaneous; even the prentice work 
is unique in its kind. 

It is that unquestionable superiority that compels 
us to see Shakespeare’s hand in the Quarto, ill-vouched 
as that is by the shifty and flighty Thorpe. Here is a 
mass of verse of which the greater part is simply 
unmatchable, in bulk, in the Elizabethan sonnet- 

corpus for maStery of music, charm of rhythm, and 
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poignancy of expression. This is the one violinist, 
so to speak, in that orchestra. Sidney, at his be£t, 
which is fine indeed, wields another instrument; 
Daniel and Drayton, to whom, as to Sidney, Shakespeare 
certainly likened, are at their beft less consummate, and 
at their average are in comparison negligible, as is 
Spenser in this field. Like Tennyson, he lacks the 
sonnet hand. Even if we did not find in the Quarto 
a score of unmi£takeable cues to the early Poems and 
Plays of Shakespeare, it would be idle to surmise a 
Great Unknown who thus eclipses all the “ meaner 
beauties of the night.” That way Baconism lies. 

How, then, are we to reduce to critical precision 
our discrimination between Shakespearean and non- 
Shakespearean work, in a collection in which even the 
inferior matter often has a fluidity above the average 
degree attained by the minor sonneteers ? At times, 
in deciding that the poverty of a given Quarto Sonnet 
is a quite non-Shakespearean poverty, we are moved to 
suspeft that the writer was a pupil of the master. But 
here we have no such clear morphological guidance 
as we find in studying the composite or spurious plays. 
In Richard II, Richard III, and Parts II and III of 
Henry VI, the hand, the voice, the gait of Shake¬ 
speare, when occasionally it emerges, detaches itself 
for us as does that of a known friend in a crowd. 
Versification and phrase, rhythm and feeling, the way 
the words go, the timbre—everything, where his touch 
appears, calls aloud to us: This is he, that is not. In the 
Sonnets, where the fixed form, the rhymed line, the 
sonneting habit of phrase, set up a certain external 
uniformity that does not attach to blank verse in 
different hands, our clues are fewer and less obvious. 

But clues they are, none the less; and they are perhaps 
clearer for readers insensitive to blank-verse rhythm 
than some of the ftyle te£ls for the Plays. In the 
Sonnets we look to £tyle and idea. If the young poet, 
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penning the matrimonial Sonnets, is conceivable as 
falling into commonness, it may be in writing one in 
ha£te on a sudden demand (though we are always to 
remember that other poets may have been 4i in com¬ 
mission ” in that case), he is not to be supposed there¬ 
fore capable of the meretricious Cluff of No. 20, of the 
fatuity of No. 79, of the saccharine silliness of No. 99; 
or, on the other hand, of the flat touches of 24, or of 
the laboured phrasing and strained fancies of such pieces 
as 27 and 28, where what would normally pass as a 
poetic theme is handled without one line of good song, 
even the “jewel ” trope from Romeo and Juliet being 
mishandled. 

These, be it observed, mu£t rank as “ personal ” 
Sonnets, cris du cceur , though certainly not of such 
anguish as could plausibly be reckoned likely to make 
the singer hoarse. Yet he remains tuneless. And 
wherever we thus find sheer artistic failure with a 
theme that is fit for good art, or songless metre where 
the master can so visibly make everything rhythmic, 
or dead concetti where he could easily have Starred the 
lines with beauty; or simple sonneteering silliness— 
so different a thing from the unwisdom of tortured 
feeling—we are critically entitled to deny more or less 
confidently that the pen is Shakespeare’s. If this be 
denied by the chaired mandarin, conscious of innate 
authority, let that despotic dissentient justify the 
practically universal verdiCt on the trivial pieces of 
Part II. If he accepts that, by what critical right does 
he pick and choose ? 

Faithful readers, indeed, may honestly protest 
that they never detected all these inequalities in the 
Quarto, or at lead never felt the inferiorities to be so 
* marked as to justify challenge of authorship. But if 
they will dudy the history of what is loosely called the 
Higher Criticism, in regard alike to the Biblical and 
other canons, they will find a latterly reached demon- 
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miration that in matters literary, as in matters of natural 
science, nothing is more common than the missing 
of faffs lying under our noses. And the “ reddening 
cheek ” which “ no contradiction bears ” in these 
matters should be a warning, not a rallying flag. 

The matter has now been at leaft sufficiently argued 
to initiate businesslike discussion where argument 
is accepted as the way to opinion. The intransigent 
attitudes of Mr. Forret and Dr. Eichhoff rather defy 
than invite it, though 4 r. Forreft is the moft genial 
of frondeurs. If he had not had the fatal inspiration 
of his theory of five competitors, to which he gives 
a deceptive air of scrupulous method by at times 
reducing the leet to three or four, he would probably 
have been a safer tafter, and would have escaped the 
miscarriage of scouting “ £teep-up ” as non-Shake- 
spearean, in disregard of “ fleep-down ” in Othello. 
If he had not to keep on foot his theory of competitions 
called by a patron “ fond on praise,” yet inviting blame, 
he would hardly have gone to such lengths as that of 
calling “ delves the parallels in beauty’s brow ” an 
inferior parody of “ carve not with thy hours my love’s 
fair brow”; and only a dire need of fulfilling the 
theory could have inspired his choice of names for 
his competitors. 

The Quarto is certainly a miscellany; but there are 
more ways of making a miscellany than a sonnet¬ 
writing competition in which Donne and Daniel vie 
with Barnes and Warner; and similarities of theme are 
too common in every sonnet-colleftion of the time to 
give ground for surmise of different hands in every 
case. Each of Mr. Forres’s competitors, in faft, 
repeats his themes. Still, there may have been in some 
cases a matching of sonnets without the formidable 
machinery of Mr. Forrest’s theory. 

In view of the unlikeliness of speedy agreement 
on such matters, the unlaborious reader, if he looks 
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in on this debate at all, will be apt to turn away with a 
complaint that we leave “ La Laide Dame sans Merci ” 
£lill masked. We do indeed. Mi£lress Fitton, of 
dubious memory, may enter the Sonnets at 151, as to 
which unsavoury item Massey made the interesting 
surmise that it was penned by Pembroke. It surely 
was not framed by Shakespeare, addressing his unfair 
and frail siren. That some of the Sonnets suggeSl 
a grande dame as recipient, we have recognised. But 
neither in Mary Fitton nor in Mrs. Davenant can we 
pretend to identify with even moderate probability 
the recipient of Nos. 127, 132, 133, 134, 137, 138, 
139, 140, 141, or the subjedl of 144, which, if read as 
concerning Mary Fitton and Pembroke, does not at all 
fit- with the faffs of their notorious amour. Some 
even of these others are doubtful; and the u Will ” 
sonnets and 128, 130, 131, 134 (imputing “ beauty ”), 
and 142 are more so, unless we say that misplaced 
love can shake the artist as it shakes the man. But 
there remains a masked siren. 

She mu£t have been an extremely interesting person; 
such as Balzac would have made much of; and those 
are almoSt to be envied whose simple inductive pro¬ 
cesses enable them to detect her in Cleopatra, or 
Cressida, or any vibrating voice in Love’s Labour’s 
Lost. But try to think of Shakespeare writing wailful 
Sonnets to Cressida ! This was a subtler and more 
potent Circe. She may lay claim, in the Shades, to 
having played an important part in his education; 
for educate him she did, if he wrote those verses either 
to or of her, in his own person. The finer Sonnets, 
109-12, 117, 119, suggest that he has already re¬ 
nounced her when they are written—if they also are 
written in his own person. He is certainly well over 
it all when he makes Rosalind remind us that “ Men 
have died and the worms have eaten them, but not for 
love ”—Rosalind, who with Beatrice and Viola and 
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Portia and Cordelia and Desdemona and Perdita and 
Virgilia and Imogen reveals to us what those all-seeing 
eyes saw to be adorable in women. 

Remembering them all, we can hardly forbear 
asking ourselves whether that mightily critical spirit 
was really shaken and captured by a belle laide to the 
extent of writing on her account moft of the Sonnets 
round which the stress of speculation has so long 
played. Massey, struck by the defe£l of manhood in 
parts of what he called “ the back slums of the appendix,” 
sought to make those Sonnets impersonal things, 
written for Elizabeth Vernon to send to Lady Rich— 
a stress of fantasy not to be assented to even for Shake¬ 
speare’s sake. But there are things to be remem¬ 
bered which, reflected on, make the portent less 
mysterious. It is not merely that Keats, who was no 
weakling and no ingenu , was tortured by his Fanny 
Brawne; but that Shakespeare is in himself a paradox 
of genius. 

With all his unique congenital endowment, he is 
late in finding his spiritual manhood. Marlowe had 
traced his fiery circle when Shakespeare, at the same 
age, was but beginning his vaSter ascent. In the Poems 
he plays follow-my-leader when Marlowe has written 
Hero and Leander; and the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, his firft complete play, a youthful miracle of 
rhythms, is spiritually juvenile. Only on the ftepping- 
£tones of other men’s work, through King John and 
Henry IV, and the dazzling prose comedies, does he 
climb to his heights, where he is not merely the adult 
but the superman. The artift who wrote the Lucrece 
at thirty was but a marvellous juvenile. Six or ten 
years later, had he kept it by him and found it, he 
would have tossed it in the fire, and, to clear his 
artistic conscience, would have penned a thing 
of pity and terror such as Dante could not have 
outdone. 
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Whatever were the furnace that had made him anew, 
made anew he was. And belike the dark Circe had 
played no small part in that transfiguration. She 
found him essentially youthful, whatever he might say 
in his time-Stricken mood, in which all things seemed 
to him in swift decay. And even for that time of life 
his experience is not abnormal, given the spirit com¬ 
pounded of flesh and flame. u Forty year ” is Thack¬ 
eray's term for the attainment of sex wisdom; and we 
muSt not be led by the genial assumptions of Bagehot 
to think of the author of Lear as a soundly nerved and 
imperturbable Saxon. Greatly gifted poets are not 
so framed. 

In the only portrait of Shakespeare that is at all 
satisfying, that named “ the Ely,” which seems to be 
quite possibly the original of the unhappy Droeshout 
engraving, we look into Strangely tragical eyes. So 
might the moSt sensitive of all Elizabethan souls have 
looked out in a time of obsession. He was made of 
penetrable Stuff. In a highly interesting and impor¬ 
tant article, recently published by Dr. Samuel A. 
Tannenbaum of New York, 1 making a new analysis 
and Study of his will, he is revealed as much perturbed, 
in his very last days, by the unwise marriage of his 
daughter Judith. The living lyre of all human feeling, 
grown adult, was human in every String, 

Thus does one seem to oneself to find him out, to 
capture him if but for a moment, realising Trench's 
luminous lines on the Ulyssean soul, 

Self-righted from the dreadful self-surrender, 

returning to the world he was so imperially to maSter, 

The circumnavigator of the soul. 


1 In Studies in Philology , vol. xxiii, April, 1926, Univ. of N 
Carolina Press ; London, Camb. Univ. Press. 
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And ilill there haunts us the song of the elder poet: 

Others abide our question, thou art free. 

We ask and ask : Thou smileit and art Aill, 

Out-topping knowledge, 

and Emerson’s sudden surrender: “A good reader 
can, in a sort, neitle into Plato’s brain, and think from 
thence; but not into Shakespeare’s. We are ilill 
out of doors.” It is a more arreting judgment than 
those passed by many worthy moralising scholars on 
the poet of the Sonnets, judgments on which we may 
now spare discussion. 

Nor is the debate begun by Browning’s fling at 
Wordsworth’s 

With this key 

Shakespeare unlocked his heart 

worth reopening. Browning’s “ If so, the less Shake¬ 
speare he,” comes from a poet who was always un¬ 
locking his own heart, and was adlually doing so in 
the very poem in which he thus speaks. Swinburne’s 
comment that so to do was not un-Shakespearean but 
was indeed un-Browning-like is as wide of the mark 
as its text. When all is said, we have immeasurably 
less of self-revelation from Shakespeare than from 
Wordsworth, and from Browning, and from Swinburne. 

The more fitly may we end by recognition of the 
sheer poetic heritage which the Sonnets represent for 
us, and which is the lasting thing to dwell on. To 
claim for the mailer-poet some ninety-six, or possibly 
a round hundred, Sonnets which grade between the 
partly charming and the wholly fine, is surely to do 
better service to him and to literary hiilory than to 
insiil bibliolatrously on loading him with a whole 
miscellany of which many are unsuccessfully laboured, 
a number cacophonous, and some absurd. The end 
of poetry is the communication of rhythmic verbal 
beauty, in all modes of thought and feeling. If it be 
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held that the master has really done work which is 
unbeautiful, let the case be faithfully made out; and 
if what has here been reckoned unbeautiful be held to 
be unjustly so ranked, let that in turn be argued. But 
merely to object, in the mandarin manner, against the 
“ disintegration ” of a miscellaneous text which no 
sound scholar ought ever to have accepted as authori¬ 
tative, is not conducive to respeCt for authority. 

In view of the amount or unreserved praise that 
has been bellowed throughout a period of a hundred 
years on the Sonnets as a whole, it is probably un¬ 
necessary now to defend them against criticism such 
as Pattison’s, which arraigned them as generically 
inferior because of their abnegation of the Petrarchan 
form. That argument, if not dismissible as merely 
pedantic, is certainly fallacious. The concept ‘‘ son¬ 
net,” once so loose as to include a multitude of verse- 
forms, latterly restricted so as to indicate but a few 
variations of a poem-form of fourteen lines, is not 
reasonably to be held as sacred to one arrangement of 
rhymes, any more than to be specially attachable to the 
odic manner and aim chiefly affeCted by Milton. The 
Shakespeare Sonnet, more often lyrical or elegiac than 
odic, is in its own way as truly artistic a thing as the 
Miltonic at its noble beSt, to say nothing of its sardonic 
worst. There is no inherent artistic value in a more 
intricate as against a less intricate arrangement of 
rhymes. Differing perfections are incommensurable. 
Nothing can be “ better ” than a firSt-rate Keats sonnet, 
or a firSt-rate Wordsworth sonnet; and at the same time 
nothing can be better than a firSt-rate Shakespeare 
Sonnet, like 73 or 107, or 116. Lyrical beauty is as 
consummate a thing as the odic, the elegiac, the idyllic, 
or the didaCtic. And Shakespeare's sonnet-form was 
well chosen, inasmuch as it yields a special lissomness 
of movement, never excelled before or since. 

After much acute discussion on the purport of the 
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antithetically used terms “ classical ” and “ romantic,” 
we get no further than this, that “ romantic ” broadly 
signifies a new (or an old-new) outlook on the aspedts of 
ife, expressed with some freshness of composition and 
pnrasing The new dfyle may or may not be skilful: 

it is merely easy- 

going in its partial modernity; but it aims at being 
relatively natural. Such an impulse is seen in the 
sonnets of Sidney, and it affedts the whole work of 
Shakespeare who brought to his task an unexampled 
madfery of rhythm and diftion. And this is in Sum 
what we get in the Sonnets: a new naturalness of feeling 
and phrase, a new freedom and felicity of rhythm 

they are peculiarly unencumbered by 
style fashion and authority, and, being freely produced 

by a great poet, they are peculiarly beautiful, though 
not written for publication. 

To argue, however, as some have done, that this, 
therefore, mudf have seemed in his eyes his greatest 
1 erary achievement, is but to impose one more 
arbitrary dittum on the process of appreciation. As 
no type of recognised sonnet is to be reckoned better 
than another in respedt of mere form, so no form of 
sonnet is to be reckoned by reason of its -axu&ure a 
greater thing than great blank verse. There can be 
no intenser lyric loveliness than that of 


Oh, Proserpina, 

hor the flowers now that, frighted, thou let’ll fall 
From Dis’s waggon . . . daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim. 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes 
Or Cytherea’s breath— 

an aria so beautiful that “ the sense aches at it,” at 
once the cn du exur of Perdita and the poet, in nearly 
the ladt play of all. No rhymed arrangement of words', 
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even in the Ode to a Nightingale, can outgo the utter 
perfedlion of that rhymeless rhythm, where for once 
mythology is fused to sheer essential poetry. Let the 
Sonnets simply £land on their own feet, as they very 
well can, when we weed out the lame, the halt, and the 
blind. 

They are a windfall for which the provoking Thorpe 
demands our thanks, over and above his grinning 
“ immortality.” To say with Hallam that it were to be 
wished Shakespeare had never written them is to be, 
for one thing, in spirit out of touch with Shakespeare, 
and to blench at doing what he perhaps of all great 
artists did in the fullest degree, to wit, the looking all 
life in the face. But the more grievous error, in the 
case of such a verdidl by a historian of literature, is that 
of wishing away the richest casket of Elizabethan song. 
For here is a firing of pearls of Proserpine, great and 
small, perfect and imperfedt, salvaged, with a handful 
of other and poorer things, from the realm of Dis. 
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